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LITERATURE 

OF  THE 

IRISH  NATION 

I N 

HEATHENISH  TIMES. 

AMONGST  all  the  proofs  that  can  be  ex- 
hibited of  the  exigence  of  letters  and 
learning  in  pagan  times,  no  one  can  be  fo 
much  depended  on,  as  the  producing  of  certain 
works,  that  were  really  written  by  pagan  authors, 
and  which  exifted  before  St.  Patrick’s  arrival  in  this 
ifland  : Such  a proof  would  doubtlefs  folve  the 
queltion  propofed,  in  a decihve  manner.  The 
dans  or  poems  given  us  by  Keating  to  atteft  the 
hiftories  of  remote  times,  Tar  from  alfifling  us  on 
the  occafion,  rather  liave  appeared  to  many  as 
proofs  againft  us,  becaufe  the  words,  the  ftyle,  and 
the  very  poetic  drefs  of  thefe  poems,  (how  them 
to  be  of  modern  date  and  invention.  Moft  of  that 
hiftorian’s  poetic  quotations  regarding  the  Belgian 
and  Danian  colonies,  the  lux  fail,  Arc.  are  taken 
from  poems  that  by  the  book  of  Lee  an , are  attri- 
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buted  to  Eocha  o Floin , who  was  a chriftian  poet. 
From  the  difcovery  of  this  truth,  which  neither 
Keating  nor  any  of  our  literati  did  take  proper 
care  to  explain,  the  enemies  of  our  antiquities 
cried  up  victory,  faying  that  thefe  ancient  fadts 
t had  only  modern  writers  for  their  firft  inventors ; 
but  let  them  proceed  with  lefs  precipitation,  and 
confider  the  true  nature  of  things.  The  Irifh  Chrif- 
tians  when  they  began  to  compofe  verfes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  deibhi  or  dan  direch , which  of  all 
others  exi fling  in  either  our,  or  any  other  language 
I am  acquainted  with,  was  the  mofl  compendious, 
and  for  this  reafon  the  mofl  proper  for  writing 
hiftory,  laid  themfelves  out  for  recording  the  fadts 
of  remote  antiquity,  as  well  as  chronology  &c. 
in  fuch  kind  of  verfes.  And  thus  the  Chriitians 
had  in  an  abridged  manner  laid  before  them  the 
lives  and  memorable  actions  of  the  princes,  the 
years  of  their  reign,  &c.  and  hence  Keating  or 
any  other  writer  may  very  fecurely  cite  one  of  thefe 
antient  Chriftian  poets,  for  attefting  fadts  belonging 
to  heathenifh  times,  juft  as  he  might  cite  the  fame 
poet  for  attefting  fadts  belonging  to  the  Aftyrian, 
Median,  Perfian,  or  Roman  empires ; the  princi- 
pal revolutions  of  all  which  ftates  have  been  often 
faithfully  recorded  by  thefe  Irifh  poets,  and  many 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  parchment  manufcripts 
ftill  exifting.  The  truth  is,  it  was  much  eafier  to 
cite  a verfe  of  four  lines,  each  line  confifting  only 
of  eight  fyllables,  wherein  three  or  four  fadts  may 
be  recorded,  than  to  have  the  trouble  of  citing  an 
old  paifage  in  profe,  fuch  as  it  was  before  Chris- 
tianity, which  on  account  of  its  obfcurity  and 

uncouth 
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uncouth  drefs,  mull  beome  difagreeable  to  the  mo- 
dern reader,  who  fought  for  elegancy  of  llyle, 
plain  language  and  pleafure  in  his  reading.  And 
hence,  as  it  would  be  highly  contradictory  to  all 
good  reafon,  for  a man  to  conclude,  that  a faCt  or 
revolution,  happening  in  any  of  the  aforefaid  great 
empires,  had  for  its  .only  authority  an  Irifh  Chriliian 
poet,  becaufe  fuclr  a faCt  of  revolution  was  really 
defcribed  by  him,  fo  in  like  manner  it  is  repugnant 
to  good  lenfe,  that  a Chriliian  poet  ftiould  be  af- 
figned  as  the  only  author  for  facts  which  happened 
in  heathenifh  times,  becaufe  thefe  faCts  are  recorded 
in  his  verfes  ; the  reafon  he  records  in  his  poetry 
the  facts  relating  to  thole  empires  of  the  world,  is, 
becaufe  he  read  the  hiltory  of  them,  and  under- 
Hood  the  language  wherein  the  faCts  were  contained, 
and  by  a like  reafon  doth  he  record  in  verfe,  the 
faCts  regarding  his  own  country,  becaufe  he  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  hiltory  of  it,  and  underltands 
his  native  language  to  perfection. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  verfes  of  fuch  poets 
deferve  the  greatell  credit,  fince  they  lay  before  us 
the  moll  abfurd  relations  and  ridiculous  tenets  of 
our  pagan  anceltors,  as  well  as  the  moft  certain 
and  well  connected  points  of  their  doCtrine  and 
hiltory.  This  could  not  proceed  from  a want  of 
difcernment  and  good  fenfe  in  them,  fince  they 
fhow  by  other  writings,  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  foreign  hiltory,  poetry  and  oratory,  and  con- 
fequently  had  as  good  a right  as  we  h%ve,  to  diltin- 
guifh  between  palpable  error  and  truth,  or  piaufi- 
bility  ; and  fince  they  relate  thefe  palpable  errors 
and  fabulous  ftory,  it  appears,  their  true  motive 
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for  fo  doing  was  to  hand  down  thefe  accounts* 
juft  as  they  found  them  in  our  pagan  hiftory,  with 
fmcerity  and  candour.  The  Chriftian  religion  de- 
rives one  advantage  from  their  fidelity,  viz.  that 
we  can  by  that  means  take  a retrograde  view  of 
pagan  blindnefs  and  mifery. 

Having  thus  offered  my  thoughts  in  vindication 
of  thefe  verfes,  which  I fuppofe  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  by  Chriftian  poets,  celebrated  in  their  times* 
(for  I know  what  little  dependance  ought  to  be  had 
on  the  verfification  of  our  modern  bards)  I fhall 
now  proceed  to  give  fome  clear  proofs  of  our 
having  had  the  life  of  letters  before  Chriftianity. 
The  proof  I fpeak  of  is  the  exhibition  of  a fragment 
of  a Code  of  Laws,  which,  I think,  every  judicious 
reader,  who  is  verfed  in  Irifh  antiquities,  will  judge 
to  have  been  the  product  of  very  remote  times, 
much  higher  than  the  fifth  or  fixth  centuries. 

This  fragment  contains  twelve  folios,  and  begins 
at  folio  fixty-four,  the  fixty-three  preceding  were 
milling  : and  here  I muft  beg  the  reader  to  remark, 
the  difference  between  the  letter  of  the  law  and  the 
explication  of  the  laid  la  w.  I maintain  the  firft  is  of 
pagan  inftitution,  and  that  the  fecond  is  the  work 
of  one  or  many  Chriftian  Jurifconfults,  who  inter- 
preted this  law,  and  applied  it  to  particular  cafes, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  Chriftian  legiflator. 

This  collection  was  partly  made  in  the  time  of 
Do7ial  mac  Aoda  mac  Anrnireck , who  was  a Chriftian 
prince,  by  Ceanclfaela  mac  Aillil , called  I fuppofe 
Gcandfaela  na  foglama ; and  partly  by  Aicill  who 
lived  after  Ceandfaela's  time,  (on  the  environs  of 
Tara)  and  after  the  time  of  king  Cormac , for  he 

was 
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was  cotemporary  with  Carbre  Lifeachair  fon  of 
Comae.  Neverthelefs  the  work  is  attributed  to 
Comae , as  it  was  begun  by  him  and  ended  in  the 
reign  of  his  fon  Carbre ; fo  that  the  Irifh  lawyers 
who  compiled  and  delivered  this  code  of  laws, 
were  Aicill  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Cormac  and 
of  his  fon  Carbre , and  Ceandfaela  fon  of  AMU,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Donal  fon  of  Hugh  mac 
Ainmirech.  No  doubt  but  that  thefe  laws  were 
collected  by  the  order  of  thofe  Irifh  princes,  juft  as 
we  know  the  Roman  emperor  JitJHman  I.  who 
had  the  Roman  laws  collected,  by  the  care  and 
labour  of  ten  able  Jurifconfults,  directed  in  chief 
by  the  celebrated  Trebonianus , calling  this  collection 
the  JuJlinian  Code ; he  alfo  caufed  the  fcattered 
decifions  of  his  judges  and  magiftrates,  reduced  to 
the  number  of  fifty,  to  be  called  digejla  or  pandecla, 
to  all  which  he  added  his  four  books  of  inftitutes, 
which  are  an  abridgment  of  the  text  of  all  the 
Roman  laws ; and  laftly  he  publifhed  his  own  laws 
which  he  called  novella:  \ this  compilation  has  pro- 
cured for  that  emperor  an  immortal  name. 

Our  Irifh  Chriftian  legiflators  took  the  fame  me- 
thod with  the  Chriftian  Jurifconfult  Trebonianus 
and  his  illuftrious  afliftants  called  antecejjores  or  pro- 
feffors  and  interpreters,  for  in  the  preface  to  the 
Pandebla , they  are  ftiled  run  io^uv  ^aa-nx^;,  I mean 
Theophilus  and  Dorotheas , who  explained  not  only 
the  laws  of  the  Chriftian  emperors  from  the  year 
527,  when  Juflinian  fucceeded  his  uncle  JuJlin  in 
the  empire,  up  to  the  reign  of  Conjlantme  the  Great, 
but  alfo  to  the  times  of  Julius  and  Augujlus  Cafar. 

They  even  introduce  the  laws  of  the  fenate  and  the 
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Plelifcita  or  decifions  of  the  popular  tribunes,  and 
fometimes  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables;  all  which 
were  of  pagan  inftitution,  though  directed  and 
compiled  by  a Chriftian  emperor  and  Chriftian 
Jurifconfults. 

Thefe  Irifh  princes,  feeing  the  laws  of  the  Irifh 
nation  difperfed  in  many  pieces,  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, both  for  the  public  order  and  economy  of 
the  ftate,  ftnd  for  the  fafety  and  comfort  of  each 
individual,  to  unite  them  all  together  in  one  code. 

The  FRAGMENT  begins  by  the  invocation  of 
the  name  of  God  thus,  in  ainm  DE  fo  ; juft  like  the 
Juftiniau  code,  which  begins  in  nomine  D.  nojiri 
Jefu  Chrijli ; and  the  firft  folio  contains  an  hifto- 
.rical  prelude  to  the  law,  as  I have  juft  now  ob- 
ferved,  viz. 

Locc  don  liubarfa  The  place  where  this 
Daire  lubran,  agus  aim-  book  was  written  was 
fer,  do  aimfer  Domnall  Derry,  in  the  times  of 
mac  Aeda  mac  Ainmi-  Donal,  fon  of  Aod,  fon  of 
rech,  acus  pearfa  do,  Ainmirec,  by  the  perfon 
Ceandfaela  mac  Aillila.  called  Ceandfaela  fon  of 

Aillila. 

This  Donal,  fon  of  Aod,  fucceeded  his  brother 
Conalen  who  died  in  605';  he  was  cotemporary 
with  Fingin  mac  Aod,  king  of  Munfter,  who  in 
604  fucceeded  Amalga  mac  Eanna ; the  faid  Donal 
according  to  our  annals  flew  Seachnafiach,  fon  of 
Garvan  king  of  Tirowen,  who  oppofed  him  in  607. 

Carbre  Liffeachar  fucceeded  his  father  Cormac 
in  279,  his  father  dying  of  the?bone  of  a falmon 
which  ftuck  in  his  throat ; in  260,  he  fought  the 
battles  of  Bear  Locblein,  Lunerick  and  Greine,  and 

alfo 
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alfo  of  Ardfeart ; he  is  Laid  alfo  to  have  killed  in 
Tingle  combat,  in  this  year,  twelve  Lagenian 
princes,  or  Galamh  Aenfir,  and  was  banifhed  by 
the  Ultonians  the  year  following,  and  was  not  able 
to  recover  the  royal  feat  of  Eman  for  four  years, 
when  at  length  he  was  viCtor,  and  banifhed  the 
Ultonians  into  the  ifle  of  Man. 

Then  follows  this  ancient  verfe  in  praife  of  Donal : 

Ife  in  f:n  ar  nad  bufid  This  is  the  man  who 
ar  ar  Congal  in  a gae  ; proved  victorious,  de- 
feating Congal  in  battle: 
Who  truly  fell  by  the 
fword  of  Donal : 

For  he  conquered  him  in 
a pitched  battle,  and  the 
faithful  prince  flew  the 
unfaithful. 

He  was  the  man  who  yet 
was  v/Ctor  over  Suibne 
the  geilt  who  became 
crazy. 

He  left  after  him  many 
poems  and  ftories  for  the 
ufe  and  entertainment  of 
pofterity. 

It  is  then  related  of  him  that  he  was  educated  at 
Tuam  Dercain,  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads, 
centrical  to  the  houfes  of  three  fuad  or  virtuofi,  viz. 
a genealogifl,  a poet,  and  a fai  leigind  ; his  capa- 
city and  memory  are  praifed,  and'  concludes,  that 
whatever  he  learned  by  day  from  his  three  teachers, 
he  carefully  wrote  down  at  night  in  caile  liubar , a 
chalk  book. 


Re  Domhnal  in  a firinde 
uair  buaid  madm  ar  in  : 
An  firen  rias  anfiren. 
Ife  in  f;n  ar  nad  buaid. 


Suibne  geilt  do  dul  re 
geltacht.  i.  ar  facaib. 


Do  laidib  & do  fgelaib 
agairfiti  each  o fin  die. 


According 
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According  to  Tigernach,  Cinfaela,  ftiled  by  him 
fapienSy  died  in  the  year  679. 

Then  follows  concerning  Cormac  and  Carbre 
Lififeachair  his  fon,  and  the  hiftory  of  Cormac’s 
being  blinded  is  mentioned  thus  : 

Ceallach  fon  of  Cormac  ravifhed  a Lagenian 
lady  of  quality,  daughter  to  Solar  fon  of  Artcorb,  in 
her  father’s  houfe  at  Rath  Aedha  in  Leinfter  ; fome 
time  after  Aongus  Gaibuaibnech  palling  through 
Connaught,  went  into  the  houfe  of  a woman  of  the 
free  Hate  of  Luigne,  and  forcibly  drank  milk  there 
ro  cait  bainde  in  ar  etgin  •,  upon  which  Hie  told  him, 
he  had  better  revenge  himfelf  on  Ceallach  for  vio- 
lating his  brother  Solar’s  honour,  than  infringe  on 
the  liberty  of  that  ftate;  which  reproach  made  fo 
deep  an  impreflion  on  the  mind  of  Aongus,  that 
he  immediately  went  home,  put  on  his  armour, 
and  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  met  Cormac  and 
his  fon  Ceallach,  when  at  one  blow  he  put  Ceallach 
to  death,  and  with  his  armed  elbow  ftruck  Cormac 
blind  ; but  the  famous  Aicil  performed  a cure  for 
his  eye. 

•It  is  then  related  that  Cormac’s  part  of  this  book 
is  ara  fefer  8c  na  blai , but  that  Cinfaela’s  part  is  the 
reft  of  the  book. 

Then  the  perfon  of  Cinfaela  is  commended  in 
verfe  thus 

ba  perfa  aireda  tra  Cin-  A moll  illuftrious  perfo- 
faela  mac  Ailila  nage  indeed  was  Cinfaela 

fon  of  Aillil 

iar  nafg  olltaid  ifim  cath  Who  after  fubduing  the 
he  do  rigne  duil  rofga-  Ultonians  in  battle, com- 
dach,  pofed  folios  of  chiming 

poetry. 

It 
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It  is  then  mentioned  that  the  Latin  fuum  licet  is 
in  Irifh  called  deimin  dilmain  ; that  its  indirect  figni- 
fication  is  called  by  him  buna  airs  ; that  coitchen 
means  common,  diles  proper,  and  riddles  entire, 
fafe  and  found  ; that  there  are  eight  common  terms 
of  the  laws  called  ocht  nernailk  coitchena , viz. 

INETG  or  FOG  ARC  A I LE, 

LANFRAC  Or  COMRAILE, 

LEATHFRAC  Of  IMANFOT, 

AITHGIN  Or  IN  IMDEITHBIR, 

Torb  A, 

Slan, 

DEITHBIR  TORBA, 

fodlaidetu. 

The  reft  of  this  folio  is  effaced. 

The  next  page  begins  a kind  of  exordium  to 
the  work  thus,  aflach  on  athair  for  Ebha  & toltnugad 
do  Ebha  fria,  i.  e.  the  ferpent  prefented  the  forbid- 
den fruit  to  Eve,  and  Eve  confented  to  receive  it. 
lmarbas , is  the  prohibition  of  a legiflator.  Com  figud 
do  Adam  fria  jlatarta  nm  coimde , i.  e.  Eve  delivered 
it  to  Adam  in  difobedience  to  the  Trinity;  and 
hence  it  is  plain,  fays  the  author,  that  when  a man 
knows  a crime  in  virtue  of  the  law  eftablifhed, 
though  he  be  ignorant  of  the  penalty  enjoined  by 
it,  he  may  be  punifhed  according  to  the  full  mea- 
fure  ; is  as  fin  is  folios  o bias  fis  in  c'inaid  ac  duine  gen 
coroib  fis  na  fierce  con  adhainfis  lanfrach , and  hence 
by  a greater  right,  when  the  crime  or  fault  is 
known  and  the  penalty  too,  there  is  no  matter  for 
deception,  ni  damna  meallaid. 

EtGE  RIAN  ETGEN,  NO  CIN  RIA  CINAID,  a 

crime  for  a crime ; means  if  a man  commits  a 

crime_ 
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crime  he  is  to  fuffer  for  it,  and  then  the  law  ceafes, 
but  Lucifer  for  example  called  Joins  tairgtech , can 
never  have  the  benefit  of  this  law,  becaufe  his 
punifhment  will  have  no  end  gan  Jofa  cain  ; and  this 
may  be  called  iar  netgen  Jin , that  is,  after  the  punifh- 
ment the  crime  remains  imputable  ; the  fame  may 
beTaid  of  Eve  for  having  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  tomailt  torad  in  craind  ungairte. 

Eislir  fodla  eitgid.  Cia  ler  no  cia  lin  der- 
nalaib  fodeilitear  aneitgen  com  forleatan  in  cintaid; 
i.  e.  how  many  fold  and  how  extenfive  is  the  crime 
and  how  many  ways  it  can  be  diftinguifhed. 

Ni  hands  us  on,  means  that  whatever  is  done  by 
advice  has  the  fame  force  with  the  adt  itfelf. 

Aceathair,  nodoirisce  an  aiream  cea- 
tarda  dona  huilib  airmhe.  The  number 
four  excels  all  other  numbers  on  account  of  the 
elements,  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  for  many 
other  reafons,  fo  that  the  proof  of  four  perfons  is 
beyond  difpute  * the  interpretation  is  in  Latin  thus* 
quaternus  praecellit  omnibus  numeris  in  elld,  i.  e. 
the  univerfe  (a). 

Comraite 

( a ) Here  we  may  take  notice,  that  the  Irifli  gloflary 
adopts  the  allegorical  method  of  reafoning,  whereof  the 
Platonic  philofophers  were  extremely  fond.  Cornuius  the 
Stoic  has  left  us  a treatifeon  allegorical  interpretations,  from 
which,  and  from  his  ftudy  of  Platonic  philofophy,  he  is 
thought  to  have  borrowed  his  method  of  allegorizing  feveral 
paflages  of  holy  writ.  See  Porphyrius  apud  Eufebiutu  Hid. 
Ecclef.  lib.  6.  ch.  19.  Many  of  the  primitive  fathers  fell 
into  the  fame  method  j S.  Irenxus  reafons  much  after  the 
fame  manner  of  our  Irifhman  on  the  number  of  four  evan- 
gelifts  ; he  fays,  “ there  mull  be  four  gofpels',  and  no  more, 
lrom  the  four  winds  and  four  corners  of  the  earth.”  As 
that  kind  of  reafoning  was  acceptable  to  the  learned  Gen- 
tiles, 
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Comraite,  means  the  corporal  prefence  of  a 
perfon,  which  is  to  be  known  by  the  five  fenfes 
( ceadfad  anrp  no  5 fianfib ) that  agree  and  join  to- 
gether in  the  perpetration  of  a crime ; it  may  regard 
the  witnefs  whofe  bare  recital  that  he  heard  the  fadt 
will  not  fuffice.  The  book  of  Sufannah  advertizes 
us  of  this  necelfary  precaution.'  The  fecrecy  of  the 
fact  fhould  alfo  be  attended  to  ( cleithe  an  cinaid) 
and  which  of  the  two  contending  parties  did  firft 
make  his  declaration  (coir  ciamad  don  lanbnd  mo  ro 
aij'ned  artus.) 

Acasanfot,  or  ambi  uait,  or  aineolach 
u ait,  means  that  an  ignorant  man,  who  is  like  a 
beaft,  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  atteft  any  thing, 
for  thus  fayeth'Fearmuvan  mac  Echlan 
bid  each  ca  faitchus  ifoit  All  people  alk  what  is  the 
is  brecht  ciamtiagait  oig  fignification  of  foit ; it  is 

a riddle  commonly  pro- 
pofed  to  youth. 

cona  de  ata  fot  faiteach  I fay  that/cv  fignifies  fen- 
agus  anfhot  anfaitech.  fible  and  anfhot , foolifh, 

nonfenfical. 

Torba  or  Toirbeo,  means  the  fentence  of  a 
judge  which  exempts  the  criminal  from  further  ap- 
prehenfions,  after  he  has  paid  the  fine.  Some  are 
of  opinion  it  means  (tair)  confufion  or  fhame,  or 
elfe  terror  to  him  who  does  not  fatisfy  the  damages 

he 


tiles,  for  whofe  inftruftion  they  wrote,  it  is  no  wonder  if  our 
Chriftian  doftors  frequently  adopted  it.  /lujlin  to  prove 
that  (Thrift  was  to  have  twelve  apoflles,  ufes  a very  fimilar 
arguinent,  for  fays  he,  “ the  gofpel  was  to  be  preached  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity, 
and  three  times  four  makes  twelve,” 
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he  has  done ; toiruige  don  beo  ris  na  hidtar  feic 
iar  ndenam  fogla. 

Acasesba,  i.  e.  Uais  beo,  or  happy  is  he  who 
fuffers  a lofs  unjuftly  ; it  is  applied  thus : Bleffed 
is  the  man  who  feeks  no  compenfation  from  his 
offenders,  and  bleffed  is  he  who  fatisfies  after 
having  done  the  damage,  icas  iar  denamfogla. 
And  it  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  complete  number 
of  witneffes,  required  by  law  for  certain  crimes  j 
for  example,  in  cafes  of  murder  or  robbery  ( fagla ) 
the  number  four  is  required,  yet  in  fome  cafes, 
two  may  be  fufficient,  and  this  particularly  in  the 
cafes  of  eigen,  comraite , and  torba. 

Of  the  fear  compairte  and  car  ad,  from  the  fourth 
Divifion,  which  comes  under  the  term  of  Etg  in. 

Cl  AN  ANM  AND  NA  CINA  STN,  Of  FOD  AIL 
an  am  and  cina  id.  What  is  the  true  name  of 
the  crime,  ifi  cin  and  in  gnimugad , it  is  cm,  which 
confifts  in  the  a£t,  though  cin  be  an  etgen.  There 
are  four  divifions  of  etgen,  and  ten  etgens. 

Ni  handsa  on  faill,  or  do  fairgeand 
afaill  smeacht  meatha  othrusa,  means 
that  if  a man  be  wounded  in  the  body  through 
malice,  the  aggreffor  muff  get  the  wound  healed 
(as  faill  do  gan  an  tot  hr  us  do  denam .) 

Eisleis  or  ailse  leasa,  means  a crime  com- 
mitted with  a full  and  malicious  intent ; from  fis 
his  or  from  ailfe  leaf  a. 

Elgnas  is  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  done  or 
doing,  whereby  a perfon  receives  a wound  or  da- 
mage. 


Anfis 
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Anfis  means  ignorance  ; fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  blind  cafis , (dall  urchur)  viz.  over  a houfe,  not 
knowing  who  is  on  the  other  fide;  through  a wood 
when  in  full  leaf ; and  through  a field  of  handing 
corn ; thefe  are  the  three  dall  urchuir ; tar  tic  fo 
tuide  ; dar  fid  fo  duille  ; tar  gort  airbha. 

Imraichne  means  one  out  of  his  natural  fenfes, 
fear  rechta  in  ecofe  dilfg.  i.  ime  do  merad  aithne. 

Tucaid  or  togairm,  fignifies  a procefs  in  law. 

Turtait  or  toirteit,  is  the  place  where  the 
trefpafs  is  done. 

Ti  dr  ad  us,  is  the  perfed  proof  of  the  fad,  called 
cin  na  himana. 

Foe hu in,  is  a crime  committed  in  anger  or 
paflion. 

Ac  a is,  is  the  proximity  of  the  place. 

Agh,  is  the  ad  or  perpetration  of  murder.' 

Deabaid,  is  debate,  each  debate  is  to  be 
weighed  according  to  the  cm.  or  crime,  and  the 
penalty  proportioned  thereunto.  A comflanug  amail 
as  comtechta  do  reir  coir  la  gac  cin. 

Teora  fodla  fogla,  that  is  fogail  is  three 
fold,  and  may  be  committed  in  three  manners,  viz. 
by  the  heart,  by  the  tongue,  and  by  the  ad  itfelf ; 
to  thefe  correfpond  the  three  terms,  ift.  Elguiny 
when  it  regards  comraite  and  determines  the  fpecies. 
2d.  Anfoty  when  it  determines  the  fpecies  and  is 
referred  to  comraite.  3d.  Eoifced , when  it  regards 
neither  the  genus  nor  the  fpecies,  but  is  applied  to 
forba. 

Elguin  for,  ferg  agus  is  fuirre  ferg  fri 
Elguin,  viz.  Elguin  is  over  ferg  and  ferg  is  under 
Elguin ; for  without  Elguin  there  is  never  anger, 

and 
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and  all  anger  is  Elguin ; for  a man  doth  many 
things  through  Elguin  which  are  not  of  anger,  and 
does  nothing  through  anger  which  is  not  of  Elguin , 
therefore  Elguin  is  a more  extenfive  term  than  anger 
or  f erg  (b).  Ni  can  elguin  is  ferg  is  gach  ferg  is 
elguin ; do  gena  duine  moran  tre  elguin  nad  bi  ferg , 
agus  ni  digne  tri  ferg  ni  na  bi  helguin  ; is  foirleithe 
elguin  ina ferg  defide. 

AnFOT  FOrEsPA.  I.  FUIRRE  FOI  EsBA  ANFOT, 
i.  e.  anfot  is  greater  than  or  over  efpa,  or  anfot  is  in- 
ferior to  ejba.  The  word  fuirre  is  the  comparative 
degree  of  fa  or  fo  under,  and  correfponds  with  the 
Latin  word  inferius  from  infra , and  means  here  lefs 
extenfive  in  its  fignification  and  import,  or  appli- 
cable to  fewer  principles  and  cafes.  The  kind  of 
argument  above  mentioned  is  alfo  ufed  thus  : every 
v efpa  is  anfot , but  every  anfot  is  not  ejba  ; for  a man 

performs  many  actions  through  anfot  which  are  not 
ejba , therefore  anfot  is  more  extenfive  than  ejba. 

Toiscide  for  Torba,  Toifcide  is  more  ex- 

* 

tenfive  than  Torba,  and  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning 
is  made  ufe  of.  N.  B.  Toifcide  is  the  will,  defire, 
or  inclination.  Ni  can  toifcide  is  torba,  & gach 
torba  is  toifcide  ; uair  do  genead  duine  moran  tria 
toifcide  na  bi  torba,  agus  ni  digne  tria  torba  na  bi 
toifcide  ; is  forleite  toifcide  defin  ina  torba. 

* ■ No 

(b)  This  reafoning  is  a true  philofophical  argument  of  an 
antecedent  and  conlequent,  called  in  philofophy  Enthymenfa, 
the  antecedent  whereof  is  clearly  demonftrated.  This  dif- 
tin&ion  between  the  terms,  together  with  the  many  others 
equally  difcernible  in  this  fragment,  proves  that  the  IrifK 
legiflator  was  accurately  verfed  in  the  philofophy  of  the 
great  Ariftotle,  according  to  whom  fuch  terms  are  ftiled 
termini  magis  et  minus  communes. 
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No  FRITHAIG  TORBA.  I.  FIR  INDSAIGE  DO  IN 
KAILE  IMBITH  AC  DF.NAM  GNIM  TORB  ; means 

one  who  alfifts  a fecond  perfon  to  commit  a crime 
againft  lav/,  and  fuch  a perfon  is  to  make  fatis- 
fadlion  in  the  one-third  of  the  damage  and  penalty ; 
a ditfe  do  cornice  a trian  ; the  fame  is  to  hold  good  if 
having  it  in  his  power  to  hinder  the  principal 
aggrefibr’s  efcape  when  condemned  or  judgment 
palled,  and  he  does  not  hinder  it ; fome  think  it 
only  means  a perfon  who  without  any  alTiflant  in- 
fringes the  law.  In  a marginal  note  it  is  mentioned, 
that  fritaig  fignifies  any  fingle  man  who  commits  a 
crime  againft  the  law,  having  another  perfon  to 
countenance  and  fupport  him  therein  ; to  which  it 
is  added,  that  if  the  firft  perfon  be  acquitted  and 
obliged  to  pay  no  eric  or  pecuniary  fine,  the  fir 
indfaige  or  alliftant  will  thereby  be  alfo  exempted 
from  paying  one-third. 

Teora  fodla  fogla.  Fogla  is  three-fold, 
viz.  by  gne  duel  cine  lack  & fab  alter  ■ by  cine  l is 
meant  fpecies,  and  by  gne  genus*  there  is  a gne  in 
comrade,  in  tafot , in  torba , and  in  leafba , but  they 
are  all  fpecies  deriving  under  etguin , which  is  more 
extenfive  than  any  of  them,  and  the  genus  of  all  * 
ag  aitfeagad  don  etguin  * neverthelefs  it  derives  itfelf 
under  the  {owe  fogla,  and  thefe  again  derive  under 
the  twelve  divifions  of  etguin , fo  that  the  genus  is 
under  its  genus  as  a fubalternum. 

Bra,  means  the  judge  or  breheaman. 

Cid  dec hru  1 the,  is  a term  fignifying,  where 
is  the  criminal  ? 

Mesa,  means  the  dead  body  of  a perfon  ; the 
ic  or  fine  mult  be  paid  when  it  is  found  without 

Vol.  II.  C motion 
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motion  {cen  feat  imluaide ) and  this  is  the  fine  and  the 
manner  thereof,  viz.  three  cumalas  are  to  be  paid 
after  the  term  of  thirty  days,  which  are  granted 
free ; (to  which  by  a particular  grace  twenty-five 
days  more  may  be  added) ; the  whole  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  region  or  territory  wherein  the  dead  body 
is  found.  Caite  a huide  ice.  i.  tria  x ma  eifideic  i x 
laite  xx  it  faerda  fin  air  xxv  laite  aicenta  i uide  ice  no. 
he ne clan  fin  cric  is  nefa  (c). 

Here  ends  the  part  called  ar  na  fefer  or  the  ex- 
plication of  the  terms,  and  immediately  follows  the 
part  called  ar  na  blai , (or  on  the  fedVions  of  law 
called  blai),  and  do  all  belong  to  the  legifiation  of 
Cormac  and  his  fon  Carbre  Liffeachair. 

Bia  blad  fiachn  ferg;  viz.  knowing  of  a 
dead  body  in  a lonefome  place,  be  the  body  covered 
or  uncovered,  or  hidden,  is  fubjedt  to  this  law. 
The  fame  holds  good  if  the  body  be  covered  over 
or  hidden,  though  found  in  a frequented  place ; it 
alfo  takes  place  until  fuch  time  as  the  guilty  perfon 
owns  the  crime,  or  until  it  be  proved  againft  him 
according  to  law,  or  until  legal  compenfation  be' 
made  by  him.  And  if  the  body  hath  perifhed  in  a 
trench  or  in  water,  provided  it  be  not  a hidden 
dyke,  and  in  a lonefome  place,  there  is  no  other 
eric  or  fine  to  be  paid  but  that  of  bare  man- 

flaughter. 


(<r)  Xma  is  an  abbreviation  of  cumala , and  a cumal  is 
three  cows.  Has  not  this  law  a great  affinity  with  the  Le- 
vitical  law,  where  it  is  commanded  that  if  any  perfon  was 
found  (lain,  and  it  was  not  known  who  had  (Tain  him,  that  an 
heifer , which  had  not  been  wrought  with,  fliould  be  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  the  murderer  ; and  the  judges  fliall 
meafure  unto  the  cities  round  about,  and  that  city  next  to 
the  flain  fhall  find  the  heifer.  Deut.  xxi.  i,  2,  3.  So  ous 
Irifli  law  fays,  the  cric  or  region  is  nefa,  neareft  or  next. 
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flaughter.  Ifi  aithne  an  duine  taidhe  a denam  an 
ditrim  8c  gan  corp  do  folach  L a denam  itir  duinib 
indichlea  8c  corp  do  folach  8c  na  go  nadman  inti 
do  rigne  hi  no  co  tuftar  ar  do  reir  dlige  no  im. 
denam  tuarafdal  8c  cianataefat  an  colam  i claid  no 
in  uifgci  ach  narab  air  daigin  dicealta,  ni  fil  acht 
eiric  marbta  na  ma  an. 

C 2 Here 

***  The  Editor  is  happy  to  inform  his  correfpondent  C. 
that  in  the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  clafs  E.  tab.  3. 

No.  5.  he  has  found  the  remaining  part  of  the  blai ; the 
book  begins  thus,  Loc  don  liubar  Jo  Aicill  iraice  Teamur , 7 
aim  fir  do  aim  fir  Coirpri  Li ff each  air  mac  Cor  mac  7 pear  fa  do 
Cormuc , i.  e.  The  place  where  this  book  was  written  was 
Aicill  near  Tara,  in  the  time  of  Carbre  Liffeachair  mac 
Cormac,  and  the  perfon  Cormac.  Then  follows  the  hiftory 
of  Ceallach  mac  Cormac  thus,  Ceallach  M‘Cormac  having 
by  force  taken  away  the  daughter  of  Sorar  mac  Artcairb, 

Aongus  Gabhuaidach  who  was  an  Arigh-eachta,  and  an 
that  time  in  the  territory  of  Luighne,  revenging  fome  in- 
juftice  done  to  his  tribe,  by  chance  went  into  the  houfe 
of  a woman  of  that  territory,  and  forcibly  took  from  her 
fome  milk  and  curds  : It  would  be  more  becoming  you, 
fays  the  woman,  to  take  revenge  on  Ceallach  M‘Cormac, 
in  your  niece’s  caufe,  than  to  rob  me  of  my  provifions. 
Difdaining  to  refeni  this  language  on  the  woman,  he  made: 
direttly  towards  Tara,  where  he  arrived  after  fun-fet.  Now 
there  was  a law  prohibiting  any  perfon  coming  armed  into 
Tara  after  fun-fet,  fo  he  went  in  unarmed,  and  taking 
down  Cormac’s  fpear  from  the  place  where  it  hung  in  the 
hall  of  Tara,  he  killed  Ceallach  M‘Cormac  on  the  fpot, 
and  drawing  back  the  fpear  with  great  force,  the  ferrol  at 
the  end  (truck  out  Cormac’s  eye  and  wounded  the  readtaire 
or  judge  of  Tara  in  the  back,  of  which  he  died.  Then 
Cormacwas  fent  to  Aichill  hard  by  Tara,  to  be  cured  ; upon 
which  the  foyereignty  of  Ireland  was  conferred  on  Carbre 
Litfeachair,  the  fon  of  Cormac,  according  to  the  eftablifhed 
law,  that  no  king  having  a corporeal  blemifh  can  reign  in 
Ireland.  It  is  then  added,  that  Tara  was  fo  fituated  it 
could  be  feen  from  Aicill,  but  Aicill  could  not  be  i'een  from 
Tara  ; and  then  begins  the  Eitge,  one  folio  of  which  is 
wanting.  The  reader  muft  notice  that  in  this  preface  Aicill 
is  delcribed  as  the  name  of  a place  * in  the  fragment  above- 
mentioned  Aicill  is  faid  to  be  a Jurifconfult  ; this  might 
proceed  from  the  place  being  fo  called  after  the  perfon. 
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Here  ends  the  Fragment,  To  that  all  the  reft  of 
the  bid  are  wanting,  and  all  that  part  compofed  by 
Cinfaela  and  promulgated  by  Donal  mac  Aeda 
mac  Aimirech  king  of  Ulfter. 

The  impartial  reader,  after  perilling  this  extract, 
will  eafily  fee  that  my  diftindtion  between  the 
text  of  the  law  and  the  explication  of  the  text, 
is  well  grounded  ; that  the  former  is  of  a much 
higher  antiquity  than  the  Chriftian  era,  though  the 
latter  was  really  the  compofition  of  a Chriftian. 
The  ftyle  of  the  text  is  extremely  ancient,  and  the 
language  admitted  of  many  expofitions,  even  from 
a writer  whole  time  feems  to  approach  within  a 
century  or  two  at  the  moft  of  St.  Patrick’s.  He 
fometimes  gives  many  and  oppofite  fenfes  to  the 
fame  term,  and  at  other  times  cites  the  authority 
of  the  ancients  in  order  to  explain  himfef.  In  a 
word,  every  character  difcernible  in  the  text,  de- 
monftrates  its  antiquity,  and  proves  it  is  truly  and 
genuinely  the  work  of  the  Pagan  Jurifconfult  and 
of  the  Pagan  Irifh  princes  to  whom  it  is  attributed  ; 
which  being  duly  proved,  moft  pofitively  evinces 
the  ufe  of  letters  at  leaft  long  before  the  epoch  eft 
Chriftianity  in  this  ifland. 

I do  not  recoiled!  to  have  met  any  where  with  the 
words  cailc  luibar , a chalk  book;  it  feems  to  de- 
note that  Corrnac  ufed  tablets,  covered  with  fome 
certain-  kind  of  matter,  fit  to  fmooth  the  furfaces, 
and  to  render  them  fit  to  inferibe,  what  he  thought 
proper  on  them.  The  word  cailc  indeed  means 
chalk , but  it  may  alfo  denote  parchment  rendered 
tvhite  by  chalk.  The  true  fenfe  requires  to  be 
cleared  up  by  other  palfages  in  our  Irifh  monu- 
ments, and  for  this  rcafon  I leave  it  to  the  better 
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iiidgment  and  literary  refearches  of  our  antiqua- 
rians. Now  as  the  laws  regarding  manflaughter 
form  the  firft  part  of  the  fedtion  called  m blai , and 
that  the  explication  of  the  terms  ferved  only  for  a 
preparation  to  that  part,  I fhall  take  notice  of  fome 
curious  and  ufeful  circumftances  tending;  to  illuftrate 
thofe  laws.  The  Eric  or  fine  for  manflaughter  Spe- 
cified in  the  above  fragment,  did  not  regard  the 
perfon  who  committed  the  faff,  but  was  payable 
to  the  provincial  king,  from  the  petty  Jiate  or  prin- 
cipality wherein  the  body  of  a man  or  woman  was 
found  dead,  unlefs  the  chief  of  that  {fate  had  the 
particular  privilege  and  faculty  of  having  his  people 
exempted  from  fuch  a fine  ; which  indeed  was  one 
of  the  mold  considerable  immunities  a provincial 
king  could  bellow  on  a chief  of  his  province. 
There  was  a difference  obferved  in  the  infliction  of 
this  fine,  for  if  the  fa 61  was  proved  to  be  wilful 
murder,  the  fine  was  rigorous,  if  involuntary,  it 
was  lefs  rigorous,  and  in  both  cafes  proportioned 
to  the  dignity  or  bafenefs  of  the  deceafed  perfon’s 
condition.  And  although  the  aggreffor  did  Suffer 
the  penalty  which  the  law  inflicted,  the  diflriCt  or 
State  wherein  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  was  not 
thereby  exempted  in  the  leaf!  degree  from  paying 
the  fine.  This  rigour  obliged  the  natives  of  any 
diflriCt  to  be  careful  and  vigilant  in  preferving  each 
others  lives,  as  well  as  of  ilrangers,  left  they  Should 
Suffer  through  the  malice  and  wickednefs  of  others. 
And  certain  it  is,  that  many  misfortunes  which  we 
fee  happen  daily  amongft  us,  may  be  efficaciously 
prevented  by  fuch  means  • the  natives  of  a diflriCt 
having  it  often  in  their  power  to  obviate  them,  it 
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was  for  that  reafon,  without  doubt,  our  Irifh  legifla- 
tors  enaded  fuch  laws.  I do  not  remember  to 
have  feen  any  example  of  the  kind  of  punifhment, 
which  thefe  laws  inflicted  on  a man  guilty  of  mur- 
der ; they  all  regarded  the  ftate  or  region  wherein 
the  fads  were  committed  ; except  one  in  the  Liber 
Lecanus,  where  it  is  mentioned  a perfon  was  fined 
feven  cumalas  (twenty-one  cows)  for  having  wound- 
ed an  ecclefiafiic  in  the  arm  ; and  I have  read, 
that  the  anceftor  of  O’Mora,  lord  of  the  country, 
now  called  Queen’s  county,  by  a fpecial  grace, 
had  his  ftate  exempted  from  paying  Eric  or  fine,  to 
the  king  of  Leinfter,  in  cafe  of  murder  or  man- 
ilaughter  happening  in  any  part  thereof. 

We  muft  obferve  that  the  Irifh  fines  are  mofily 
fpecified  by  paying  cumalas , which  word,  according 
to  its  modern  acceptance,  fince  the  Chriftian  era, 
means  only  three  cows  ; but  I have  fomewhere  met 
with  that  expreffion  regarding  Pagan  times,  wherein 
it  denoted  men  or  women  Haves,  guilty  of  crimes 
deferving  death,  which  were  delivered  up  as  a part 
of  the  Eric , to  be  facrificed  to  the  manes  of  the 
deceafed. 

So  much  has  been  faid,  and  to  the  purpofe,  in 
the  preceding  numbers  of  this  Colledanea  (p.  392) 
of  the  unjult  and  fevere  afperfion  of  Sir  John  Davis, 
on  the  ancient  Brehon  Laws  of  Ireland,  I jfhall 
defift  entering  into  an  argument  that  has  been  al- 
ready fo  well  handled  ; as  we  are  informed  that  the 
moft  complete  colledion  now  extant  of  the  Brehon 
Laws  w'as  in  the  duke  of  Chandois’  library,  but  not 
perfed,  and  that  twenty-eight  volumes  of  thefe  laws, 
formerly  in  that  library,  are  now  in  the  polTellion  of 
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Sir  John  Seabright,  Bart,  who  has  indulged  the  au- 
thor of  the  Colle&anea  with  two  volumes ; all  lovers 
of  antiquity  fhould  be  very  defirous  to  have  clean 
copies  of  thofe  volumes  taken  off  and  publifhed. 
Thefe  would  very  probably  ferve  to  throw  fome 
further  lights,  not  only  on  the  ftate-conftitution,  the 
manners  and  genius  of  our  anceftors,  but  alfo  on 
the  very  origin  of  the  natives. 

In  the  Effay  ©n  the  Antiquity  of  the  Irifi  Language , 
addreffed  to  the  Literati  of  Europe,  the  author  gives 
us  a fpecimen  of  a code  of  laws  compofed  by  Sean 
fon  of  Aigid,  in  the  time  of  Fergus  mac  Leid,  king 
of  Ulfter  twenty-fix  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift  ; it  is  called  Seanchas  mor,  or  the  great  anti- 
quity. The  exhibition  of  fuch  a fragment  would 
evidently  prove  the  point  in  queftion,  if  the  ftyle 
did  not  fhow  it  to  be  of  a later  compofition  and 
hence  I am  apt  to  think,  that  the  explication  of  the 
text  was  written  by  fome  Chriflian,  but  that  the 
texts  or  principal  heads,  to  which  fuch  explicatory 
gloffes  belong,  were  of  that  author.  For  certain  it 
is,  that  the  faid  fpecimen  is  not  delivered  in  more 
obfcure  and  obfolete  terms  and  ilile,  than  the  terms 
I have  copied  from  Carbre  Liffeachaifs  code,  as 
above  fpecified. 

The  fpecimen  given  us  is  taken  out  of  the  body 
of  that  code,  and  regards  landed  properties,  that 
were  fequeftered  from  the  male  line,  in  favour  of 
females,  to  whom  they  had  been  ceded,  by  way  of 
marriage  portion  or  dowry.  The  ftatute  fays, 
•that  fuch  an  aflignation  is  invalid,  and  is  to  be 
reformed  according  to  the  redtitude  of  juftice  ; it  is 
land  delivered  (fays  that  old  author)  againll  the 
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right  of  a family,  and  twelve  tongues  or  Jurifcon- 
fults  are  of  more  weight  to  fupport  the  right  of  the 
male  line,  than  one  tongue  or  one  Jurifconfult  that 
would  reftore  it  to  the  females  ; meaning,  that 
there  is  twelve  to  one  in  favour  of  the  male  right. 
The  fpecimen  runs  thus  : Tir  do  beir  i coibchi 
mna,  nad  bi  maith,  nad  uidnaidet  a folta  coire. 
Tir  do  beir  dar  braigit  fine,  aratreiffu  in  da  tengaid 
dec  diathintud.  Oldas  in  toen  tenga  doafend. 
And  then  follows,  Gach  fuidir  conatothcus  techta 
niica  cinaid  a meic  •,  which  words  are  the  conclufion 
of  the  foregoing  part  of  the  ftatute.  The  firft 
words  are  an  axiom  of  the  law,  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  axiom  regarding  property,  viz.  res  clamat 
Domino  fno.  The  Irifh  literally  means,  every  profit 
claims  a return  to  the  right  owner , and  the  reft  ferve 
for  a conclufion,  viz.  a Jon  or  male  kindred , you  /hall 
pay  no  fine  for  the  fault , meaning,  that  as  right  and 
juftice  favour  you,  the  law  fhall  not  punifh  but 
protect  you. 

The  following  words  are  the  text  of  a new  law 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  viz.  nachai  nachaiarmui  nach 
aindui  nach  ; and  the  enfuing  part  to  the  end  is  an 
explication  of  this  very  old  text  which  may  be  thus 
interpreted  : Of  the  proximity  of  blood , that  perfon  is 
to  fujfer  the  legal  penalties  to  whofe  efiate  the  fattened 
cattle  belong-,  for  the  property  of  the  furniture  does  not 
belong  to  him , except  only  in  the  cafe  of  etgin,  nor  can 
he  enjoy  the  rights  of  the  J on's  offspring  when  the  male 
line  is  not  extin 61  but  the  fold  perfon  may  poffefs  the 
fheep  which  are  fattened  on  the  efiate  ; if  he  goes 
beyond  this , he  mufi  pay  a fine  for  his  fault , and  bear 
the  burden  of  his  trefpafi.  The  words  run  thus  : 
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a comoceus  fine  nach  a cinaid  fadeifin  flathair  idm- 
biatha  ife  iccafs  a cinaid.  Air  ni  lais  dire  a feoit 
achd  colabhin  aithgena  na  ma  ni  gaib  dire  ameic 
nai  naca  dibad  na  ceraicc  nacha  mathair  flaith  ar 
ambiatha  iffi  nodbeir,  agus  iccas  a chinaid  agus 
folloing  acinta.  Here  the  fpecimen  ends  * it  is 
hoped  the  author  of  that  elfay,  will  oblige  us  with 
a publication  of  the  whole  law,  and  every  other 
fragment  of  the  like  kind  in  his  polfeflion. 

By  the  above  fpecimen,  the  heads  whereof  appear 
to  be  compiled  by  a pagan  author,  and  ordained 
or  digefted  by  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  attributed, 
the  truth  of  the  exifience  of  letters  in  Ireland  before 
Chriftianky,  is  probably  demonftratcd.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  advantage  the  author  feems  defirous 
of  pointing  to,  by  this  fele&ion  of  that  code,  for  it 
alio  gives  us  a clear  and  pofitive  law,  according  to 
which,  all  landed  properties  were  to  be  veiled  in  the 
male  line,  with  an  exprefs  exclufion  of  females 
even  in  the  cafe  of  dowry  or  portion,  and  unlefs 
the  male  offspring  of  the  family  were  extinft. 
This  law  was  univerfal  amongft  the  old  Irifh  in 
primitive  times,  from  the  fceptre  to  the  plough- 
fiiare,  from  the  king  to  the  loweft  condition  of  men, 
who  polfelTed  landed  property  •,  it  was  univerfally 
received  as  a national  maxim,  flowing  from  the 
particular  genius  and  fpirit  that  chara&erifed  the 
natives,  and  from  the  political  circumfiances  in 
which  they  found  themfelves  fituated,  relatively  to 
their  neighbours,  as  well  as  from  their  own  common 
views  and  public  interefis. 

Thus  that  national  and  ftate  maxim  originally 
eftablilhed  among  the  Franks,  after  their  firft  fettle- 
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ments  in  Gaul,  by  which  all  female  heirs  were  ex- 
cluded from  any  fhare  in  the  inheritances,  which 
they  called  Salic  lands,  was  not  only  the  refult  of 
their  military  genius,  but  alfo  a neceffary  meafure 
of  public  expediency,  for  extending  their  conquefts 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  it  fhould 
not  be  judged  that  the  Franks  were  either  the  firft, 
or  the  only  nation  that  adopted  it ; no,  for  it  was 
certainly  common  to  other  nations  that  carefully 
obferved  it,  with  regard  to  all  landed  tenures  of  a 
like  original  conftitution  with  the  Salic  lands. 

We  have  good  authority  to  fay,  that  a great  part 
of  them  were  the  fame  individual  lands  that  had 
been  fet  apart  by  the  Roman  emperors,  particularly 
by  Alexander  Severus,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  222, 
as  penfionary  livings,  called  military  benefices , and 
appropriated  to  thofe  officers  who  were  charged 
with  the  defence  of  certain  provinces.  Now  as 
the  right  of  the  proprietors  was  conditional,  and 
depended  on  perfonal  military  fervice,  females 
were  naturally  excluded  from  any  fhare  in  them. 
The  Franks  being  polfelfed  of  thefe  according  as 
they  fell  vacant,  under  their  king  Clovis  and  his 
fons,  the  Salic  laws  made  no  change  in  their  tenure, 
but  left  them  fiill  fubjedf  to  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary fervice.  Hence  that  exprefs  claufe  of  exclud- 
ing women  and  their  race,  from  fharing  in  thofe 
hate  or  Salic  lands,  fo  fundamental  in  the  French 
conftitution,  took  its  firft  rife.  And  in  effedf  fince 
the  very  Crown  and  its  royal  landed  properties, 
were  the  firft  and  principal  Salic  fief,  a female 
fucceffion  with  regard  to  the  Crown,  muft  be  highly 
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inconfiftent  with,  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the 
French  hate. 

According  to  the  tenure  of  our  Irifh  laws,  all 
females  were  excluded  from  having  any  fhare  in 
the  chief  adminiftration  of  affairs,  as  well  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
as  to  its  petty  hates  and  inferior  principalities  ; for 
no  other  reafon,  without  doubt,  than  that  thefe 
hates  required  military  fervice,  for  which  the  female 
fex  was  difqualified  by  nature.  In  effedt  they 
found  themfelves  fituated  among  different  tribes 
of  people,  whofe  principal  reprefentatives  were 
fometimes  ambitious,  and  unjuh  enough  to  en- 
croach on  their  landed  properties  j the  falfe  glory 
of  being  eheemed  more  powerful  and  more  expert 
in  war  than  their  neighbours,  joined  to  their  in- 
terehs  and  the  advancement  of  their  refpedlive 
trials,  often  determined  thefe  men  to  dihurb  the 
public  quiet,  and  endeavour  to  raife  themfelves  on 
the  ruins  of  others.  Hence  followed  a political  ne- 
ceflity  in  every  branch  or  fept,  to  chufe  out  for 
their  chiefs  and  leaders,  men  of  known  valour  and 
experience,  to  fight  their  battles  fucceffively,  and  to 
defend  their  landed  properties  againh  all  invaders. 
And  hence  the  maxim  of  excluding  women  from 
inheriting  landed  properties  was  as  facred  amongft 
the  ancient  Irifh,  as  amongfl  the  Franks,  or  any 
other  people.  And  as  the  lands  of  all  the  petty 
hates  did  abfolutely  and  indifpenfably  exclude 
women  from  inheriting  them,  fo  the  fame  law 
gradually  became  general,  and  defpended  to  the 
loweft  denomination  of  land  proprietors. 
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The  above  Irifh  fpecimen  defcribes  the  injuftice 
of  alienating  the  lands  from  the  male  line,  in  fa- 
vour of  women,  by  the  expreffive  term  of  tir  do 
beir  dar  braigit  fine.  At  this  day  when  a 
man  encroaches  on  any  lands,  and  takes  it  to  farm, 
by  underhand  dealing  and  unknown  terms,  do ghlac 
fe  tar  mo  braigid  e,  or  elfe,  as  gn  'iomh  fill  do  rin  fe  mo 
thalamh  do  ghlaca  thar  mo  bhraghaid  amach ; by 
which  it  would  appear,  that  when  the  male  line  of 
one  family  was  extindt,  the  eftate  was  to  devolve 
on  the  fept  or  fine , and  became  the  property  of 
their  males. 

The  fame  law  was  obferved  by  other  European 
nations ; the  Goths  and  Vandals  excluded  women 
from  fucceeding  to  the  throne.  We  have  a very 
remarkable  inftance  of  this,  in  the  hiftory  of 
Amalajontha , daughter  to  the  famous  Theodoric, 
(and  mother  of  Athelric)  king  of  the  Oltrogoths. 
This  princefs,  whofe  bright  genius  and  eminent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  will 
always  do  her  memory  honour,  was  neverthelefs 
difqualified  to  reign  after  the  death  of  her  fon, 
on  account  of  her  fex,  and  married  Theodatus, 
with  a view  to  exercife  all  regal  power  under 
his  name,  in  which  however  fhe  found  herfelf 
fatally  miftaken  in  534.  See  Cafliodor.  var.  lib. 
10. 

The  Roman  empire  and  the  Imperial  Crown 
excluded  women  from  ever  inheriting  it.  Thus 
when  Atilla  king  of  the  Huns,  furnamed  the 
fcourge  of  God,  demanded  in  marriage  Honoria 
filler  to  Valentinian  III.  with  a view  of  fharing 
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in  the  empire,  by  virtue  of  her  right,  the  emperor 
anfwered,  that  even  in  cafe  he  were  married  to 
Honoria,  he  could  derive  no  right  from  her,  in- 
afmuch  as  women  had  none  to  the  empire.  Neque 
im per  him  Honor  ice  deheri  \ vironim  enim  non  mukerum 
Romanum  mperium  ejje.  See  Prifcus  Rhetor. 
Duchefne.  tom.  i.  p.  223. 

The  Irifh  in  primitive  times  were  not  only  at- 
tentive in  obferving  Stridtly  the  above  law,  in 
favour  of  the  male  line,  from  a political  and  necef- 
fary  principle,  but  they  alfo  obferved  diftributive 
juftice,  in  fharing  equitably  with  the  males  of 
their  refpedtive  families.  They  fhewed  particular 
honour  to  their  chiefs,  and  thefe  in  return  did  not 
defpife  their  inferiors,  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 
The  heads  of  families  considered  that  the  Support 
of  their  friends  and  relations  in  time  of  war, 
was  absolutely  neceffary,  both  for  repelling  the 
power  of  their  enemies  and  advancing  their  mili- 
tary conquefts,  and  therefore  they  judged  that  the 
Sanction  of  rewards  and  a fair  and  honeft  partition 
of  landed  properties,  which  were  often  the  fruit 
of  their  common  valour,  was  the  moft  firm  and 
efficacious  cement  of  union,  that  could  fubfiSt 
between  the  prince  and  his  relations.  Hence  the 
very  nature  of  thefe  military  tenures  rendered  them 
capable  of  being  divided  and  Subdivided  between 
the  males  of  the  firft  proprietors,  and  hence  the 
law  of  gavelling  them  took  its  rife,  and  was  as 
univerfally  obferved  in  this  kingdom,  as  the  very 
law  of  excluding  the  female  Sex  from  any  Chare  in 
them,  has  been  proved  to  be. 
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This  gavelling  fettlement  the  Irifh  called  GAB- 
HALTUS  CINE,  or  GAEHAIL  CINE,  literally 
meaning  family-settlement,  from  whence 
the  Englifh  formed  the  term  gavel-kind.  Gab- 
haltus  or  gabhail,  pronounced  gavail,  in 
Irifh  fignifies  any  landed  fettlement,  lately  acquired 
by  conqueft,  by  inheritance,  or  by  contract ; but 
its  etymologycal  meaning  is  conquest.  Thus 
by  the  words  leabharna  gabhala  is  under- 
ftood  the  book  of  Conquefts ; and  in  the  Irifh 
hiftory  of  Thomond  called  Caithreim  Toirdeal- 
bhaig,  defcribing  the  bloody  wars  carried  on  be- 
tween the  O’Briens  of  Thomond  and  thofe  of  Arra, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  fettlement  or  eftate- 
which  the  latter  pofTeffed  themfelves  of  in  the  coun- 
try of  Arra,  is  called  gab haltus. 

The  Franks  obferved  the  fame  law  of  dividing 
the  tenures  called  Salic  lands.  Abbe  Du  Bos  fhows 
a remarkable  inftance  of  that  truth  ; he  quotes  for 
his  voucher  the  celebrated  Bodinus,  citing  the 
teflamentary  adt  of  a gentleman  of  Guyenne, 
whereby  the  father  divides  between  his  fons,  the 
Salic  or  feodal  lands  of  which  he  was  proprietor. 
And  in  the  fame  place,  this  author  obferves,  that 
in  all  appearance  thofe  military  benefices  were  the 
true  origin  of  the  landed  properties  called  fiefs 
noble,  or  tenures  in  military  fervice. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  alfo  obferved  this  cuftom  ; 
it  is  well  known  they  divided  their  landed  interefts 
between  the  poffeffoi’s  children,  which  they  called 
in  their  language  cife-al-kin,  a word  nearly 
fimilar  in  found  and  in  meaning  to  the  Irifh  term 
cabhail-cine. 
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The  Wellh,  who  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
Britons,  in  like  manner  obferved  this  law,  at  all 
times,  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Irifh,  and 
continued  fo  to  do  until  the  thirty-fecond  year  of 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign.  See  War.  Antiq.  Hib. 
c.  8.  Davis  Hift.  relat.  p.  20. 

It  is  then  no  way  furprifing,  that  the  chief 
Strongbonian  families,  exclufive  of  thofe  con- 
fined within  the  Englifh  pale  about  Dublin,  ob- 
ferved the  fame  old  cuftom  at  their  firft  fettling  in 
thiskingdom.  The  Fitzgeralds,  theBARRYS, 
the  Burks,  &c.  &c.  were  as  obfervant  of  it  as  the 
Irifh  ; and  whether  they  derived  it  from  the  practice 
of  their  anceftors  the  Franco-Normans  and  Welfh, 
who  religioufiy  obferved  it,  as  I have  fhown,  or 
whether  they  conformed  themfelves  to  it,  as  they 
did  to  the  other  cuftomary  laws  of  this  nation, 
certain  it  is,  that  they  did  ftri&ly  follow  it.  This 
has  been  a difputed  point ; but  to  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  I will  here  tranflate  a paffage  from  a book 
called  Leabar  Irfe  clainne  I Maolchonnaire  \ which 
treats  particularly  of  fome  Gavels  made  in  three 
different  branches  of  the  O’Brien  race  * and  then 
follows  this  Gavel  belonging  to  the  Burks  of  Caftle- 
connel  and  Brittas. 

It  begins  by  relating,  that  the  baron  of  Caftle- 
connel  was  cotemporary  with  the  genealogift ; the 
faid  baron  was  Tiboid  fon  of  Tiboid,  fon  of 
William,  fon  of  Edmond,  fon  of  William,  fon  of 
Richard,  fon  of  Walter,  fon  of  Richard,  fon  of 
Edmond,  fon  of  Richard  firft  earl  of  Ulfter,  called 
Iarla  rua,  fon  of  William  og,  fon  of  William 
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Congur.  This  red  earl  was  generaliffimo  to  Edward 
I.  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  and  Gafcony. 

Walter  Burk,  baron  of  Caftleconning,  now  called 
Caftleconnel,  third  diredl  defcendant  from  Richard 
de  Burgo  earl  of  Ulfter,  divides  his  eftate  between 
his  three  fons  Richard,  Edmond,  and  Tobias. 
Richard  firft  Iarla  rua  or  red  earl,  fon  to  William  og, 
fon  of  William  Congur. 

Walter  gave  to  thefe  three  fons,  whom  he  had  by 
his  wife  daughter  to  Mac  William,  unequal  por- 
tions of  land,  viz.  to  the  eldeft  fon  Richard,  who 
is  Ailed  heir,  he  gave  the  four  plow-lands  of  Tiu- 
bridaron,  Caftleconaing  and  the  fix  plow-lands  that 
are  its  annexes,  two  plow-lands  of  Ballylafgy,  four 
plow-lands  of  Cahircinlis,  and  four  plow-lands  of 
Cluain  Maenagain  in  Clan  Richard  ; which  in  all 
make  twenty  plowlands ; he  had  befides  (da  cheath- 
ramhan  deag)  twelve  quarters  of  the  lands  of  Cala. 

He  gave  his  fecond  fon  Edmond  four  plow-lands 
of  Difirt  labrais,  the  four  plow-lands  of  Garran  i 
ciava  fituate  in  Aofiri  muighe,  making  in  all  for 
him  eight  plow-lands. 

-To  his  third  fon  Tobias  or  Theobald  he  gave 
the  four  plow-lands  of  Brittas,  two  plowlands  of 
Rath  Siurtan,  and  a plow-land  of  Carrig  Ciotail, 
and  he  was  to  receive  a mark  every  year  as  rent 
out  of  the  two  free  plow-lands  of  Ballylafky. 
Marg  ciofa  fan  mbliain  a dha  Sheifiric  haera  an  bhaik 
loifgthe. 

It  was  indeed  reafonable  and  juft  that  Richard 
the  eldeft  fon  fhould  be  more  generoufly  dealt 
with  than  his  brothers,  not  only  by  virtue  of  his 
birth- rank,  but  becaufe  he  had  many  children  ; 
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for  by  his  firft  wife,  daughter  of  Macnamara,  he 
had  John  and  Walter ; by  his  fecond  wife  Catha- 
rine Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  the  knight  of  the 
Glin,  he  had  Richard,  Ulic  and  Thorilas;  and 
by  Elizabeth  Butler,  daughter  of  Mae  Phiarais,  he 
had  Tobias  and  Ulic  the  younger,  without  men- 
tioning the  female  offspring. 

Richard  the  red  earl  .was  ftiled  earl  of  Ulfter,  in 
right  of  his  mother  Mora,  only  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Hugo  de  Lacey  earl  of  Ulfter ; his  fecond 
fon  Edmond  married  Slany  O’Brien,  daughter  of 
Turlogh  O’Brien,  lord  of  Thomond.  Edmond’s 
eldeft  brother  John  de  Burgo  was  anceftor  to  the 
earls  of  Clan-Ricard. 

It  may  now  be  obj edited  that  thefe  examples  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  law  of  Gavel  kind  only  regards 
the  Irifh  in  the  time  of  Chriftianity,  and  is  no  way 
pertinent  to  the  defign  of  this  effay,  which  fhould 
principally  tend  to  illuftrate  the  laws,  cuftoms, 
manners  and  literature  of  the  pagan  Irifh.  My 
anfwer  is,  that  the  introdudtion  and  eftablifhment 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  amongftus  did  not  change, 
or  meddle  in  the  political  or  civil  laws  of  the 
nation,  that  were  juft  in  themfelves,  and  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  people ; it  only  rectified  what 
was  vicious  or  unjuft  in  them,  and  fquared  them 
to  the  interior  law  of  confcience,  and  the  didftates 
of  good  reafon,  fecurely  directed  by  the  gofpel. 
Hence  the  converfion  of  a people  to  Chriftianity 
did  not  affedd  their  political  principles  of  govern- 
ment, nor  caufe  the  leaft  alteration  in  their  civil 
ftatutes,  v/hen  thefe  were  equitable.  And  fince  no 
fort  of  injuftice  was  fuffered  by  the  Gavel  law,  but 
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on  the  contrary,  all  parties  had  their  rights  main- 
tained for  them  by  its  tenure,  confequently  it  mult 
be  fuppofed  that  it  was  an  ancient  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  Irifh  nation.  I am  confident  that 
the  Irifh  will  find  it  enacted  amongft  their  laws,  in 
their  literary  refearches  into  antiquity ; and  hence  I 
may  conclude  with  a certain  degree  of  plaufibility, 
that  although  no  proofs  taken  from  authentic  writ- 
ings of  pagan  times  could  be  now  exhibited,  never- 
thelefs  a fimple  perfpeftive  of  the  examples  above 
cited,  will  fufficiently  evince  its  having  exifted  in 
this  kingdom  long  before  St.  Patrick. 

Nor  are  we  deftitute  of  proofs  to  clear  up  this 
difficulty.  I fhall  take  no  notice  of  the  divifions 
which  certain  Irifh  princes  made  of  the  kingdom 
between  their  children,  at  epochas  very  diflant  from 
Chriftianity,  as  mentioned  by  Keating  and  O’Fla- 
herty, becaufe  they  are  eiteemed  fabulous  authors. 
I fhall  point  out  a very  fingular  gavel,  from  the 
Liber  Lecanus ; it  is  made  by  the  famous  Nial, 
furnamed  of  the  nine  hoftages,  who  diftributed  his 
efiates,  called  a cric  bunait , between  his  fons,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  ill,  to  Eogan  he  gave  the 
lands  of  Oileach  or  Oileach  tir,  called  Tyrone  ; 2d, 
to  Conalgulban  he  gave  from  Lough  Foyle  to  the 
Brand  of  Neothaile  eaftwards ; 3d,  to  Fergus  the 
lands  intervening  between  both,  thus  exprelTed 
cehtarde  7 bai  fe  cechtar  nai , which  words  feem  to 
mean,  that  he  was  to  have  his  alternative  in  the 
government,  with  his  two  now  mentioned  brothers; 
judicet  lettor ; 4th,  to  Conal  he  gave  the  territory 
of  Breag,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Meath  ; 5th, 
to  Carbre,  who  was  the  finfear  or  eldell:  of  his  fons, 
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he  gave  the  north  parts  of  his  demefnes ; 6th,  to 
his  brother  Feachra,  the  territories  near  the  fea, 
from  Eafrua  to  Salmon’s  leap  to  Rind  i fiaehrach  in 
Connaught ; 7th,  to  Maine  he  gave  from  Cruachan 
fead,  (or  the  wood  of  Cruachan)  fituated  in  i Briuin 
Connaught  to  Lough  Ribh  on  the  Shannon,  and  he 
conftituted  him  high  proteElor  of  all  Ireland,  tug  do 
Ard-comairce  Einn  uile  ; 8th,  to  Laogaire,  furnamed 
garb,  he  gave  the  lands  and  government  of  Tara, 
follamnas  E eamra  \ 9th,  to  Enna  Ilcrothach  (or  of 
many  fhapes)  and  to  his  brother  Laogaire  beg  (or 
the  little)  he  gave  from  Lough  Aidnin  in  Meath  to 
the  north-weft  j 1 oth,  to  Fiacha  he  gave  Uifnech 
mor  in  Meath,  in  the  very  centre  of  Ireland. 

Upon  all  thefe  different  fpecimens  of  Irifh  Gavels, 
feveral  obfervations  do  naturally  occur.  Firft,  that 
either  the  fathers  or  the  feniors  of  families  generally 
obferved  an  equitable  and  fometimes  an  equal  por- 
tion of  (hares,  between  the  males  of  the  faid  families, 
whereof  we  fee  perfect  examples  in  the  preceding 
gavels.  Secondly,  that  the  natural  Jons  had  their 
equal  (hares,  as  well  as  the  fons  born  in  lawful 
wedlock  ; from  both  which  circumflances,  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude,  that  -this  cuflom  was  grounded 
on  the  patriarchal  or  primitive  law  of  nature,  and 
confequently  derived  from  a principle  of  a more 
ancient  eftablilhment  than  the  laws  of  Chriftian 
, princes,  whereby  bajlards  are  excluded  from  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  family  eftate,  while  the  legitimate 
children  are  living.  Thus  according  to  the  fame 
primitive  law,  Jacob’s  fons  by  the  handmaids  of  his 
wives  Leah  and  Rachel,  are  ranked  amongft  the 
heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael,  upon  a level  in 
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point  of  landed  property,  with  the  Tons  of  his  lawful 
wives,  and  their  defcendants  entitled  to  enjoy  their 
fhares  of  the  land  of  promife,  as  well  as  thofe 
fprung  from  the  other  children  of  that  patriarch. 

It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  it  was  generally  the 
fenior,  and  not  the  dired  heir  in  lineal  defcent  from 
the  common  flock,  who  was  qualified  to  make  this 
gavel,  becaufe  he  was  the  chief  proprietor  * of  this 
we  fee  a clear  infiance  in  the  Cuanagh  gavel  made 
by  Conor  mor  O’Brien,  whofe  coufin-german  Tur- 
logh  fon  of  Thady,  furnamed  Anchomraic  (the 
fighter)  was  the  dired  heir,  this  Thady  being  the 
elder  brother  of  Mortogh  father  to  Conor  mor. 
Notwithftanding  we  fee  that  Conor,  by  his  right  of 
feniority,  was  chief  of  the  family,  proprietor  of  its 
landed  eftates,  and  folely  qualified  to  make  the 
gavel ; the  text  runs  thus  : T ug  an  Conchur  morfa 
hath  m codach  ranna  fearainn ■ rctinig  e fein  do  dhis 
mkac  Taidg  an  chomhraic  air  a mbeith  na  Jinfior  hr  ait  fi- 
re ch  aige  \ he  explains  this  matter  fully  by  the  fol- 
lowing words,  dob  oge  an  Muircheartach  fo  athair 
Chonchubhair  mhoir  na  Taidhg  an  chomhraic. 

Another  obfervation,  equally  curious,  may  be 
noticed,  viz.  that  though  the  chief  or  fenior  flints 
himfelf  to  a bare  equality  of  (hare  with  every  other 
male  of  the  family,  yet  he  referves  the  chief  pro- 
perty of  the  efiate  as  vefted  in  himfelf  during  his 
life,  by  fubjeding  all  the  other  fhares  to  a chief 
rent,  which  was  to  be  paid  him  in  an  humble  and 
dutiful  manner.  This  was  doubtlefs  flight  and  in- 
confiderable,  neverthelefs  it  was  a lufficient  mark 
both  of  his  authority  over  them,  and  of  their  de- 
pendency on  him,  as  their  chief  lord ; in  a word, 
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the  equality  of  ffiares,  fhowed  a real  community  of 
goods  between  the  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
referved  chief  rent,  both  fecured  the  refpedt  due  to 
the  fenior,  and  declared  the  property  of  the  elf  ate 
to  be  veiled  in  him  alone.  Hence  what  Strabo 
applies  to  the  Afiatic  Iberians  was  equally  applicable 
to  the  Irijh  nation  in  former  times.  Hi  omnia  per 
familias  commnnia  habent  fed  is  imperat  et  rem  habet 
qui  fenior  eft. 

Now  as  the  referve  of  chief  rent  on  the  gavelled 
lands,  not  only  edablifhed  the  fway,  and  influence 
of  the  chief  lord,  or  head  of  the  family,  over  all  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  like  wife  fecured  for  him 
a reverfion  of  the  edate  when  the  adtu-al  tenants 
either  forfeited  or  died  without  ilfue  ^ fo  this  cudom 
was  not,  and  could  not  be  then  attended  with  any 
confequences  fo  deftrudtive  of  the  fplendor  of  a fa- 
mily, as  it  muff  be  in  our  days.  In  ancient  times 
the  dignity  of  a chief  did  not  depend  on  pecuniary 
revenues  ; it  confided  in  his  power  and  influence 
over  the  tribe  he  governed,  in  the  affluence  of  pro- 
vifions  he  had  for  his  hotifhold,  and  in  the  number 
of  fighting  men  he  could  command  to  vindicate  his 
rights,  to  afliff  his  friends,  or  to  enlarge  his  con- 
queffs.  And  as  to  the  fplendor  of  the  tribe  in 
general,  it  confided  in  their  numbers,  in  the  full 
and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and  in 
their  capacity  of  furnifhing  their  family  chiefs  with 
their  different  fupplies. 

In  fine,  the  Gavel  cuflom,  as  it  was  obferved  by 
the  ancient  Irifh,  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
reconcileable  with  the  exigencies  of  the  date,  and 
with  the  dignity  of  any  chieftain,  were  he  even  a 
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fovereign  prince.  And  why  not  ? fince  it  was 
grounded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  reafon,  the  lav/ 
of  diftributive  juftice  and  equity  ; and  fince  it  was 
adapted  to  times  and  circumftances  of  political 
government,  in  which  it  could  not  be  productive 
of  any  confequences  prejudicial  to  public  or  private 
economy  ; it  fecured  their  prerogatives  to  the  eldeft, 
and  their  birthrights  to  the  younger  brothers  of  a 
family,  far  from  qualifying  the  latter,  in  any  cafual 
circumftances,  to  ufurp  the  natural  rights  of  the 
former. 

I flatter  myfelf  the  reader  will  now  be  convinced 
of  the  unjuft  epithets  of  barbarous  and  uncivil , which 
have  been  thrown  on  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  Irifh ; for  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  honour- 
able and  very  learned  author,  “ the  old  aCts  of  a 
ftate,  are  not  only  the  beft  materials  for  a hiftory, 
but  they  are  like  wife  ftrong  defcriptions  of  the 
manners  of  the  times.”  And  I am  forry  this  ho- 
nourable gentleman  (e)  fhould  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
milled  fo  much  with  refpedt  to  the  Irifh,  as  to  de- 
clare his  opinion  lately  in  a very  learned  affembly, 
that  “ the  kings  of  Ireland,  even  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  feem  to  have  been  as  little  civilized 
as  the  favages  of  North  America The  honour- 
able gentleman  indeed  grounded  his  authority  on  a 
writer,  who  knew  as  much  of  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  he  did  of  thofe  of  Otaheite. 
With  as  much  propriety  he  might  quote  a writer  qf 

the 


(f)  Hon.  Diiines  Barrington,  in  a paper  read  before  the 
fociety  of  antiquarians,  London,  on  March  14,  1771,  and 
printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Archaeolog.  p.  75.  Th? 
authority  he  mentions  is  Froiffart,  I.  3.  p.  204. 
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the  lafl  century , to  prove  the  Irifh  of  that  age  to 
have  been  pagans ; under  the  Brehon  laws  living 
like  wild  beajls  in  the  woods  ; drinkers  of  the  blood  of 
animals ; mid  eaters  of  raw  flefh  (f).  But  at  the 
very  period  this  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
is  pleafed  to  denominate  them  favages,  we  beg 
leave  to  prove,  from  as  good  authority,  that  the 
Irifh  were  a civilized,  mercantile  people,  and  re- 
nowned for  their  manufactures  in  a country  where 
arts  and  fciences  had  been  long  eftablifhed. 
Similamente  palfamo  en  IRLANDA, 

La  qual  fra  noi  e degna  de  fama 
Per  le  nobile  faie  che  ci  manda. 

Quefta  gente  ben  che  moftra  felvaggia 
E per  li  monti  la  contrada  accierba 
Non  de  meno  le  dolcie  ad  cui  lafaggia. 

Dita  mundi,  componuto  per  Fazio  di  Gluberti 
de  Fizenza.  Capitulo  26.  Printed  1474. 

The 

(f)  Lucs  De  Linda,  Defcriptio  Orbis.  Amfterdam  1665. 
p.  385.  Mores  Hibernorum  noftri  temporis.  Baptizatis  in- 
fantibus  nomina  imponunt  profana — matrimonia  contrahunt, 
non  de  prtefenti,  fed  de  futuro,  ideo  facile  divortium  ad- 
mi:tunr,  ubi  fine  negotio  maritus  aliam  qusrit  uxorem  et 
mulier  alterum  maritum — (Ilveftres  Irlandi  in  genua  procum- 
bunt,  cum  novilunium  fpettant— frumentum  pro  equis, 
quorum  ingentem  gerunt  curam,  fervant — urgente  nimium 
fame  etiam  crudas  carnes  comedunt — vaccae  fanguinem  co- 
agulatuin  butyro  fuperfundunt,  et  ita  comedunt.  Adhaec 
Anglo-Hiberni  adeo  ab  antiquis  ill  is  Hibernis  funt  feperati 
ut  colonorum  omnium  ultimus  qui  in  Anglica  provincia  ha- 
bitat, filiam  fuam,  vel  nobiliftimo  Hibernorum  principi  in 
matrimonium  non  daret. — Tales  vero  lites  sftimare  folent 
ceiti  homines  quos  Brebonios  appellant,  qui  tarn  juris  civilis, 
quam  Brltannici  ignorantes  funt,  judicantque  folum  ex 
domefticis  conluetudinibus,  qus  ufu  et  frequenlia  aftuum 
receptse  funt.— In  fylvis  et  montanis  velut  ferx  oberrent  locis 
I — quod  illorum  fpe&at  eruditionem,  ilia  valde  exigua  eft. 
Medicos  ibi  haereditas,  non  do&rina  facit,  fatifque  fe  doftos 
putant,  fi  illud  H'ppocratis,  art  hnga  vita  brevis  recitarc 
queant. 
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The  author  according  to  Tome  was  prior  to 
Dante.  Crefcimbini  thinks  he  flourifhed  about 

137°- 

In  art.  Jaie  in  the  Did.  della  Crufca,  there  is 
quoted  an  ancient  romance,  called  quattre  conte , in 
which  the  hero  gives  a gown  of  faia  cflrlanda  to  his 
miftrefs. 

Ci  manda  in  line  3.  undoubtedly  marks  an  eftab- 
lifhed  trade  and  not  an  accidental  intercourfe  5 and 
in  the  Brehon  laws  prior  to  this  time,  we  find  a tax 
upon  Italian  wine,  and  on  the  (hells  of  the  great 
cocoa  nuts,  brought  from  Italy,  to  be  made  into 
drinking  cups.  The  Brehon  laws  are  faid  to  have 
been  annulled  at  a parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  in 
the  government  of  L.  D.  of  Clarence,  who  landed 
in  1365. 
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O man  underftood  the  languages  of  thefe 


jL  iflands  better  than  Mr.  Lhwyd,  and  no  man 
has  done  more  juftice  to  the  purity  of  the  Iberno- 
Celtic  or  Irifh  dialed!.  This  learned  antiquarian 
avers,  that  he  had  feen  and  perufed  an  ancient  Irifh 
vocabulary  in  manufcript,  wherein  the  letter  P was 
not  comprehended.  No  Irifh  manufcripts  Hill  ex- 
tant, or  even  in  Mr.  Lhwyd’s  time,  can  with  any 
well  grounded  authority,  be  efteemed  of  higher 
antiquity,  than  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
or  at  moll  the  end  of  the  eighth,  although  it  mud 
be  allowed,  that  fome  poetical  fragments  regarding 
hihory  and  genealogy,  compofed  by  authors  who 


lived 
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lived  before  the  eighth  century,  have  been  copied 
by  the  annalffts  of  fucceeding  ages,  and  by  them 
tranfmitted  down  to  us ; yet  we  muft  candidly 
own,  that  manufcripts  of  the  ninth  century  are 
exceeding  rare ; but  fince  Mr.  Lhwyd,  whofe  can- 
dour was  not  inferior  to  his  erudition,  does  not 
give  his  opinion  of  the  antiquity  of  his  manufcript 
vocabulary,  I advance  its  date  high  enough,  when 
I fuppofe  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth 
century  ^ and  if  the  letter  P were  then  ufed,  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  may  be  found  in  it,  as 
well  as  the  other  letters  of  the  Irifh  alphabet. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  with  full  affurance,  that 
the  Irifh  did  not  receive  the-  letter  P for  writing 
their  own  language,  before  the  tenth  century,  if 
they  adopted  it  even  fo  early  •,  the  plain  confe- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  till  then,  they  received  and 
made  ufe  of  no  more  than  fixteen  letters,  for  writing 
their  language. 

The  fparing  ufe  the  Irifh  have  made  of  the  letter 
P,  even  fince  they  adopted  it,  and  their  care  in  fub- 
ftituting  the  letter  B in  its  place,  plainly  (hows, 
they  looked  upon  them  as  characters  of  the  fame 
organ.  This  obfervation  carries  far  greater  weight, 
when  we  confider  this  fubftitution  to  take  place, 
even  in  words  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
wherein  the  letter  P always  was  the  dominant  cha- 
racter ; as  in  the  Irifh  words  deifciobal  a difciple, 
abfdal  an  apoftle.  Now  it  is  clear  to  every  perfon, 
that  thefe  two  words  unknown  to  the  Irifh  before 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  were  written  with 
the  letter  P and  never  with  B,  the  former  of  Latin 
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origin  difcipulus , and  the  latter  of  a Greek  deriva- 
tion was  always  written  apojlolos  in  that  tongue,  and 
flpoftolus  in  the  Latin.  It  is  evident  from  many 
examples  which  might  be  quoted,  that  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  not  been  accurate  enough  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  thefe  two  charadters,  until  their 
languages  threw  off  the  antique  drefs  of  barbarifm, 
and  became  polifhed  and  refined  by  a fucceffion  of 
great  poets  and  orators  capable  of  refining  the  lan- 
guage, while  they  reformed  the  literary  talle  of 
their  countrymen.  And  it  is  a known  fadt,  that 
the  Dutch  and  Flemings,  and  feveral  provincialifts 
on  the  continent,  do  not  diftindtly  and  inconfufedly 
pronounce  thefe  two  charadters  to  this  very  day. 
I may  alfo  add,  that  in  the  old  Runic  alphabet 
called  by  Olaus  Wormius,  alphabet um  Runiciim 
Gothorum  vetiiftijjimum , no  other  difference  is  to  be 
feen  between  B and  P,  except  that  the  fame  cha- 
radter  is  pundfuated  twice  to  point  out  P,  though 
irj  the  Runic  alphabet  of  Vulphila  (firft  bifhop  of 
the  Vifigoths)  to  be  feen  in  Olaus  Wormius’s  Runic 
literature,  both  thefe  charadters  are  as  different  as 
any  other  letters  of  that  alphabet.  It  is  needlefs  to 
quote  examples  where  the  Irifh  have  generally  fub- 
flituted  the  letter  B inftead  of  P,  in  thefe  words, 
wherein  the  latter  letter  is  now  made  ufe  of  without 
any  difficulty,  fince  many  examples  of  it  are  to  be 
met  with,  in  almoit  every  page  of  the  vellum 
manufcripts.  Yet  I have  not  feen  any  manufcripts, 
in  which  that  letter  did  not  fometimes  occur,  (fbme 
folios  of  the  Brehon  laws  excepted)  although  lefs 
frequently  than  in  the  Irifh  writings  of  later  times, 
fo  that  the  higher  we  mount  up,  the  antiquity  of 
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the  manufcripts  is  more  difcernable,  by  the  little  u(e 
made  of  P.  Indeed  it  is  fcarcely  at  all  to  be  found 
in  the  Irifh  fragments,  cited  here  and  there,  from 
the  firft  preachers  of  the  gofpel  and  their  immediate 
iuccelfors,  confequently  before  the  introduction  of 
Latin  literature  in  this  ifland,  the  letter  P was  not 
fo  much  as  known  ; or  if  they  obferved  any  dif- 
ference between  it  and  B,  they  thought  fo  clofe  an 
affinity  reigned  between  the  organic  powers  of  both, 
as  that  the  characters  proper  for  expreffing  the  one, 
might  equally  ferve  for  founding  the  other  ; leaving 
it  always  to  the  judicious  reader’s  underftanding  and 
experience  to  make  the  difcernment,  and  to  diftin- 
guifh  by  his  articulation,  what  was  yet  undeter- 
mined for  want  of  a diftinCt  character',  hence  in 
feme  of  our  modern  grammars  the  P is  called  B 
bog  i.  e.  B foft. 

To  the  above  remarks  I fhall  adjoin  the  follow- 
ing obfervation,  as  curious  in  itfelf,  as  pertinent  to 
the  prefen t difcuffion.  The  Irifh  monuments  which 
either  confuming  time,  or  the  extravagant  zeal  of 
parties,  have  permitted  to  reach  our  times,  chiefly 
confift  of  literal  tranilations  and  comments  on  the 
old  or  new  teftaments,  commonly  concluding  with 
the  recital  of  feme  miracle,  or  the  lives  of  the  faints 
and  martyrs ; and  there  is  fcarcely  any  voluminous 
piece  of  vellum  manufcripts,  which  does  not  alfo 
comprehend  feme  few  ditfertations  on  medicine, 
and  are  for  the  moll  part  literal  tranilations  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  the  two  moil  celebrated 
phyficians  whom  antiquity  can  boafi:  of.  In  all 
thefe  compofitions,  wc  find  Latin  texts  and  quota- 
tions very  faithfully  cited,  not  only  from  the 
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Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Evangelifts, 
moltly  according  to  the  ancient  vulgate  or  Italic 
verfion,  but  alfo  from  the  original  Greek  of  the  two 
famous  parents  of  medicine  above-mentioned  •,  I 
have  alfo  in  my  poiTeftion  a very  fair  copy  of  Sillams 
de  Nigns  in  Almanforem , beautifully  written  on 
vellum.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  the 
letter  P be  often  ufed  in  the  orthography  of  thefe 
authors,  yet  in  the  quotations  it  is  generally  omitted, 
and  the  letter  B fubftituted  in  its  room,  by  our 
Irilh  fcriveners.  This  muft  have  been  done  with 
knowledge  and  defign,  and  clearly  demonftrates, 
that  the  Irifh  did  not  receive  or  ufe  it  earlier  than 
about  the  ninth  or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ; 
for  it  is  unqueftionably  true,  that  feverai  of  thofe 
manufcripts  are  not  more  ancient  than  that  epoch, 
as  may  be  eafily  difcovered  by  the  novelty  of  the 
ftyle  and  other  characters. 

There  is  another  inftance  regarding  this  character 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  itands  coeval  with  Chrif- 
tianity  itfelf  in  Ireland,  and  feems  to  furnifh  us 
with  a fubfidiary  proof  of  the  ufe  of  letters  having 
been  fubltituted  in  Ireland  before  that  period.  All 
readers  of  ecclefiaftic  hiftory  are  no  ftrangers  to  the 
religious  veneration  and  folemnity  paid  by  all 
Chriftians,  to  the  feftival  of  Eafler , both  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  but  particularly  by 
thofe  who  were  to  be  employed  in  the  converfion  of 
infidels.  Great  debates  have  arifen  concerning  the 
day  of  its  celebration  in  an  early  period  ; it  may  be 
fuppofed  the  milhonaries  into  Ireland,  who  firft 
delivered  the  divine  word  to  the  pagans  of  this 
country,  did  not  fail,  as  ufual,  to  infpire  into  the 
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hearts  of  their  converts,  the  moil  profound  vene- 
ration  poflible  for  this  great  folemnity,  calling  it 
according  to  the  pradtice  of  the  oriental  and  occi- 
dental churches  by  the  name  of  PASCHA,  which 
word  was  always  retained  by  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  to  fignify  that  auguft 
feftival. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  thefe  preachers  and 
their  fucceffors  were  fcrupuloufly  zealous  in  teaching 
the  Irifh  converts  the  true  orthography  and  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  pafcha,  yet  they  never  did 
receive  that  word  into  their  language,  but  rejected 
and  threw  off  the  initial  P,  and  took  another  cha- 
racter of  a quite  different  organ,  that  is  to  fay  C,  fo 
as  to  found  caifc  and  cafca , cnjga  in  the  oblique  in- 
flexions ; though  it  is  well  known  to  any  perfon 
fkilled  in  the  lrilh  language,  that  pafca  and  pafga 
or  paifg , or  even  the  change  of  P into  B,  fo  as  to 
found  it  baifg  or  bafga , are  as  agreeable  to  the  Irifh 
pronunciation  as  it  now  is  in  its  extraordinary 
change.  A character  of  fo  different  an  organ,  as 
is  the  palate  from  the  lips,  would  make  us  incline 
to  think,  that  the  letter  P not  being  ufed  at  all  by 
the  pagan  Irifh,  the  miffionaries  adopted  C as  a cha- 
racter moft  frequently  ufed  amongft  them,  and 
confequently  the  firff  preachers  of  Chriftianity  in 
Ireland,  found  their  pagan  difciples  in  pofieffion  of 
this  letter  C,  as  well  as  of  the  other  letters  neceflary 
for  exprefling  their  language  articulately. 

It  is  a certain  truth,  that  the  lrilh  had  at  all  times 
in  their  language,  the  fame  organic  founds  which 
are  now  appropriated  to  the  Latin  characters,  toge- 
ther with  other  organic  powers  of  fpeech,  not  to  be 
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found  in  the  Latin  tongue,  for  which  confequently 
the  Romans  had  no  characters,  though  fome  of 
them  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  and  other 
European  dialects ; but  fince  they  laid  afide  their 
own  ancient  characters,  and  adopted  the  Roman 
alphabet,  they  ftill  retained  luch  a veneration  for 
their  old  letters,  as  never  to  admit  any  of  the 
Roman  characters,  which  were  not  found  in  their 
primitive  alphabet,  even  when  they  wrote  Latin 
words,  wherein  fuch  characters  were  ufed  at  all 
times. 

Thus  in  all  words  begun  or  ended  by  X,  indead 
of  writing  that  fimple  character,  they  never  chofe 
to  reprefent  it,  otherwife  than  by  employing  two  of 
the  Roman  characters,  viz.  gs  or  cj,  a trouble  they 
certainly  might  have  faved  themfelves,  at  lead;  in 
writing  the  Latin,  had  they  not  rejected  it  as  an 
exotic  character,  and  not  exiting  in  their  ancient 
alphabet ; if  this  was  not  the  true  motive,  I candidly 
acknowledge,  the  cafe  feems  to  me  a paradox ; 
for  if  the  Irifh  had  no  letters  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Latin  alphabet,  what  could  be  their  motive 
condantly  to  reject  fome  fimple  characters,  and 
fubditute  two  different  letters  in  their  dead,  efpe- 
cially  in  writing  a foreign  tongue,  to  which  all  fuch 
characters  were  equally  proper  and  fitting  ; and  if 
all  letters  were  equally  new  and  exotic  to  them, 
certainly  all  had  an  equal  right  to  be  preferved  by 
them  ? Yet  did  they  admit  X as  a numeral. 

This  is  not  the  only  inftance  I find  of  the  fame 
economy  being  practifed  by  the  Irifh  writers  of 
ancient  times,  for  when  occafion  offered  of  writing 
v confonant  fo  natural  to  the  Latin,  they  always 
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rejedted  this  charadter,  and  fubftituted  in  its  place 
bh  or  mh , and  more  anciently  b or  m,  with  a point 
or  dafh,  to  determine  the  found  and  value  of  the 
Latin  v confonant ; their  reafon  muff  undoubtedly 
have  been,  either  that  that  fimple  charadter  v was 
never  ufed  in  their  own  alphabet,  or  elfe,  that  the 
Irifh  language  had  no  fuch  found  as  v confonant  in 
their  dialed!,  which  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe, 
that  it  occurs  not  more  frequently  in  the  Latin,  or 
any  other  living  or  dead  language  whatfoever 
infomuch  that  it  can,  and  does  actually  take  place 
in  all  words  beginning  with  either  B or  M,  in  order 
to  form  the  inflexions,  and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
by  the  fkilfui  reader,  to  whom  the  affixing  a point 
or  dafh,  as  was  fometimes  pradtifed  by  the  ancients, 
will  be  unneceffary,  and  much  more  fo,  the  ad- 
joining of  the  afpirate  H,  fo  as  to  make  it  bh  or 
mh , by  which  thefe  ftrong  labial  elements  are  meta- 
morphofed  into  afpirated,  or  whittling  charadters, 
if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  after  the  example  of 
the  learned  Defbroffes,  in  his  ingenious  work  on 
the  mechanical  formation  of  languages. 

Now7  as  this  conduct  of  the  firft  Irifh  converts, 
with  regard  to  certain  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet, 
teems  diredtly  oppofite  to  all  good  economy, 
whereas  by  receiving  a few  more  of  them,  efpecially 
the  v confonant,  w'ould  have  fpared  them  expence 
of  time  and  labour  and  vellum,  objedts  not  un- 
worthy their  care,  fo  their  conftancy  in  adhering  to 
fo  injudicious  a pradtice,  affords  almott  a proof 
and  argument  in  favour  of  the  prejudices  of  their 
former  education  and  letters,  whereof  they  intended 
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to  leave  us  clear  veftiges,  even  on  its  very  ruins 
( g ).  This  quality  of  preferving  old  cuftoms  and 
ufages  is  fo  innate  of  old,  in  Irifhmen,  that  no 
nation  can  pretend  to  it  with  more  juftice,  innova- 
tion being  at  all  times  diametrically  oppofite  to 
their  genius. 

If  the  old  Irifli  had  no  letters,  no  alphabet  of 
their  own  fafhion,  with  a peculiar  manner  of  em- 
ploying them,  for  exprelling  the  organic  founds  of 
their  language,  and  for  preferving  the  original 
ftru&ure  of  their  words,  an  art  wherein  all  true 
orthography  confifts,  it  is  apparent  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  that  they  could  never  have 
thought  of  ufing  the  labial  letter  M with  the 
afpirate  H fubjoined  to  it,  to  render  the  found  of 
the  Latin  v confonant. 

At  a time  when  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
were  polifhed  and  refined,  fo  as  to  become  new 
and  perfedft  languages,  happy  for  the  literati,  the 
Irifli  had  neither  relifh  or  leifure  to  think  of  fuch  a 
Von.  II.  E reform. 


( g ) The  learned  antiquarian  Thomas  Hearne  has  felefted 
a Roman  infcription,  which  clearly  proves  that  we  know  not 
what  power  the  ancient  Romans  gave  to  feveral  letters. 

Haud  aliter  atque  apud  Romanos  B faepiffime  idem  valebat 
quod  V ut  illis  exploratiflimum  eftqui  in  monumentis  vetuftis 
verfantur,  ipde  certe  in  hac  infcriptione  apud  Fabrettum  : 
AG  A Tf-IEMER 
COIVGI  BENE 
BIBENT1  (LVE  VI 
X IT  ANN  XXXII  D XXVIII. 
bibenti  rtihil  aliud  fignificnt  quam  viventi,  quamvis  correftio 
immediate  fequens  VIXIT  dubium  relinquere  videatur,  an 
de  bibace,  an  de  fobrie  et  parce  vitam  agente  intelligi 
debeat.  See  this  learned  antiquarian  on  more  examples  of 
this  kind  in  his  preface  to  Guil.  Neubrigcnfls  Chronica, 
And  here  we  mud  obf.  rve  that  bibeo  is  the  Celtic  root  of  the 
Latin  vivo. 
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reform,  fo  as  to  lofe  the  radical  words  and  ortho- 
graphy. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  at  raoft  in 
the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.  the  Irifh,  like  all  other 
languages  of  Europe,  began  to  take  a new  drefs  ; 
but  no  fooner  was  this  attempted  by  the  natives, 
than  the  Englifh  reformers  took  fteps  to  extirpate 
its  traces  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  the  chief  reafon 
of  its  retaining  its  Celtic  purity  and  orthography  ; 
the  Irifh  at  that  time  being  bent  in  oppofition  to 
preferve  it,  had  no  leifure  to  continue  that  refine- 
ment, which  would  probably  have  difguifed  its 
radical  Celtic  ftrudure,  fo  as  to  be  fuch  as  we  fee 
the  Welfh  dialed  at  this  day. 

This  proceeding  of  the  Englifh  reformers,  far 
from  being  conformable  to  good  fenfe,  and  towards 
obtaining  the  intended  purport  and  end  of  their 
defigns,  was  in  effed  diametrically  oppofite  to  both. 
For  in  order  to  perfuade  any  people  into  a new 
opinion  and  a new  form  of  worfhip,  it  revolts  all 
reafon,  to  think  that  the  method  of  effeding  it 
fiiould  be  exhorting  them  in  a foreign  language  ; 
for  in  that  cafe,  they  muft  firft  have  had  the  trouble 
of  teaching  them  this  new  language,  or  wait  until 
the  people  firft  rejeded  their  own  dialed,  which 
was  as  elegant  and  as  proper  as  the  language  of 
the  reforming  minifters  at  that  time,  to  exprefs  all 
the  thoughts  of  man’s  heart,  and  to  convince  the 
hearers  of  any  truth  whatfoever,  in  either  a literary 
or  a'  religious  matter.  And  this  blindnefs  of  the 
reformers  with  regard  to  their  uniformly  praying 
and  preaching  in  Englifh,  has  been  afcribed  to  a 
particular  providence  of  God  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  holy  prayers 
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and  interceffion  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  fellow  labourers  in  this 
country. 

Now,  as  to  the  abfolute  orders  and  command 
which,  it  is  faid,  had  been  impofed  on  the  primitive 
Irifh  converts,  by  their  fpiritual  guides  and  fuperiors, 
to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  their  antient  pagan  charac- 
ters ; I am  far  from  thinking  it  was  altogether 
founded  on  the  notion  of  fome  preachers  of  the 
gofpel,  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Irilh  hiftorical 
library  after  Verelius,  by  which  they  reprefented 
thofe  characters  as  if  they  had  really  been  the  hand 
writing  of  the  Devil.  This  opinion  certainly  does 
not  want  for  authority  in  the  Irifh  antiquities,  for 
in  the  Liber  Lecanus  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  in  a very 
ancient  piece  of  profe  fpeaking  of  the  literature  of 
the  Danians  (who  preceded  the  Milefians  by  200 
years),  that  they  compofed  dans  or  verfes,  which 
were  for  that  reafon  preferved  carefully,  until  fuch 
time  as  the  Chriflian  faith  was  preached  in  Ireland  ; 
but  that  they  were  then  dicurtach,  exterminated, 
becaufe  they  were  the  invention  of  the  devil. 

I fhall  give  the  text  at  large  in  its  antique  attire, 
and  add  thereto  the  reafon  of  this  ancient  writers 
faying,  “ that  it  is  manifei!  from  hiftory  contained 
in  thefe  dans  or  poems,  that  they  were  of  diabolical 
invention.”  Ar  cia  tainic  creidim  ni  ro  dichurthe  na 
dam  fin  ar  it  maithe  7 ni  dernai  deaman  maith — as 
follas  ajja  febaib  7 as  a naigedaib  nan  do  deamhntib  na 
ftdgaighe  do  Tuath  d.  danain.  From  this  ancient 
text  it  feems  to  follow  that  this  Danian  colony, 
which  furnifhed  druids,  poets,  harpers,  and  handi- 
crafts of  many  profeffions,  whofe  names  are  recorded, 
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muft  have  had  fome  ‘kind  of  chara&ers  to  write 
thefe  dans  in,  though  I own  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
neceffary  confequence,  but  a probable  one ; for  as- 
they  contained  the  form  of  pagan  worfhip,  and 
were  for  this  reafon  attributed  to  devils  by  the 
Chriftian  mifftonaries,  fo  the  great  care  thefe  pagan 
druids  had  in  preferving  them,  mult  very  naturally 
have  led  them  on  to  find  out  certain  characters, 
which  might  exprefs  their  meaning,  in  order  to  be 
read  with  more  eafe  by  the  druidifh  priefts,  and 
delivered  to  the  people  with  greater  confidence  and 
fecurity ; as  no  traces  of  thefe  dans  have  been, 
handed  down  to  pofterity,  probably  they  were  ex- 
terminated foon  after  Chriftianity. 

It  is  evident,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Lecan, 
who  lived  long  after  the  epoch  of  Chriftianity,  had 
no  fort  of  view  of  doing  honour  to  this  colony  of 
people,  , but  was  rather  inclined  to  depreciate  their 
real  merit,  fo  his  afcribing  to  them  excellent  verfes 
before  the  Chriftian  era  in  Ireland,  is  a pretty 
ftrong  proof,  that  the  ufe  of  letters  was  well  known 
before  that  time ; for  the  text  fays,  that  until  the 
coming  of  the  faith,  thefe  dans  were  not  banijhed  by 
reafon  of  their goodnefs ; it  is  impofl'ible  to  conceive 
how  thefe  excellent  verfes  could  be  preferved  by 
the  help  of  oral  tradition  only,  to  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick’s  arrival ; or  how  could  the  new  converts 
deftroy  or  extirpate  them,  unlefs  they  had  been 
committed  to  writing. 

The  compilers  of  the  Liber  Lecanus , from  whence 
this  extract  was  made,  were  of  the  tribe  of  people 
called  Clan  Firbijfig  who  were  hereditary  antiqua- 
rians, not  of  the  tribe  called  I fiachrach  Aidhne  in 
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the  county  of  Galway,  as  I have  fomewhere  read, 
whereof  O Heney  was  chief  lord,  and  O ShaghnelTey 
Dynaft,  but  of  the  tribe  of  I fiachrach  Muaidh,  of 
which’ O Doude  was  chief;  this  I gather  out  of  the 
Liber  Lecanus,  where  it  is  often  faid,  that  they 
derived  under  O Doude,  whom  they  acknowledge 
as  their  lord  and  mafter.  The  reader  muft  under- 
Hand,  that  thefe  antiquarians  only  tranfcribed  their 
voluminous  pieces  of  hiftory  and  genealogy  out  of 
other  writings,  without  the  leaft  difcernment  or 
criticifm,  and  in  the  drefs  wherein  they  found  them 
recorded,  infomuch  that  the  ftyle  ufed  in  relating 
fadts  near  their  own  times,  is  as  different  from  that 
made  ufe  of  for  recording  the  deeds  of  remote 
antiquity,  as  our  modern  Englifti  differs  from  that 
fpoken  in  the  days  of  Hen.  IV.  and  V.  in  England. 

This  defeat  of  critical  examination  in  them, 
produces  a double  advantage  to  us,  ift,  we  have 
a view  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irifh,  2d, 
we  are  fully  inftrucfed  in  the  ftyle  and  language. 
By  the  firft,  we  are  enabled  to  pafs  a right  judg- 
ment on  thofe  ancient  times ; and  thus  when  we 
find  notions  ferioufly  delivered  for  truths,  that  are 
notorioufly  incompatible  with  the  firft  principles  of 
Chriftianity,  and  are  known  to  be  the  tenets  of 
pagan  perfuafion,  then  no  reafonable  caufe  of 
doubt  remains  for  us  to  conclude,  that  fuch  writings 
are  of  pagan  times. 

This  truth  can  be  exemplified  in  a moft  ftriking 
inftance,  from  the  Liber  Lecanus,  wherein  the  pagan 
fyftem  of  the  tranf migration  of  fouls  is  gravely  ex- 
hibited. Many  authors  affirm,  that  the  doftrine  of 
mtcmpfychojis  firft  taught  in  Egypt,  and  thence 
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introduced  into  Greece  by  Pythagoras,  was  by  his 
difciples  communicated  to  the  Italians,  and  not 
unknown  in  Gaul  to  the  druids  and  pagan  dodtors. 

I have  not  met  with  any  other  palTage  in  IriPn 
antiquities,  that  evidently  points  out  the  metemp- 
fychofis,  as  a known  tenet  of  religious  perfuafion  ; 
although  it  is  very  probable,  that  not  only  this, 
but  many  other  tenets  belonging  to  pagan  times, 
may  be  as  yet  found  in  the  old  Irifh  vellums,  if 
duly  examined  by  men  of  letters. 

Whether  Pythagoras  was  the  firft  aqthor  of  the 
dodtrine  of  metempfychofis  in  Greece,  or  not,  and 
the  firft  propagator  of  it  in  Italy,  wherein  he  held 
his  fchool,  called  the  Italic  fchool,  it  is  allerted  as 
an  undoubted  fa  ft  by  many  authors,  that  his 
doctrine  was  taught  and  underftood  in  Gaul , and 
well  known  to  the  druids  of  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries. 

In  this  book  it  is  recorded,  that  no  doubt  can  be 
raifed  concerning  the  poftdiluvian  invalion  of 
Ireland,  fince  7" uan  fon  of  Calril,  who  was  born  of 
the  wife  of  Murdoch  Munding  afferted  it ; for  he 
lived  in  Kefair's  time  in  the  form  of  a man;  then 
for  300  years  in  the  form  of  a deer;  after  for  200 
years  in  the  fhape  of  a wild  boar ; then  300  years 
in  the  fhape  of  a bird;  and  laftly  100  years  in  the 
fhape  of  a falmon  ; which  being  caught  by  a 
fifherman,  was  made  a prefent  of  to  the  queen  of 
Ireland,  on  account  of  its  rare  beauty,  and  fhe 
upon  eating  it  immediately  conceived  and  brought 
forth  the  famous  ¥ uan  mae  Cainl , who  related  the 
truth  of  Kefair's  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  alfo 
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informed  them  of  the  invafions  of  the  Firbolgs  and 
Damans. 

From  this  quotation  and  literal  tranflation  two 
confequences  may  be  drawn;  firft,  that  the  Irifli 
did  anciently  believe  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
from  one  being  into  another,  they  Fill  retaining 
the  powers  of  reminifcence  and  knowledge,  during 
all  the  different  times  of  their  infufion  into  thofe 
bodies ; fecondly,  that  the  writer  of  fuch  a piece 
was  truly  a pagan , and  as  a neceflary  corollary, 
that  the  Irifh  pagans  knew  letters  and  writing. 

Thus  Phythagoras  pretended  he  knew  and  re- 
membered in  what  bodies  his  foul  refided,  before 
he  was  (filed  Pythagoras ; firft,  he  was  Cethalidus , 
the  fuppofed  fon  of  Mercury ; next,  he  became 
Enphorbus , who  was  (lain  by  Menelaus  at  the  fiege 
of  Troy  ; afterwards,  he  was  Hermotimus  ; then  he 
became  a fifherman  of  Delos  by  name  Pyrrhus ; 
and  at  Iaft  he  became  Pythagoras ; and  he  alfo 
affirmed,  that  he  well  remembered  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent tranfmigrations ; that  he  fuffered  in  Hell,  and 
faw  others  fuffer  likewife.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  man,  by  the  clear  light  of  reafon,  dis- 
covered that  ufeful  demonftration,  of  the  fquare  of 
the  hypothenufe  being  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
two  fquares,  &c.  &c.  which  proved  as  ufeful  in 
mathematical  folutions,  as  it  was  agreeable  to  this 
great  philofopher. 
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IT  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  Irifhmen,  that 
fome  colony  of  the  oriental  people,  who  wor- 
fhipped  Belus,  or  Baal  as  the  Chaldaeans  exprefs  it, 
gave  its  firft  inhabitants  to  this  ifland.  In  all  pro- 
bability they  were  no  other  than  the  indigenae  of 
the  Land  of  Promife,  the  Chanaaniti:s  ; who 
having  been  difpofTefTed  by  Jofhua,  and  the  people 
of  Ifrael,  made  vaft  emigrations  into  the  iflands  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  planted  themfelves  not 
only  in  thofe  iflands,  but  alfo  on  the  maritime 
coafts  and  regions  of  that  fea, 

Inifead  of  Chanaanites  they  then  took  the  name 
of  Phenicians , not  from  their  dwelling  at  Tyre , 
$idon , and  the  country  near  the  Red  Sea  Oomxoj,  or 
by  allufion  to  the  traffick  of  purple  garments,  or 
from  the  palm  trees  as  different  etymologies 
will  have  it  5 but  rather  from  the  Phenician  word 
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ben-anak.,  the  children  or  tribe  of  Anak,  the 
Anakites  being  the  principal  tribe  of  the  whole, 
agreeable  to  the  Irifh  tribes  Mac-Mahon,  Mac- 
Carthy,  &c.  Although  it  muft . be  owned,  that 
the  emergency  of  their  affairs,  had  firft  compelled 
the  Phenicians  to  engage  in  naval  expeditions,  they 
however  derived  great  advantages  from  that  necef- 
fity.  They  excelled  all  nations  of  the  Univerfe  in 
failing  and  traffick,  and  made  ufeful  difcoveries  of 
iflands  in  the  European  feas,  the  Mediteranean,  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  Spain,  &c.  before  then  unin- 
habited. 

Ben-Anak,  literally  means  the  fons  of  giants  or 
heroes,  which  is  certainly  the  fignification  the  Irifh 
gave  the  word  fene  and  feine  ; hence  to  this  day 
feineag  or  ff.inig  is  ufed  in  old  records  and 
fongs  to  denote  a champion,  a hero,  or  a giant. 
The  author  of  a learned  work  on  the  primitive 
elements  of  languages  blames  the  great  Bochart, 
for  not  having  underftood  the  word  Phenicians,  to 
be  of  the  fame  import  with  the  Chaldoean  word 
Chanaanite,  for  as  Chanaanite  fignified  a merchant 
or  negotiant  in  that  language,  from  the  Chaldaean 
radix  Chcinaan , a merchant,  fo  doth  Phenician  mean 
the  fame'thing  in  Greek,  fays  this  author,  for  pen 
and  phen  means  money,  traffick,  ufury,  thus 
pheninim  doth  alfo  denote  riches,  or  jewels,  and 
FjEnus  in  latin  is  ufury.  He  means  toftrengthen 
his  opinion,  by  faying,  that  thofe  of  Syria  and  Pa- 
leftine  were  the  firft  merchants.  The  Ifmaelites 
trafficked  in  fpices  and  perfumes  in  the  times  of 
the  patriarch  Jacob,  that  is,  after  the  year  of  the 
creation  23QO.  All  this  would  as  dire&ly  prove 
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that  the  Ifmaelites  in  particular,  and  the  other  trading 
people  of  Syria,  fhould  be  called  Chanaanites, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  the  people  of  Chanaan. 
He  oppofes  the  fame  learned  author’s  opinion,  that 
the  Phenicians  abandoned  their  old  name  of  Cha- 
naanites, on  account  of  the  infamy  they  were 
fubjeCt  to,  through  the  curfe  pronounced  againft 
their  progenitor  Chanaan *,  the  reafon  he  gives  for 
this  correction  is  as  infufficient  as  the  above,  witnefs, 
fays  he,  the  Chanaanean  women  mentioned  in 
Matthew  xv  and  xxii,  who  came  from  the  environs 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  proves  nothing*,  for  the 
cvangelifts  without  doubt  mentioned  her  extraction 
from  Chanaanites,  as  they  had  been  accufed  by 
God,  and  particular  orders  given  by  him  for  their 
utter  extirpation,  that  fo  the  office  of  our  redeemer 
may  be  more  confpicuous,  while  he  defpifed  not  the 
afflidted  offspring  of  an  accurfed  people  ; fo  that  this 
is  not  the  language  of  a Phenician  writer,  but  of  a 
Chriftian  evangelift.  Some  interpreters  think,  fhe 
was  called  Chanaanean  from  a town  fituated  in 
Phenicia,  bordering  on  the  lands  allotted  to  the 
tribe  of  Afer,  which  was  called  Cana,  whereof 
there  is  alfo  mention  made  in  Jofhua,  ch.  xix,  where 
it  is  exprefly  faid,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe 
of  Afer  wereABRAN,  Rohob,  Hamon  and  Cana, 
unto  the  great  Sidon.  If  this  interpretation  be 
true,  his  argument  becomes  void ; St.  Mark  calls 
this  woman  a Syrophenici  an,  either  becaufe  the 
Syrians  at  different  periods  incorporated  with  the 
Phenicians,  or  elfe  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  fometimes  called  Libyo- 
phenicians. 
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The  word  anak  which  means  a giant  or  hero, 
feems  to  be  the  radix  of  the  Greek  anax,  genitive 
anaxtos,  the  ufual  term  for  a king  ; the  feptuagint 
interpreters  tranflate  melech  and  melchi,  a king, 
into  anax,  anakta,  or  anada;  this  however  was 
not  its  true  and  proper  meaning,  it  firft  imported 
a faviour  or  defender,  and  as  this  was  the  true 
office  of  a fovereign,  and  the  motive  for  creating 
him  was  to  defend  and  protect  a people  or  kindred 
from  deftrudion  or  oppreffion,  fo  it  was  not  un- 
natural it  fhould  become  the  firft  appellative  of  a 
king.  Homer  calls  Agamemnon  and  others  by 
this  name ; Jupiter  is  ftiled  anax  of  gods  and  men; 
neverthelefs  the  inferior  gods  are  ftiled  anaktes  to 
fignify  defenders  or  faviours.  Afty-anax  was  a 
title  the  Trojans  gave  Scamandrius  the  fon  of 
Hedor,  which  according  to  Homer’s  interpretation, 
meant  a defender  of  the  city.  See  Iliad,  vi.  399. 
Now  the  Irifh  word  anac  or  anaik,  means fave, 
defend ; thus  we  fay  anak  fmn  a Thiarna , fave, 
proteft  us,  O Lord ; anacal  means  protedion,  alfo 
the  fafe-guard  of  a prince,  and  mac-clan , fome- 
times  written  eneaclan , is  the  term  in  the  Brehon 
laws,  for  the  tribute  paid  by  the  clan  or  tribe,  to 
the  chief,  for  his  protedion. 

The  obfcure  traditional  accounts  preferved  in 
the  old  Irifh  manufcripts,  and  renewed  by  Keating 
and  others,  that  the  anceftors  of  the  firft  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland,  firft  fettled  in  Crete  and  other 
iilands  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  as  alfo  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  Spain,  &c.  do  apparently  point  out  to 
the  reader,  the  ftate  and  progrefs  of  the  Phenicians , 
after  their  expulfion  under  the  condud  of  Cadmus, 
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who  built  Thebes,  and  poffiefled  a great  part  of 
Greece,  together  with  the  iOands  of  the  Aegean  fea. 
They  alfo  fhow  us  the  conquefts  of  that  other 
Phenician  general  Hercules,  who  built  Carthage, 
fettled  in  Spain,  and  eredled  the  pillars  of  his  name 
at  the  entrance  of  the  {freights  of  Gibraltar. 

Betides  thefe  general  obfcure  remarks,  we  have 
fpecial  and  plain  reafons  to  think,  the  Phenicians 
were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  The  moft 
ancient  Irifh  dialed!  is  called  bearla  na  Feine,  or 
bescna  na  Fene,  which  means  the  dialed!  of  the 
Fenians,  the  tongue  of  the  Fenians.  The  inventor 
of  their  letters  and  one  of  the  moft  ancient  progeni- 
tors of  the  Irifh,  cotemporary,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  with 
Nimbrod  or  Belus,  is  called  Pheniusa  Farsa, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  Phenician  Farfa,  or 
Farfa  the  Phenician  The  word  Pheine,  Fene, 
and  Feine,  is  indeed  more  like  to  the  word  PCENI 
which  meant  the  Carthaginians,  and  denoted  no- 
thing lefs  than  Phenicians,  than  it  is  to  Phenicians  j 
and  as  that  was  the  term  the  Carthaginians  affedted 
to  be  called  by,  in  order  to  preferve  the  generical 
name  of  their  firft  progenitors  ; fo  it  may  be  con- 
jedtured,  that  the  Irifh  preferved  the  fame  term  to 
denote  their  firft  progenitors  the  Carthaginians  or 
Phenians.  It  is  certain,  the  truth  cannot  be  fo 
well  fupported  on  the  part  of  the  Irifh,  they  were 
too  diftantly  fituated  from  each  other,  and  the  time 
of  their  feparation  too  remote  to  be  obferved  but 
in  an  obfcure  manner ; whereas  the  contiguous 
fituation  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  made  the  renewal 
of  their  friendfhip  no  way  difficult ; in  effedt,  we 
find  a ftrid!  and  inviolable  union  to  have  always 
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fubfifted  between  the  Phenicians  and  Carthaginians. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  when  Cambyfes  meant  to 
wage  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  he  was  forced  to 
defift  from  that  undertaking,  by  reafon  of  a firm 
declaration  made  by  his  chofen  Phenician  foldiers, 
that  they  would  not  fight  againft  their  countrymen; 
again,  we  read  that  when  Tyre  was  befieged  by 
Alexander  the  Great;  the  Carthaginians  received 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Tyrians  into  their 
city,  with  the  tendernefs  of  the  moft  affectionate 
parents  •,  we  alfo  read,  that  the  great  Annibal, 
after  being  obliged  to  fly  from  his  ungrateful 
country,  and  on  his  way  to  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  he  was  received  with  open  arms  in  Tyre, 
and  all  honours  due  to  a general  of  his  great  repu- 
tation, cordially  paid  him. 

The  huge  piles  of  ftones,  ereCted  from  time  im-  v 
memorial,  in  feveral  parts  of  Ireland,  with  immenfe 
coverings,  raifed  in  due  order,  are  doubtlefs  of 
pagan  and  remote  times,  and  pafs  with  fome  for 
druidical  altars,  have  the  generical  name  of  leaba 
na  Feine  to  this  very  day  ; thefe  words  plainly 
fignify  the  beds  of  the  Pheni  or  Carthaginians  ; 
the  Irifh  warriors  of  ancient  times  are  called  Feine 
or  Feing,  and  Feinig  at  this  day  fignifies,  for  that 
reafon,  any  brave  warlike  man. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  the  true  origin  of  any 
country,  great  attention  is  always  due  to  the  argu- 
ment that  (hows  it  received  its  firft  name,  from 
another  ancient  people,  or  from  their  language 
efpecially  when  other  probable  arguments  are  pro- 
duced to  (Lengthen  the  fame  opinion.  The  firft 
and  moft  ancient  name  of  Ireland  known  to 

foreigners, 
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foreigners,  and  avowed  by  the  natives  was  Hi- 
bernia and  Ierne.  Now  the  word  Hibernia  in 
the  Phenician  tongue,  fignifies  western  island, 
being  compounded  of  hi  be  r,  which  implies  weftern, 
and  of  nae  an  ifland  ; a very  proper  name  indeed 
for  Ireland,  as  it  is  the  moft  weftern  ifland  of  the 
European  feas.  This  name  was  fo  highly  efteemed 
by  the  writers  of  old  Irifh  chronicles,  that  in  de- 
fcribing  the  martial  exploits  of  their  principal  war- 
riors and  princes,  they  affected  greatly  to  com- 
pliment thefe,  with  the  title  of  champions  of  the 
weftern  ifie,  or  princes  of  the  weftern  ifland  of 
Europe;  thus  Curaidhe  oileain  iarthair, 
and  Oilean  iartharach  na  Heoirpe,  are 
honourable  terms  we  meet  with  in  every  page  of 
the  old  vellum  writings.  As  to  the  fecond  name 
of  Ireland,  its  etymon  can  be  traced  in  the  Irifh 
dialecft,  without  the  help  of  the  Phenician  or  any 
other  tongue,  although  it  be  identically  the  fame  with 
the  fignification  afligned  to  Hibernia ; it  is  a complex 
! of  the  Irifh  prepofition  iar  or  ier  which  means 
after , behind , and  confequently  the  ivejl,  according 
to  the  oriental  and  Irifh  manner,  beginning  at  the 
eaft  in  front,  as  iar  fin  after  that ; iar  Mumhan 
weft  Munfter,  and  naoi  or  aoi  an  ifland,  as  aoi 
Choluim,  the  ifland  of  Columba  ; fo  as  to  mean 
weftern  ifland.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  n ferves 
often  in  Irifh  for  an  expletive  letter,  in  order  to 
render  the  found  more  harmonious,  and  to  avoid  a 
hiatus,  which  is  frequently  obferved  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  ; thus  we  add  n to  the  words,  or  gold, 
a i rg  i d filver,  ath  a r father,  by  faying  go  nor  agus 
go  nairgid,  with  gold  and  with  filver;  ar  nathair, 

our 
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t>ur  father,  &c.  &c.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that 
n was  only  an  expletive  element  in  the  Phenician 
nae  an  ifland,  efpecially  as  the  Hebrew  word  ae  is 
an  ifland,  for  n is  often  inferted  as  an  expletive  in 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  Hebrew  words ; 
thus  schalnei  tranquil,  in  the  plural,  from 
schalah  to  be  tranquil;  and  to  phacad  he  has 
vifited,  they  add  n twice,  and  fay  niphcadnou 
we  have  been  vifited,  and  niphc  ADTHEN  you  have 
been  vifited,  &c.  &c. 

In  fadt,  the  cuftoms  of  the  oriental  nations,  fo 
exactly  followed  here  in  primitive  times  and  ftill 
continued,  are  plaufible  proofs  that  fome  emigrat- 
ing colony  of  thefe  people  muft  have  fettled  in 
Ireland,  which,  without  doubt,  can  be  no  other 
than  the  offspring  of  the  Phenicians,  fettled  by 
Tyrian  Hercules  in  Spain.  I propofe  to  enlarge 
hereafter  on  thefe  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  in  a diftin<ft  effay,  and  fhali 
now  only  notice  a few  which  are  in  vogue  amongft 
us,  as  alfo  with  them,  fo  that  the  reader  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  how  far  they  may  be  depended 
upon ; and  if  I fhould  hereafter  make  it  appear, 
that  the  names  of  the  different  iflands  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, as  well  as  the  countries  bordering  on 
that  fea,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Phenician 
emigrators,  were  originally,  if  not  identically,  of 
the  fame  literal  fignification  and  force  in  the  Iberno- 
Celtic  or  Irifh  language,  with  the  very  firft  names 
given  thofe  countries  by  the  Phenicians,  under  the 
command  of  Cadmus  and  Hercules ; I am  con- 
vinced this  circumftance  will  incline  the  reader  to 
believe,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  a 
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tribe  of  the  fame  Phenician  people  ; and  this  I am 
enabled  to  do,  from  Gale’s  Hiftorical  and  Mytho- 
logical Remarks  on  the  Gentiles,  particularly  where 
he  treats  of  the  Phenicians. 

The  Irifh  call  the  month  of  May  Eel-tine,  or 
fire  of  Belus,  and  the  firft  day  of  May  la  Bel-tine, 
or  the  day  of  Belus’s  fire  ; they  call  the  eve  of  the 
firft  of  November  oidche  Shamhna  (corruptly  pro- 
nounced ee  owna)  or  the  eve  of  Samen,  which  was 
the  Carthaginian  name  of  the  Sun.  Mr.  Lhvvyd 
fays,  he  copied  an  old  Irifh  gloflary,  where  it  was 
mentioned,  that  the  Irifh  druids  were  ufed  to  light 
two  folemn  fires  in  every  year,  through  which  all 
four-footed  bealls  were  driven,  as  a prefervative 
againft  contagious  diftempers.  Mr.  Martin  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  weftern  iftes  of  Scotland,  which  were 
peopled  by  the  ancient  Irifh,  obferves,  they  had  a 
deity  named  Belus  or  Belinus,  which  feems  to  have 
been  the  Affyrian  God  Bel,  and  probably  from  this 
pagan  deity  comes  the  Scots  term  of  Beltin,  the 
firlt  day  of  May,  having  its  firft  rife  from  the 
cuftom  pra&ifed  by  the  druids  in  thefe  iftes,  of 
extinguifhing  all  the  fires  in  the  parifti  until  the 
tythes  were  paid,  and  upon  payment  of  them,  the 
fires  were  kindled  in  each  family,  and  never  till 
then.  In  thofe  days,  continues  the  author,  male* 
fadlors  were  burnt  between  two  fires  ; hence,  when 
they  would  exprefs  a man  to  be  in  a great  ftraight, 
they  fay  he  is  between  two  fires  of  Bel,  which  in  their 
language  they  exprefs  thus,  edir  dha  thinne  Bheal, 
p.  105.  - 

The  Irifh  ftill  preferve  this  cuftom,  for  the  fire 
is  to  this  day  lighted  in  the  milking  yards ; the 
* men, 
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men,  women  and  children,  for  the  fame  reafon 
pafs  through  or  leap  over  the  facred  fires,  and  the 
cattle  are  driven  through  the  flames  of  the  burning 
ftraw,  on  the  firfi  of  May.  In  fome  parts,  as  the 
counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  the  brides, 
married  fince  the  laft  May-day,  are  compelled  to 
furnifh  the  young  people  with  a ball  covered  with 
gold  lace  and  another  covered  with  filver  lace, 
finely  adorned  with  filver  taflils ; the  price  of  thefe 
fometimes  amounts  to  two  guineas ; thefe  balls, 
the  fymbols  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  are  fufpended 
in  a hoop  ornamented  with  flowers,  which  hoop 
reprefents  the  circular  path  of  Belus  or  the  Sun  ; 
and  in  this  manner,  they  walk  in  procellion  from 
houfe  to  houfe.  On  the  eve  of  St.  John  another 
bonfire  is  lighted  univerfally  through  the  kingdom ; 
on  this  night  every  family  extinguifhes  the  fire, 
which  muft  be  relighted  from  the  bonfire  ; a lighted 
flick  is  alfo  thrown  with  folemnity  into  the  cabbage 
garden,  to  caufe  the  roots  to  grow,  and  the  young 
people  run  through  one  another  with  lighted  fiicks 
in  their  hands.  This  is  not  a pagan  cuftom,  but 
handed  down  from  the  firfi:  eflablilhment  of  Chrif- 
tianity  on  the  Continent ; for  though  the  council 
of  Elvira  abolifhed  the  cuftom  of  moft  of  the  pagan 
fires,  which  had  continued  fome  centuries  after 
Chrifiianity ; the  illumination  of  the  eve  of  St. 

John  the  Baptift  ftill  continued,  the  tradition  of 
which  is  coeval  with  the  predi&ion  he  made  of 
JefusChrift;  which  fire  St.  Bernard  notices  to  his 
fraternity,  was  become  fo  univerfally  pra<ftifed  in 
his  time,  that  it  was  even  obferved  amongft  the 
Saracens  and  Turks.  See  Homil.  in  feft.  loan.  Bapt. 

Vol.  II.  F Some. 
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Some  Mountains  in  Ulfter  Bill  bear  the  name 
of  Bel-tine ; but  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  king- 
dom the  name  more  frequently  occurs.  At  the 
foot  of  Knocmaoldovvn  mountain,  near  Clogheen 
in  co.  of  Tipperary,  is  Logh  Bheal  or  Belus’s  Lake  ; 
on  the  Moanmhuilagh  mountains,  not  far  diflant 
from  this  lake,  is  Barn  na  Bheal  a muUach,  i.  e.  the 
Gap  of  Belus  on  the  fummit ; the  ufual  falutation 
of  the  common  people  was  Bal  de  dhuit , the  God 
Belus  to  you  ; the  meaning  of  which  not  being  un- 
derftood  by  the  prefent  race,  they  now  fay  Bal  o 
Dhia  dhuit , which  they  interpret  thus,  a mark  from 
God  to  you  ; bal  fignifying  a fpot  or  blemilh,  a 
very  improper  term  for  a falutation  ; this  is  peculiar 
to  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Kilkenny. 

The  month  of  May  was  indeed  the  moll  proper 
feafon  of  the  year  to  acknowledge  the  beneficent 
favours  of  Belus  or  the  Sun  ; as  the  month  of  No- 
vember was,  to  acknowledge  their  gratitude  to 
the  fame  deity  ; becaufe  in  May,  that  great  planet 
begins  to  beautify  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  nourifh 
its  decayed  plants  and  vegetables,  and  to  put  life 
arid  warmth  into  its  animal  beings;  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  harvelt  and  the  vintage  is  gathered  into 
the  barn.  Hence  of  all  created  objects,  that  planet 
deferved  molt  to  be  noticed  and  loved  by  rational 
lublunary  beings,  becaufe  its  benign  influence 
produced  them  health  of  body,  and  an  acceptable 
profpedt  of  nourifhment.  And  hence  it  was,  with- 
out doubt,  that  almoll  every  pagan  nation  adored 
this  beautiful  planet  as  the  parent  of  nature,  under 
different  names  and  appellations  ; a religion,  which 
as  Mr.  Young  obferves  in  his  Revelation ,'  p.  35, 

took 
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took  its  rife  in  Chaldea,  was  Toon  carried  into 
Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Greece;  it  (bread  itfelf 
alfo  to  the  mod  diftant  parts  ofthe, world,  and 
infe&ed  not  only  the  ealtern  Ibff  the  weftern 
Scythians  and  Tartars,  but  the  Mexicans  too,  for 
the  Spaniards  found  it  there.  (See  Gage’s  new 
Survey  of  the  Weft  Indies,  ch.  1 2.)  Even  the 
defendants  of  Shem,  whofe  pofterity  preferred 
the  memory  of  the  true  God  for  a longer  time 
than  thofe  of  Ham  or  Japhet,  at  length  transferred 
their  homage  to  the  Sun  and  Moon.  (Photius  ex 
Ctefia.  Q^Curt.  1.  8.  c.  9.  Philoft.  I.  3.  ch.  35.) 

The  ancient  practice  of  adoring  the  Sun  by  the 
fymbol  of  fire,  was  firft  introduced  in  the  world 
by  Nimbrod , otherwife  called  Baal  or  Belus,  which 
in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Phenician,  literally 
meant  lord,  or  matter.  Belus  is  juftly  confidered 


by  the  learned  to  be  the  firft  who  withdrew  a con- 


liderable  number  of  people,  employed  by  him  in 
building  Babylon,  from  the  true  worfhip  of  God 
to  the  fpurious  adoration  of  the  JSun  by  fire. 
This  idolatrous  mode  of  worfhip  foon  overfpread 
the  earth,  the  Chanaanites  or  Phenicians  obferved 
it  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  pagan  Irifh.  We 
read  in  the  fourth  book  of  Kings,  that  they  ferved 
Baal,  and  religioufly  pafled  their  fons  and  daughters 
through  his  fire,  in  which  they  were  imitated  by 
the  idolatrous  Ifraelites.  We  alfo  read  in  the  fame 
book,  that  Achar  king  of  Ifrael  is  blamed  for  having 
religioufly  paffed  his  fon  through  the  facred  pagan 
fire ; and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  faid  paflage 
that  many  Ifraelitifh  kings  provoked  God,  by  the 
fame  idolatrous  practice. 
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The  appellative  of  Nembrod  given  alfo  to  Belus, 
which  according  to  Ifidorous  literally  fignifies  tyrant 
(Nembrod  tyrannum  fignificat.  Etym.  1.  17)  can 
more  nattirally  and  more  conformably  to  ancient 
mythology,  be  inveftigated  and  cleared  up  in  the 
Irifh  language.  It  is  a complex  of  nem  heaven, 
and  brod  captivity,  infomuch  that  both  words  joined 
together  by  way  of  attribute  to  Belus  grandfon  of 
Cham,  plainly  fignify  captivator  of  heaven,  or 
Cali  captivator , or  Calorttm  expugnator.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  who  defcribe  the  war  of  the  giants 
againft  the  gods,  ufe  no  ftronger  expreflion  to 
paint  the  infolence  of  the  former,  than  Gtelos  expug- 
nare  valebant.  Homer  in  his  firft  Iliad  introduces 
Venus,  who  reminds  Jupiter  of  her  fervices,  by 
having  delivered  him  from  his  captivity  and  chains, 
through  her  influence  on  the  giant  Briareus.  Befides 
this  argument,  it  further  appears  from  the  joint 
authority  of  feveral  learned  commentators  on  the 
firft  book  of  Genefis,  that  Belus  had  not  the  epithet 
Nembrod  or  Nimbrod  given  him,  until  the  time 
of  his  impious  undertaking  in  building  the  tower, 
which  brought  down  upon  him  and  his  accomplices 
the  immediate  vengeance  of  God,  not  only  by  the 
total  demolifhment  of  that  edifice,  but  alfo  by  a 
multiplication  of  the  firft  language  into  feveral 
dialects,  that  were  all  underftood  by  the  three  fons 
of  Noah.  (Ifidor.  loco  fupra  citato.)  Now  if  we 
confider  Belus  after  this  injurious  undertaking,  and 
his  fedudtion  of  fo  many  thoufand  people  into 
idolatry  and  rebellion  againft  God,  we  will  readily 
conclude,  he  was  the  only  perfon  living,  that  molt 

deferved 
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deferved  the  attribute  of  Nembrod  or  Heaven- 
Captivator. 

If  the  Phenicians  came  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  it 
is  probable  they  firft  planted  themfelves  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  illand  ; accordingly  1 find 
fome  plaufible  reafons  to  think  their  chief  fettle- 
ment  muli  have  been  in  a large  difiriCt  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  which  comprehends  the  entire 
barony  of  Fermoy  and  the  half  barony  of  Condons. 
This  diltrift  was  anciently  called  Magh-Feine, 
literally  meaning  the  plains  of  the  Phenians, 
Ph jEnio-m agus  ; the  inhabitants  were  always 
called  Fear  a Maigh  Feine,  afterwards  the  word 
Pheine  was  left  out,  as  making  the  name  too 
tedious,  and  only  a part  of  the  compound  preferved 
by  the  moderns,  who  to  this  day  call  it  Feara- 
maigh,  in  Englifh  Fermoy. 

The  Liber  Lecanus  calls  the  inhabitants  Fir 
m a g h Feine  ; the  author  or  compiler  of  the  annals 
of  Innisfallen,  at  the  year  of  Chrift  254,  mentions 
that  Fiacha  Muillethan,  provincial  king  of  Munfter, 
bellowed  this  country  called  Magh-Feine  to  the 
celebrated  druid  Mogruth ; but  the  author  of  the 
Ulfter  book,  in  the  Liber  Lecanus,  is  more  exadt ; he 
mentions  that  in  confideration  of  this  druid’s  advice 
and  influence  over  Cormac  fon  of  Con  of  the  hun- 
dred battles,  to  give  hofiages  to  Fiacha  Muillethan, 
after  Cormac’s  fignal  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Dun 
Claire,  the  Momonian  prince  gave  him  and  his 
pofterity  for  ever,  the  lands  called  Magh  mac 
Neirce,  which  was  afterwards  called  Dal-Mogruith, 
and  formed  only  a part  of  Magh-Feine;  it  runs 
thus  in  verfe : 


Do 
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Do  breat  dofom  iar  tiadtin;  as  fin  cath  do  bach 
Saor  dilfe  Muighe  mic  Neircaoi ; do  is  dachloin 
co  brath. 

He  granted  him  after  the  return  out  of  the  field 
of  battle  the  freehold  property  of  Magh  mac 
Nerce,  for  him  and  his  race  perpetually. 

Befides  the  affinity,  or  rather  fimilarity  of  names, 

[ there  are  ftill  to  be  difcovered  in  the  fame  diftridt, 
i other  plain  monuments  of  Chanaanitic  or  Phenician 
fafhion,  fuch  as  are  defcribed  by  Dom  Calmet  in 
his  learned  comments  on  the  pentateuch ; I mean, 
large  pillars  of  rude  ftone  perpendicularly  eredted 
either  feparately,  or  joined  with  others  in  fquares 
and  circles,  whereof  fome  are  placed  as  fupporters 
to  flat  flones  of  a furprizing  magnitude,  either  in 
an  inclined  or  horizontal  pofition.  The  Chanaanitic 
altars  which  the  people  of  God  were  commanded 
to  demolifh,  feem  to  have  been  of  this  kind  of 
ftrudture.  (Deut.  7.  5.  Exod.  23,  24.)  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that  on  the  fummit  of  many  high 
places  round  the  country  ofMAGH-PuEiNE,  we  find 
heaps  of  fiones  joined  together,  with  a huge  ftone 
on  the  top  as  a plat-form,  whereon,  it  is  probable, 
the  builders  immolated  their  vidtims,  and  lighted 
their  facred  fires  in  honour  of  Belus.  T’nefe  without 
doubt  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  high  places 
; of  the  children  of  Chanaan.or  the  Phenicians,  who 
communicated  the  ufe  of  them  to  the  rebellious 
Jews,  for  which  they  are  fo  frequently  and  fo 
feverely  reprimanded  by  Almighty  God. 

The  moll  remarkable  monument  of  Phenician 
tafte  in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  is  to  be  feen  on  the 
road  leading  from  Fermoy  to  Gian  worth,  fituated 
' in 
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in  a plain  or  even  country.  Smith  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  vol.  2.  p.  409,  has  given 
a very  imperfect  drawing  and  defcription  of  this 
work ; he  fays  it  is  called  by  the  country  people 
Laba-cally  or  Hag’s  bed,  that  the  people  fay  it 
belonged  to  a giantefs ; and  he  concludes  with  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Fermoy,  and  was  erected  in  the  ages  of 
-Christianity ; this  laft  wife  conjecture,  he  acknow- 
ledges, arifes  from  its  lying  eaft  and  weft. 

The  ingenious  and  learned  antiquary,  governor 
Fownal,  has  favoured  us  with  an  accurate  drawing 
and  defcription  of  another  Phenician  monument  or 
Sepulchral  taphos,  at  New-Grange  near  Drogheda, 
and  of  the  Phenician  inscription  on  one  of  the 
itones.  See  Archaeolog.  Soc.  Antiq.  Lond.  vol.  2. 

If  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  or  any  of  the  principal 
descendants  of  the  Phenician  colony  he  brought 
with  him  to  Spain  and  the  European  ifles,  were 
leaders  of  the  Bril  people  that  inhabited  this 
ifland  ; the  Solemn  worfhip  and  Sacrifices  performed 
by  them,  may  have  been  very  agreeable  to  the 
pure  patriarchal  religion.  And  as  Tyre,  whereof 
Hercules  was  founder  according  to  Herodotus,  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  a well  fortified  city  in 
JoPnua’s  time  ; and  it  Seems  alfo  probable,  that  all 
the  Chanaanites  had  not  as  yet  fallen  into  idolatry, 
but  that  many  of  them  ilill  worshipped  the  true 
God  i fo  we  may  conclude,  that  Hercules  may 
pofiibly  have  beep  a worfhipper  of  the  true  God, 
as  well  as  Abimclech  king  of  Gerar  and  his  Sub- 
jects, who  were  alfo  Chanaaneans  or  Phenicians., 

The  purity  of  our  Phenician’s  worfhip  gains  more* 

advantage, 
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advantage,  if  we  allow  him  to  have  been  cotem- 
porary with  Abraham,  Ifaac,  or  Jacob,  as  Dr. 
Stukeley  pretends ; or  as  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal 
Hiftory  affirm,  faying,  that  Tyrian  Hercules  flou- 
rifhed  long  before  the  Jewilh  Law  publifhed  by 
Mofes.  (See  Stukeley  on  Stonehenge.  Un.  Hift. 
vol.  i.  p.  313.  note  T.) 

But  though  the  worfhip  of  God  was  adulterated, 
and  even  idolatry  fubftituted  in  its  room,  never- 
thelefs  it  is  certain,  the  folemnity  and  exterior 
mode  of  facrifice  might  Bill  have  been  retained 
pure  and  conformable  to  the  patriarchal  religion. 

I cannot  clofe  this  fhort  effiay  better  than  with 
the  following  remarks.  No  woman’s  name  is  more 
common  in  Ireland,  among  the  old  natives,  than 
that  which  was  Dido’s  proper  Punic  or  Phenician 
name,  according  to  Solinus  and  others ; I mean 
Elissa,  a word  which  the  old  Irifh,  according  to 
the  genius  of  their  language,  have  con  traded  into 
Elis,  as  they  have  the  mafculine  name  Darius 
into  Da  ire.  The  names  of  the  three  great  rivers 
Seannon,  Suik  and  Noir,  are  alfo  of  oriental 
radix ; Seanan,  or  as  it  is  now  pronounced  Shannon, 
means  literally  the  old  river  or  water;  in  Arabic,  fan 
is  old,  aetas,  and  a n a fountain,  fpring,  or  fource, 
fons.  Suir  was  an  eaBern  name,  ad  fluvium  Sur 
Bochart  Phal.  c.  8.  Noir  from  Nahr  fluvius.  Idem. 

Bela  Punice  et  Arabice  Vortex  quo  naves  abfor- 
bentur.  Hence  Bela-fearfad  now  BelfaB,  a dan- 
gerous harbour  in  the  north  of  Ireland  ; fen  jut , 
Syriace  Oftium,  the  mouth  of  a haven ; fo  alfo  the 
Brand  in  Cork  harbour  near  RoBillon,  opening  to 
“Middleton  river,  was  anciently  called  bela-fearfad ; 
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hence  the  north  and  fouth  bulls  of  the  bay  of 
Dublin,  &c.  &c. 

In  a future  number,  I will  produce  fuch  proofs 
and  veftiges  of  an  Iberian  or  Spanifh  colony  an- 
ciently fettled  in  Ireland,  as  may  be  reafonably 
prefumed  of  fome  weight,  in  the  eyes  of  an  impar- 
tial reader,  to  fupport  the  old  tradition  of  our 
bards  and  antiquarians  on  that  head,  in  conjunction 
with,  and  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lhwyd’s  argu- 
ment on  the  fame  fubjeCt.  Some  of  thefe  veftiges 
of  a Spanifti  colony  in  Ireland,  have  been  already 
touched  on  by  other  writers,  fuch  as  Mr.  Cambden, 
who  thinks  to  find  the  Lucenfii  and  Concani  of  Spain, 
in  the  Luceni  and  Congani , which  Ptolemy  places  in 
the  fouth-weft  of  Ireland,  facing  Spain.  The 
marks  and  veftiges  I have  to  offer,  appear  more 
plain,  more  natural,  and  more  linking. 
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IRISH  ANTI  QJJ  I T I E S. 

N A T I O N A L antiquities  have  always  engag- 
ed the  attention  of  every  learned  and  polifhed 
people.  The  inquiries  of  (a)  Pfammitichus  into 
the  original  language,  whatever  truth  may  be  in 
the  anecdote,  fhows  that  fuch  difquifitions  were 
not  unufual  in  former  times,  nor  in  the  flourifh- 
ing  periods  of  antient  empires. 

Queftions  involving  national  honour  naturally 
raife  the  flame  of  patriotifm  in  every  bread:,  and 
produce  contefts  between  kingdoms  concerning 
their  antiquities.  Intemperate  zeal  led  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  fictitious  annals,  and  the  wild  (b)  delufions 
of  romantic  hiftory.  Thefe  excelfes  created  a 

G % contempt 

( a ) Herod.  Euterp. 

( b ) ’AgxaeJsj  01  kui  irfioirQi  Ze^nvceiijf  v h.ovlcti.  Apollon.  ArgOU. 
lib.  4.  is  an  early  inuance  of  what  is  alledged.  To  which 
may  be  added,  what  is  faid  of  the  Athenian  Autodthonoi  in 
Paufanias,  Corinth,  pag.  no.  edit.  Sylburgii.  Much  more, 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  might  be  produced. 
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contempt  of  the  learning,  the  cuftoms  and  man- 
ners of  remote  times.  W hen  civilization  was  per- 
fedled,  and  found  knowledge  and  juil  criticifm 
enabled  mankind  to  form  proper  dilcriminations, 
reafon  foon  recovered  her  equilibrium;  a calm 
review  of  thefe  fubjedls  fucceeded,  and  the  pro- 
grefs  of  mankind  from  barbarifm  to  civility, 
through  all  the  fubordinate  details  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  became,  as  it  ever  will  be,  the  objedl 
of  manly  and  rational  invelligation;  and  as  a 
favourite  ftudy,  which  it  is  at  this  day,  found 
univerfal  countenance  and  encouragement. 

It  was  the  love  of  glory  and  of  his  country, 
traits  the  mod  confpicuous  in  the  charadler  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  that  didlated  to  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  (c)  Lei  and  to  the  office  of  Royal 
Antiquary.  The  confequence  was  happily  deciiive, 
in  collecting  a (d)  body  of  men  of  real  learning,  and 
preferving  from  impending  deftruclion,  innume- 
rable and  valuable  literary  monuments.  Much 
more  might  have  been  done,  did  not  an  undefined 
fyftem  of  government,  the  pride  of  feudal  gran- 
deur, the  intrufions  of  popular  importance  and 
religiousheats,difmrbthe  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  fuccelfors : thefe  recited  groundlefs  jea- 
loufies’bf  their  fubjedls,  and  made  them  apprehend 
(e)  danger  from  the  examination  of  a worm-eaten 
miffal  or  a mufty  charter.  Thefe  political  terrors 
vanifhed  at  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  before 
the  acceffion  of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Brunfwick, 

that 


(r)  Biographia  Britannica,  article,  Leland. 
{d)  Ibid,  article,  Agard. 

{<)  Ibid,  article,  Spelman. 
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that  antiquities,  with  every  ufeful  and  ornamental 
branch  of  knowledge,  received  regal  patronage. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  that  the 
fociety  of  antiquaries  .of  London  was  incorpo- 
rated. 

To  the  animated  exertions  of  individuals,  and 
the  munificent  prote&ion  of  a few  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  is  England  indebted  for  that  great 
body  of  antient  records  and  documents  to  be 
founnd  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  and  in  the  other 
public  and  private  libraries  of  that  kingdom.  Un- 
fortunately for  Ireland,  the  fame  fervice  was  not 
rendered  to  her  by  any  of  her  fons,  except  in  a 
partial  degree.  A prey  to  the  mercilefs  ravages  of 
the  Oftmen;  plundered  by  the  (f)  Englifh  adventu- 
rers ; convulfed  and  torn  by  domeftic  broils  ; fhe 
fhared  every  viciffitude  of  human  mifery,  and  pre^ 
ferved  lmall  remains  of  that  piety  and  learning 
which  made  her  the  mart  of  literature  and  the  admi- 
ration of  Europe  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

To  retain  the  natives  in  their  faith,  the  eccle- 
fiaftics,  of  the  Romifh  profeflion,  colle&ed  and 
publifhed  the  lives  of  their  (g)  faints  and  collateral 
hiftorical  pieces.  In  thefe,  and  in  the  fubfequent 
defence  of  them,  many  points  of  national  antiquities 
were  difcuffed  and  afcertained.  Manufcripts  were 
fearched  for  and  carefully  examined,  copies  of 
them  multiplied,  and  a foundation  was  laid  for  the 

elegant 


(/)  See  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  Expug.  lib.  2 cap.  35.  who 
fpeaks  of  the  a<5lions  of  his  countrymen,  with  indignant 
warmth. 

(g)  Religion  of  the  antient  Irifh  by  primate  Ufher,  in  the 
epiftle. 
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elegant  fuperftrudlure  reared  by  Sir  James  Ware. 
Itisnoteafy  to  determine,  whether  he  merits  molt 
praife  for  the  perfpicuous  divilionof  his  work,  or 
for  the  accuracy  and  extent  with  which  he  treats  it. 
The  whole  evinces  a natural  turn  for  fuch  Itudies, 
and  an  eminent  difplay  of  abilities  and  erudition. 

Yet  hill  it  nmft  be  confidered  as  an  infant  un- 
dertaking, and  very  far  from  exhaufting  the  vari- 
ous topics  it  comprehends.  Neither  the  genius  or 
induftry  of  any  one  man  is  adequate  to  the  tho- 
rough elucidation  of  the  antiquities  of  a country  ; 
the  additions  to  Cambden  and  Ware  prove  this. 
The  talents  of  mankind  are  fo  different,  and  fuc- 
cefs  is  fo  likely  to  attend  that  purfuit  to  which  na- 
ture prompts,  that  we  are  fure  of  information  and 
entertainment,  where  ingenuity  and  erudition-unite 
in  handling  a hngle  fubjedl.  To  encourage  fuch 
exertions,  and  to  colled!  the  fcattered  rays  of 
fcience,  focieties  have  been  formed  throughout 
Europe.  Ireland  has  had  her  phyiico-hiftorical  and 
antiquarian  focieties  : under  the  aufpices  of  the 
firft,  the  hiflories of  the  counties  of  Down,  Water- 
ford, Cork  and  Kerry  have  appeared;  and  under 
that  of  the  latter,  the  excellent  productions  of 
lieutenant  colonel  Charles  Vallancey.  Thefe  blol- 
Toms  gave  enlivening  hopes,  but  a fatal  languor 
has  hitherto  blafted  the  faireft  fruit  of  Irifh  litera- 
ture; it  is  as  yet  a ftranger  to  the  cheering  beams 
of  public  orprivateprote&ion.  While  every  nation 
of  Europe  is  polifhing  its  antiquities,  and  making 
new  difeoveries,  Ireland  abounding  in  learned 
men  and  in  curiofities  of  every  kind,  remains  to 
the  naturalift  and  antiquarian  a terra  incognita,  a 

region 
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region  unexplored.  A few  fparks  of  patriotic  ar- 
dour are  alone  wanting  to  fhow  its  latent  treafures, 
and  elevate  it  to  a rank  it  has  always  juflly  claimed, 
but  never  enjoyed.  Undifmayed  by  this  retro- 
fpe£l,  the  gentlemen  affociated  in  the  prefent  work 
are  happy  in  contemplating  a tafle  and  fpirit  now 
prevalent,  very  different  from  thofe  of  former  ages. 
They  obferve  with  what  avidity  the  foreign  anti- 
quarian rei'earches  are  read;  nor  can  they  pay  their 
countrymen  fo  ill  a compliment,  or  betray  fuch 
diffidence  of  themfelves,  as  to  imagine,  that  their 
labours  will  be  paffed  over  with  indifference  or 
negleft. 

As  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  vindi- 
cate the  ftudies  of  his  brethren,  and  to  addrefs  the 
public  on  this  occafion,  he  humbly  begs  their  in- 
dulgence to  the  following  pages,  defigned  to  fhow 
what  has  and  maybe  done  towards  the  illuftration 
of  Irifh  antiquities ; and  which,  for  greater  clear- 
nefs,  are  thrown  under  diflindl  titles. 

BREHON  LAWS. 

Barred  from  every  intercourfe  with  the  natives  by 
the  moft  penal  flatutes,  the  Englifh  knew  but  little 
of  their  jurifprudence  and  municipal  regulations ; 
every  mention  of  their  laws  is,  confequently,  in 
terms  of  deteflation.  As  forfeitures  were  no  part 
of  the  Brehonic  inflitutes,  the  Englifh,  who  were 
conflantly  enriching  themfelves  by  the  delinquen- 
cies of  the  natives,  without  doubt,  reprobated  a 
fyftem  fo  unfavourable  to  their  fchemes,  and  with- 
out minutely  examining,  pronounced  it  a lewd 

cuflom. 
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cuftom.  The  notices  concerning  it,  in  our  writers, 
are  few  and  general.  Campion,  whofe  work  ap- 
peared in  1570,  tells,  us  : (/>)  “ Other  lawyers  the 
Irifh  have,  liable  to  ^certain  families,  which,  after 
the  cuflom  of  the  country,  determine  and  judge 
c.nufes.  Thele  conlider  of  wrongs  offered  and 
received  among  their  neighbours  ; be  it  murder, 
or  felony,  or  trefpafs,  all  is  redeemed  by  compo- 
fition.  The  Breighoon,  fo  they  call  this  kind  of 
lawyer,  fitteth  him  down  on  a bank,  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  at  variance  round  him.”  To  this  Stani- 
hurft,  writing  in  1584,  adds,  (i)  “ That  they  are 
intirely  unacquainted  with  the  Englifh,  the  canon 
and  civil  lawrs:  that  their  determinations  are  found- 
ed on  no  folid  rules,  but  on  precedents  fandtified 
by  time  and  ufage,  and  that  thele  are  kept  pro- 
found fecrets,  whereby  they  acquire  admiration  and 
preferve  their  influence.”  (A)  Sir  J ames  Ware,  in 
1654,  allows  them  fome  fkill  in  the  canon  and 
civil  haw,  and  confirms  what  is  faid  of  their  decrees 

being 


(h)-  Pag.  19. 

(j)  Uiuntur  ad  tales  lites  aeftimandas  quibufdam  arbitris, 
quos  illi  Brehonios  appellant.  Ifti  funt  ex  una  familia  pro- 
feminati,  intelligentiam  juris  Britannici  non  habent,  civilis 
etiam  ac  pontificalis  imperitiftimi.  Retinent  folummodo  do- 
meftica  pfephifmata,  ufu  & diuturnitate  corroborata,  quorum 
animadveriione,  artem  aliquam  ex  rebus  fidtis  commen- 
titiifque  conflatam  pepererunt,  quam  nullo  modo  divulgari 
patiuntur,  fed  fibimetipfis,  veluti  abftrufa  atqne  abdita  myf  • 
teria  a communi  hominum  fenfu  remotiffima,  earn  refervant. 
Atque  ob  vanam  hanc  reconditse  cognitionis  opinionem, 
eorum  nomen  ab  imperita  plebicula  (quae  citius  olientatione 
quam  vera  fimplicitate  capitur)  valde  celebratur.  Pag.  37. 
See  what  is  faid  of  the  Brehon  O’Briflan,  Colieftanea,  No.  II. 
pag.  1 39- 

(k)  Ex  prsfcriptis  et  confuetudinibus  quibufdam  Hiberni- 
cis  fe  dirigebant.  Antiq.  cap.  8.  pag.  42. 
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being  conformable  to  national  cuftoms  and  pre- 
fcriptions.  In  another  place  this  author  fays, 
(l)  “I  am  informed  there  are,  at  this  day  ex- 
tant, many  volumes,  in  which  the  laws  of  fome 
of  the  antient  kings  of  Ireland,  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  Englifh,  are  written  in  the  Irifh  lan- 
guage. Thefe  without  doubt  are  very  ufeful  for 
the  difcovery  of  the  form  of  government  among 
the  antient  Irifh,  and  deferve  a thorough  fearch.” 
This  with  a few  particulars  more  is  all  that  thofe 
writers  knew,  or  thought  proper  to  communicate 
of  our  civil  polity ; and  how  meagre  an  account  it 
is,  every  one  may  eafilyjudge.  It  was  referved 
for  thp  learned  pen  of  colonel  Vallancey  to  do 
julliee  to  fo  curious  and  interefting  a fubjed. 
With  a knowledge  of  the  Irifh  language  to  which 
few  have  arrived,  he  was  enabled  to  read,  and 
was  fedulous  in  procuring  the  molt  antient  MSS. 
Hence  he  has  given  fuch  a view  of  our  legal  infli- 
tntions  in  the  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  this 
Colledanea,  as  frees  us  from  the  charge  of  barba- 
rifm,  and  our  Brehons  from  that  of  ignorance; 
and  he  has  proved  by  an  ext  rad  of  confiderable 
length,  that  the  latter  conducted  themfelves,  in 
their  juridical  decifionsby  rules,  neither  capricious, 
uncertain  or  oppreffive.  / 

We  have  only  to  lament,  that  other  indifpen- 
fable  avocations  interrupted  his  labours,  and  de- 
prived the  public  of  larger  fpecimens  of  his  erudi- 
tion. However  it  will  be  fome  partial  confolation 
to  inform  them,  that  he  has  promifed  his  aid  to 

this 


(l)  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  chap.  H.  pag.  69. 
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this  fociety,  and  the  world  may  expedl  to  fee  fome 
fele£l  pieces  from  his  rich  Itore.  T his  favour, 
with  that  of  permitting  us  to  take  the  title  of  his 
work,  mull  always  claim  our  warmed  acknow- 
ledgements. 

DRUIDIC  LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  written  admirably  on 
many  parts  of  Britifh  Antiquities,  Ihidioufly  omits 
treating  of  the  Druids,  or  their  learning.  That 
he  conlidered  it  a barren  or  exhauded  fubjedl, 
the  following  brief  obfervations  fuffieiently  evi- 
dence. “All  the  various  combinations,  fays  ( m ) he, 
of  the  Noachidae  at  Babel  mud  have  carried  a re- 
gular alphabet  away  with  them,  to  the  places  ol 
their  various  difperfions.  This  mod  of  them  af- 
terwards forgot.  The  Gauls  in  particular,  had 
affuredly  lod  the  ufe  of  their  original  alphabet, 
and  in  the  days  of  Csefar  had  adopted  the  Grecian 
•from  the  neighbouring  Greeks  of  Marfeilles.  The 
Britons  alio  had  forgot  the  knowledge  of  their  ori- 
ginal  characters,  and  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  had 
{borrowed  the  Roman  alphabet  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Romans  of  Gaul.  We  find  the  mod  nor- 
therly dates  of  Caledonia,  a little  after  the  victories 
-of  \-efpadan  and  the  conqueds  of  Agricola,  poffed 
-of  an  alphabet,  and  the  celebrated  Gffian,  in  the 
third  century,  making  ufe  of  the  Roman  charac- 
ters for  his  poems.  From  the  fhore  of  Caledonia 

letters 

(m)  Hiftory  of  Manchefter,  book  i.  chap.  19.  pag.  371. 
372.  of  the  edition  in  quarto. 
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letters  mull  have  been  foon  wafted  over  into  Ire- 
land. A continual  intercourfe  was  maintained  be- 
twixt the  inhabitants  of  the  twro  countries  ; and 
Ireland  mult  eertainly  have  received  an  alphabet 
before  the  period  which  is  conftantly  affigned  for 
the  introduction  of  it,  even  one  or  two  centuries, 
at  leait,  before  the  days  of  St.  Patrick.  And  the 
Cornifh,  the  Wellh,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irifh  lan- 
guages have,  from  that  period  to  the  prefent,  in- 
variably ufed  the  chara&ers  of  the  Romans  in 
writing.” 

Our  antiquarians  endeavour,  with  unavailing 
pains,  to  prove,  that  the  prefent  Irifh  elements 
have  not  the  leaf!  refemblance  to  the  Greek  or 
Roman : whereas  it  is  manifeft  they  are  the  cor- 
rupt latin  letters  of  the  fixth  century,  as  given  in 
Bernard’s  20th,  2ift,  and  22d  tables  improved  by 
the  learned  Doftor  Morton.  So  far  Mr.  Whitaker’s 
affertion  is  indifputable.  The  period  of  their  in- 
troduction feems  likewife  accurately  hated.  We 
have  the  authority  of  ( n ) Casfar  for  the  Druids 
uling  the  Greek  letters  in  fecular  concerns.  Five 
hundred  and  forty-three  years  before  the  chriftian 
era,  according  to  the  Samaritan  chronology,  the 
Phocean  colony  arrived  at  Marfeilles.  Grecian 
manners  foon  produced  a wonderful  change  in  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants.  The  Gauls  foon  laid 
afide  their  barbarilin,  built  cities  and  applied 
to  agriculture  : — ut  non  Grseciam  in  Galliam 
eniigralle,  led  Gallia  in  Graeciam  tranllata  videre- 
tur,  fays  (0)  Juftin.  W’hether  the  Druids  ufed 

the 

(«)  Lib.  6. 

(0)  Lib.  43.  cap.  4.  Cicer.  pro  Flacco. 
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the  Greek  language,  or  the  letters  alone,  a point 
very  much  agitated  among  the  (p)  learned,  we 
may  allow  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
alphabet  at  an  early  age. 

But  this  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
elements,  by  no  means  fuperfeded  or  extinguifh- 
ed  the  ufe  of  their  more  antient  ones  among  the 
Druids : the  latter  were  religioufly  preferved,  and 
carefully  handed  down  from  the  remote!!  ages  to 
a late  period,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  al- 
phabets of  the  Noachidse  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Whit- 
aker. The  difcoveryof  thefe  elements,  after  an 
oblivion  of  many  centuries,  is  certainly  the  moft 
curious,  valuable  andufeful  in  the  compafs  of  mo- 
dern literature  ; and  is  due  to  the  fagacity  and 
perfeverance  of  an  ingenious  affociate.  Private 
friendfhip,  in  this  infrance,  has  operated  public 
advantage.  Anxious  to  prompte  the  fuccefs  of 
a work  which  the  writer  warmly  efpoufed,  this 
learned  man  freely  furrendered  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  and  confented  to  their  publication ; without 
anticipating  that  event,  it  may  be  proper  to  gra- 
tify the  antiquarian  with  a few  particulars. 

He  has  given  from  manufcripts,  ftone-crofles, 
fepulchral  and  monumental  infcriptions,  all  accu- 
rately noted  and  delineated,  the  Bobeloth  letters, 
andfhown their  order,  chara&er,  power  and  name. 
The  latter  he  has  decompofecf  and  by  the  judici- 
ous ufe  of  etymology,  difcovered  theireaftern  ori- 
gination, and  clearly  pointed  out  the  progrefs  of 

letters 

(/>)  Burton.  Griec.  ling.  hid.  pag.  19.  and  the  authors 
cited  by  him.  Selden.  Janus,  pag.  22. 
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letters  from  pictures  to  fymbols.  This  Bobeloth 
was  the  vulgar  character  of  the  Druids,  and  fa- 
vours of  the  earlieft  antiquity  : but  they  had  ano- 
thercharadlcrcalledOghman,  appropriated  to  their 
hierogrammatic  writings  ; this  has  hitherto  been 
efteemed  nothing  but  cyphers,  or  unmeaning  flou- 
rifhes  ; but  he  has  confuted  this  notion  from  let- 
tered remains.  The  utility  of  this  difeovery  will 
be  very  extenfive,  as  it  enables  us  to  unfold  an- 
tient  knowledge  wrapped  up  in  unknown  letters. 

It  is  really  furprifing,  that  no  one  had  turned 
his  thoughts  this  way  and  enquired  after  Druidic 
learning,  of  which  confiderable  lpecimens  are  ex- 
tant, particularly  atNew-Grange,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  and  on  the  croifes  at  Caftledermot,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare.  Ware  does  not  fo  much 
as  mention  the  Bobeloth,  and  of  the  ( q ) Ogham, 
he  dryly  fays,  the  antients  writ  their  fecrets  in  it. 
Mr.  O'Connor  alfo  paffes  it  over;  O'Flaherty 
and  Harris  remind  us,  that  the  Irifh  had  acha- 
racter  called  Bobeloth.  (r)  Colonel  Vallancey, 
whofc  penetration  nothing  cadi  efcape,  is  more 
explicit  and  to  the  purpofe.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
thought  ftrange  that  writers  prepolfelfed  in  favour 
of  the  antiquity  and  originality  of  the  prefent  Irifh 
elements,  fhoukl  not  trouble  themfelves  in  fearch- 
ing  after  others. 

MODES 


(y)  Antiquit.  cap.  2.  p.  j 2. 

(r)  Grammar,  pag.  2.  “ The  Bethluifnion  was  the  an- 
tient  order,  and  continued  fo  to  be  till  chriftianity  was 
thoroughly  propagated  in  Ireland.  This  order  was  altered 
when  the  language  began  to  be  mixed  in  Greece.”  Remains 
of  Japhet,  pag.  404.  How  ignorant  of  the  matter  l 
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MODES  of  INTERMENT, 

The  various  modes  of  fepulture  pradiifed  by  our 
anceflors  form  a pleafmg  and  exteniive  depart- 
ment in  our  antiquities.  Sir  James  Ware  has  ( a ) 
treated  it  fuperficialty  ; but  ( b ) Mr.  Harris,  with 
indefatigable  indultry,  has  made  many  valuable 
additions.  The  following  remarks  are  given  to 
excite  attention,  and  as  a fpecimen  of  what  here- 
after may  be  executed  on  a larger  fcale. 

First  Epoch.  Wormius  has  made  a triple 
divilionof  the  modes  of  interment ; it  is  certainly 
not  accurate,  but  whate  ver  contributes  to  throw  a 
confufed  fubjedt  into  order  has  its  ufe,  and  muft 
elucidate  jt.  Cremation  he  fpeaks  of  firfh  Burning 
the  body  after  death  was  univerfally  prevalent  in 
Europe  in  the  earlieft  ages.  It  was  (c)  confeffedly 
fo  in  Ireland.  There  is  a very  concife,  but  ob- 
jection able,  manner  of  accounting  for  this  and 
other  oriental  culloms,  by  faying  they  were  intro- 
duced by  Phenician  colonies  or  Carthaginian  tra- 
ders. We  can,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  recur  to 
other  and  more  fatisfadlory  evidence. 

Odin,  the  great  legillator  and  deity  of  the  nor- 
thern nations,  arrived  in  Europe,  with  his  Afiatic 
Goths,(7/)  twenty-four  yearsbefore  the  chriftian  era; 

his 


(a)  Antiquit.  cap.  32.  pag.  348. 

( b ) Edition  of  Ware,  pag.  140. 

(V)  Harris’s  Ware,  fupra.  Pomp.  Mela,  Sic. 

{d)  In  cujus  tempora  incrdit  Odinus,  Afiatic®  immigra- 
tionis,  fa£t®  anno  24  ante  natum  Chriftum,  antefignanus. 
Crymog.  Arng.  Jon.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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his  laws  refpedling  funeral  folemnities,  here  follow: 
(i t ) The  bodies  of  the  dead  with  their  goods  are  to 
be  burnt,  and  the  people  admonifhed,  that  the 
Gods  will  receive  thofe  facrifiees  with  more  diftin- 
guifhed  favour,  in  proportion  to  their  value  and 
quantity.  Great  tumuli  or  barrows  are  to  be  raifed 
over  chiefs,  and  large  Hones  to  be  fet  up  for  thofe 
who  performed  illuflrious  addons.  His  own  body 
wras  burnt,  and  with  it  much  gold  and  lilver.  (f) 
Odin’s  country  was  Georgia  on  the  confines  of 
Perfia,  where  the  Sabean  inftitutes,  ftill  preferved 
by  the  Brachihans,  were  in  ufe  ; fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  tenets  -were  the  adoration  of  the  fun, 
the  burning  of  their  children  and  their  dead. 

The  celebrity  of  this  leader,  deified  by  his 
countrymen,  theadlions  and  conquells  of  his  heroic 
Afse,  and  the  bellowing  the  alphabetic  elements 
on  a rude  people,  were  motives  fufficient  to  excite 
admiration  and  ellablifh  his  laws.  They  were 
adopted  in  part  of  Germany,  in  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  and  mull  have  foon  found 
their  way  to  the  Britifh  illes,  where  numerous 
vefhgcsof  cremation  Hill  remain.  This  hypothelis 
is  not  dellitute  of  authority.  Yet  we  may  with 
confidence  afcend  higher,  and  fay,  that  Sabeifm 

was 


M Hie  Wodenus,  legem  de  mortuls,  una  cum  eorum 
bonis  comburendis  tulit,  monuitque,  ut  eo  magis  honorifice 
a Diis  acciperentur,  quo  plura  bona  comburerentur.  Man- 
davit  etiarn,  ut  optimatibus  magnos  tumulos  in  memoriam 
erigerent,  atque  ut  eorum  fepulchris,  qui  egregia  patraf- 
fent,  magnos  lapides  fuperponerent.  Woden  Sigtuni  obiit, 
magnoque  honore,  cum  multo  auro  et  argento,  crematus 
eft.  Meflen.  ex  chron.  antiq.  Suegothico.  Sturlaefon  to 
the  fame  Hurpofe. 

(/)  Warton’s  Hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry,  diff.  i. 
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was  predominant  in  the  Eaft  fo  nearly  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  and  was  carried  by  the  primeval 
colonifts  of  Europe  to  their  various  fettlements ; it 
is  therefore  no  groundlefs  conjecture  to  derive  ( g ) 
many  Druidic  ufages  from  this  fource ; they  are 
plainly  of  eaftern  origination,  let  their  tranfit  into 
the  weltern  world  be  fettled  as  it  may.  Our 
Cromleac,  oaken  groves,  upright  hones  and  coped 
earns  refer  to  oriental  fuperllition  ; nor  would  the 
writer  have  hehtated  to  fay  the  fame  of  our  Round 
Towers  in  the  enfuing  differtation,  was  there  any 
proof  of  our  acquaintance  with  architecture  in  the 
ages  antecedent  to  thofe  afligned  for  their  ereCtion. 
Odin  might  then  have  done  no  more  than  give  a 
new  fanCtion  to  practices  long  before  introduced. 

In  Wormius’s  age  of  cremation,  the  body  re- 
duced to  afhes  was  placed  in  an  urn  and  laid  in 
the  earth,  over  which  a (b)  conical  mound  was 
railed,  juft  fufficient  to  indicate  what  was  under  it. 
The  urn  is  always  of  baked  clay,  and  the  mould- 
ings round  the  rim  often  fhow  both  tafte  and  de- 
fign.  Whatever  we  may  conceive  of  the  barba- 
rifm  of  thofe  ages,  they  were  by  no  means  fo  rude 
and  ignorant  as  is  generally  imagined;  we  have  (i) 
claflical  authority  that  the  Celts  ufed  earthendifhes 
at  their  tables,  and  pottery  feems  to  have  been 
well  underftood.  Waie,  Harris,  Molyneux  and 
Smith  give  numberlefs  inftances  of  cremation 
among  us,  and  others  daily  occur. 

Second 


( g)  Warton,  fupra. 

(/6)  Rudiores  ex  Tola  terra  in  rotunditatem  & conum  con- 
geita.  Worm.  Monum.  Danic. 

(:)  Strab.  lib.  4.  155.  Athen.  Diepnofop.  lib.  4.  cap.  12. 
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Second  Epoch.  This  Wormius  calls  the  age 
of  hillocks  ; when  grander  and  more  laboured 
fepulchres  were  formed,  of  confiderable  ( k ) height 
and  furrounded  with  rows  of  ftones.  If  ;he  laws 
of  Odin  were  oblerved,  the  pradlices  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  epochas  were  the  fame.  Wormius 
grounds  the  diftindlion  on  the  bodies  being  con- 
ligned  to  the  earth  whole  in  the  latter,  which  had 
it  been  regular,  made  a material  difference ; but 
fkeletons  and  urns  full  of  burnt  bones  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  fame  cemetery,  which  proves 
the  impoftibility  of  defining  the  duration  of  a 
cultom,  when  it  is  fluduadng  and  about  to  give 
way  to  a new  one.  The  time  when  burning  was 
exchanged  for  burying  in  Ireland,  was,  according 
to  our  hiftorians,  in  the  reign  of  Eochadh,  fourteen 
years  before  Chrifl.  There  is  reafon  to  believe, 
cremation  was  not  difufed  for  many  years  after, 
as  Pomponius  Mela,  who  lived  in  the  firft  century 
of  Chriftianity,  tell  us  the  Druids  ufed  both  modes 
of  interment.  So  that  probably  not  before  the 
full  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  this 
ifie  did  cremation  intirely  ceafe.  It  was  again  re- 
vived during  the  domination  of  the  Oilmen  here, 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  who  were  then 
pagans.  On  account  of  this  laft  circumftance,  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  afcertain  the  date  of  thofe 
monuments. 

H The 


(6)  Arenam  et  terram  .exaggerando  ufque  dum  in  juftam 
monliculi  infurgerent  altitudinem. — Etiam  tumulos  ipfos 
tam  in  apicequam  circa  bafim  vifendse  magnitudinis  cinxere 
faxis — Secunda  aetas,  qua  cadavera  intcgra  et  non  cremata 
cum  fuis  ornamentis  in  circuloex  grandioribus  confefta  faxis, 
Jocabant.  Worm,  fupra. 
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The  old  oriental  cuftombecomingunfalhionable 
in  this  fecond  epoch,  a new  ftyle  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  lepulchres  and  difpoling  of  the  body,  began. 
While  cremation  continued,  an  elegant  campani- 
form  hollow  artificially  made  in  the  earth,  as  the 
barrows  at  Stonehenge  are,  and  covered  by  a light 
tumulus,  feemed  a fuitable  receptacle  for  an  urn 
and  its  cineritious  contents.  This  was  the  idea  of 
the  Romans,  as  appears  by  their  (7)  Columbaria. 
Vaft  coacervations  of  clay  and  Hones  were  efteem- 
ed  proper  and  graceful  for  the  new  mode.  T he 
tombs  of  the  greateft  leaders  at  fir  ft  were  humble, 
but  in  procefs  of  time,  lays  ( m ) Wormius,  more 
labour  was  bellowed  on  them. 

The  fplendour  of  perfonal  valour,  of  great  ex- 
ploits and  extenfive  conquefts,  will  ever  give  a 
brilliancy  to  the  memory  of  illuftrious  princes, 
and  create  a profound  veneration  for  them.  Odin 
gave  the  names  of  his  twelve  («)  deified  com- 
panions to  his  children,  to  perpetuate  this  fuper- 
natural  refpedl.  From  thefe  the  northern  kings 
(o)  traced  their  pedigree.  Divine  honours  were 
paid  to  them,  and  the  places  of  their  interment 
became  places  of  worlhip.  The  monftrous  obe- 
lilks,  that  compofe  the  tomb  of  Harold  Hylede- 
tand  at  Leire  in  Seland,  have  an  altar-ftone  under 
which  he  lies,  and  on  wrhich  the  people  annually 

performed 

(/)  Viaggiana,  pag.  113. 

(m)  yEtatis  progreflu,  plus  operae  in  magnatum  tumulis 
pofitum  videtur.  Supra. 

(«)  Sturlaefon. 

(0)  De  quo  (Wodeno)  omnium  fere  barbarorum  gentium 
regium  genus  lineam  trahit.  Guil.  Malmelb. 
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performed  (p)  facrifices.  Wormius,  Mr.  Pennant, 
the  Compte  de  Caylus,  and  every  other  intelligent 
writer,  allow  thefe  Hone  circles  to  be  fepulchral, 
and  thatthey  certainly  are  fepulchral  appearsfrom 
a human  body  being  found  under  each  upright 
Hone,  in  feme  circles  lately  opened  in  Connaught. 
So  that  after  all  that  has  been  written  on  Stone- 
henge, it  may  be  the  fepulture  of  Hengift  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  chiefs  ; the  firft  being  buried  under 
the  altar,  and.  the  others  under  the  trilithons. 

Thefe  ftone  circles  thus  dedicated  to  religious 
ufes,  their  application  to  other  folemn  purpoles 
ealily  followed.  Here  kings  were  eledled  and  in- 
augurated, and  courts  of  juftice  and  fmgle  combats 
were  held.  We  had  formerly  in  our  ( q ) churches, 
plays,  feafts,  courts-leet  and  mufters,  and  at 
prefent  our  kings  are  anointed  there,  all  remains 
of  ancient  ufages.  Asthofe  pyramidal  and  per- 
pendicular pillars  (r)  had  epitaphs  exprcffing  the 
name  and  rank  of  the  deceafed,  fo  Chriftians  imi- 
tated fuch  examples  by  their  grave-ftones  and 
tombs.  Wormius,  the  two  Magni,  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus, and  the  northern  writers,  conftantty  and 

H 2 invariably 

(p)  Quotannis  facra  peragantur.  Worm,  in  the  Lara- 
riums,  the  Romans  preferved  the  allies  and  pictures  of  their 
anceftors  with  their  houfhold  Gods.  Sed  quum  a prima 
origine  intra  fuas  quifque  sdes  defo/Ta  cadavera  haberent, 
unde  Lares  in  fingulis  aedibus  colendi  religio  perfuafit,  in 
Larario,  in  quo  prseter  deorum  penatium,  etiam  infignium 
virorum  quas  venerarentur,  effiitas  imagines  liabebant. 
Alex.  ab.  Alexand.  lib.  6. 

(?)  Canons  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  A.  D 1634.  Canon 
92  . . 

(r)  Grandes  cippos  patriis  litcris  notatos  impofuerunt. 
Worm.  * 
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invariably  refer  to  tliofe  lettered  monuments  for 
the  determination  of  many  important  points  in 
their  hiftory  and  antiquities,  and  with  great  juhice; 
for  our  antient  flone  croffes,  which  are  the  earlieh 
fubhitutes  for  the  heathen  upright  hones,  contain 
many  curious,  authentic,  yet  hitherto  unnoticed 
memorials.  So  that  credit  is  due  toAvhat  Camb- 
den  reports,  of  a tin  plate,  inferibed  with  letters, 
being  found  at  Stonehenge ; as  alfo  to  what  Speed 
mentions,  of  anengravement  in  Danifh  characters 
exihing  on  great  hones  at  Exmore  in  Devon. 
Did  antiquarians,  at  home  and  abroad,  carefully 
examine  thofe  hone  circles,  fomething  worth  the 
labour  might  be  difeovered. 

The  rule  given  by  Wormius,  ( s ) of  generals 
and  chiefs  being  buried  within  a hngle,  double  or 
triple  row  of  pillars  may  be  partly  true  : but  wre 
know  they  were  alfo  ereCted  as  monuments  of 
victories,  and  he  gives  inhances  of  this  in  his  work 
fo  often  quoted. 

The  earn  as  well  as  the  hone  pillar  came  from 
the  eah,  and  Rowlands,  Harris  and  others  are 
right  in  afferting  it.  Some  are  hrrrounded  at  the 
bale  with  circles  of  hones,  and  fome  round  the 
top ; others  have  a circlet  of  fmaller  earns  on  the 
fummit  of  larger  ones.  As  they  did  not  require 
fo  much  of  exertion  as  of  perfeverance,  hones 
every  where  abounding,  there  are  a great  number 
and  variety  of  them.  Thefe  piles,  fays  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, (*) 

(*)  Ex  iis  qui  una  vel  multiplici  faxorum  ferie  circa  bafim 
cinguntur  exercituum  imperatoribus,  aliifque  magnatibus 
dicati  creduntur.  Worm. 
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nant,  may  juftly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  pro- 
portioned in  fize  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon,  or  to 
his  popularity;  the  people  of  a whole  diftrift 
affembled  to  fhew  their  refjpedt  to  the  deceafed, 
and  by  an  adive  honouring  of  his  memory,  foon 
accumulated  heaps,  equal  to  ihofe  that  aftonifh  us 
at  this  day*.  Many  of  them  have  altars,  all  of 
them  were  places  of  worfhip.  In  thefe  too,  in- 
fcriptions  have  been  found ; witnefs  that  valuable 
one  at  New-Grange,  foon  to  be  laid  before  the 
public. 

As  flone  circles  and  earns  diftinguifhed  this 
fecond  epoch,  fo  did  high  mounts;  thefe  the  (t) 
Danes  railed  over  their  kings  and  heroes,  when 
ftones  were  not  convenient.  The  earlieft  of  thefe 
mentioned  in  our  hiftory,  are  thofe  of  (u)  Eogan  and 
Frscchus,  on  the  plains  of  Moglene,  in  the  King’s 
County,  A.  D.  180.  The  tradition  concerning 
them  is  fo  uninterrupted,  that  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  have  them  opened;  their  contents  might 
furnifh  matter  of  curiofity  and  ufe. 

Third  Epoch;  was  that  of  Chriftianity ; when 
the  body  was  inclofed  in  a farcophagus  or  wooden 
coffin  and  interred. 


MONASTICON 


(i)  Sciendum  autem,  quod  Dani  propter  defedtum  faxo- 
rum  pyramides  ac  obelil'cos  extruere  minime  potuerint,  in 
memoriam  regum  et  heroum  fuorum  ex  terra  coacervata 
ingentem  molem,  montis  inftar,  eminentem  erigere  folebant. 
Lindebrog.  Comm. 

(w)  Extant  adhuc  eo  loci  duo  colies,  quorum  alter  Euge- 
nii,  alter  Frcechi  Hifpani,  ibidem  occili,  corpus  fcpultum 
traditur  contexifle.  O’Flah.  Ogyg.  pag.  316. 
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MONASTICON  HIBERNICUM. 

In  a country  where  the  clergy  were  as  nume- 
rous as  (:)  all  the  other  dalles  of  men,  and  thofe 
for  the  moll  part  Monks,  an  account  of  their  or- 
ders and  their  various  eftablifhments  includes  no 
fmall  fhare  of’ the  general  hiftory  of  the  nation. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  Mona- 
chifm  Was  introduced  into  Italy,  and  quickly 
fp read  through  the  Well.  The  (/)  biographers  of 
St.  Patrick  tell  us,  he  learned  monallic  difcipline 
under  Martin  bifhop  of  Tours;  a prelate  who 
had  no  lefs  than  two  (u)  thoufand  Monks  in  a mo- 
nallery  contiguous  to  his  cathedral.  Our  apollle 
fludied  this  fafhionable  profeffion  for  many  years 
among  the  Italian  afcetics,  and  his  predilection  for 
it  was  confpicuous  when  he  formed  the  Irifh 
church.  In  fucceeding  centuries  thele  foundations 
multiplied  amazingly,  fo  that  at  the  reformation, 
there  were  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  monaf- 
teries  and  nunneries  in  this  kingdom. 

The  Monallicon  Hibernicum,  the  writings  of 
Ware,  Allemande  and  others,  are  too  fhort  to 
give  fatisfa&ion  on  fo  ample  a fubjedl.  Do&or 
King  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  who  knew  the  value 
of  it,  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  attention  to 
make  large  (w)  compilations  from  original  records 

for 


(f)  Nicolfon’s  Irifli  Hift.  Library,  prcf.  pag.  14. 

(/)  Apud  Ulher.  Primord.  cap.  16. 

(u)  Sulp.  Sever.  Epift  ad  BaiTul. 

(w)  They  are  now  in  the  library  of  the  Dublin  Society. 
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for  its  further  illuftration ; and  Sir  James  W are  has 
left  a large  volume  of  inquifitions,  reciting  the 
grants  and  pofleflions  of  the  principal  abbies, 
taken  from  the  public  offices.  The  collecting  and 
digefting  thefe  documents,  and  procuring  other 
materials  have  employed  for  fome  years,  the  lei- 
fure  hours  of  a reverend  clergyman  and  an  affo- 
ciate.  An  extraordinary  fkill  in  our  antiquities, 
and  an  eminence  in  every  branch  of  polite  learn- 
ing, recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  his 
late  excellent  diocefan,  doCtor  Pococke,  fuceef- 
iively  bifhop  of  Offory  and  of  Meath  : than  whom 
a better  judge  of  merit,  or  a more  generous  pro- 
tector of  it,  our  hierarchy  has  not  produced. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Mr.  Dodfworth  ac- 
quired immortal  fame  by  the  Englifh  Monafticon. 
The  civil,  military  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of 
Britain,  has  derived  as  bifhop  Nicolfon  remarks, 
vaft  advantages  from  it : fcarce  a family  of  any 
antiquity  or  property  but  find  themfelves  intereft- 
ed  in  it.  The  fame  would  be  the  cafe  in  Ireland, 
did  public  fpirit  encourage  a fimilar  undertaking. 
Both  the  Britiffi  and  Irifh  libraries  fupply  abun- 
dant matter.  All  that  can  be  offered,  under  the 
prefent  circumftances,  are  fhort  annals  and  ex- 
tracts from  charters,  wffiich  will  form  part  of  this 
ColleCtanea. 

In  1753,  doCtor  Thomas  Burke,  late  titular  bi- 
fhop of  Offory,  was  appointed  hiftoriographer  of 
the  Dominican  order  in  Ireland,  and  in  1762,  he 
produced  his 
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HIBERNIA  DOMINICANA: 

Sive  Pliftoria  Provincise  Hibernia:  Ordinis  Prac- 
dicatorum,  ex  antiquis  manufcriptis,  probatis  auc- 
toribus,  literis  originalibns  nunquam  antehac  im- 
prests, inftrumentis  authenticis  et  archivis,  ali- 
ifque  invidfse  fidei  monumentis  deprompta.  In 
qua,  nedum  omnia,  quse  ad  memoratam  attinent 
provincial^  et  Caenobia  ejus,  tam  intra  quam  ex- 
tra regnum  Hiberniae  conftituta  (interjebtis  fingu- 
lorum  fundatorum  genealogiis)  atque  alumnosip- 
fms,  feu  dignitate  epifcopali,  feu  munere  provin- 
ciali,  feu  librorum  vulgatione,  feu  martyrio,  pub- 
licave  virtutis  opinione  claros,  fuccinhfe  diftin&e- 
que  exhibentur.  Sed  etiam  plura  regulares  gene- 
ratim  fumptos,  clerumque  faecularem,  necnon  et 
res  civiles  Hibernia:,  atque  etiam  Magnse  Britan- 
nia: fpectantia,  fparfim  appofiteque,  adjeblis  in- 
fuper  riotis  opportunis,  inferuntur,  et  in  perfpicuo 
ordine  collocantur. 

Alter  fo  large  a title-page  it  is  only  neceifary  to 
obl'erve,  that  it  bears  marks  of  conliderable  learn- 
ing and  induftry.  It  was  printed  in  Kilkenny  un- 
der his  own  infpe&ion,  though  the  title  mentions 
Cologn  in  Germany ; in  1772,  he  publithed  an 
appendix  to  this  work.  The  particular  notice  ta- 
ken of  this  book  is,  to  recommend  it  as  a pattern 
for  other  religious  communities  to  imitate;  and  as 
one  eafy  and  obvious  mean  towards  perfecting  our 
Monafticon.  Were  the  original  charters  and  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  abbies,  (fome  of  them  beautiful 
and  well  preferved)  given,  his  work  had  been 

complete. 
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complete.  As  the  firft  edition  has  been  long  fince 
fold  off,  and  the  book  become  very  fcarce,  an 
abridgement  of  it,  freed  from  extraneous  matter, 
will  form  the  fubjedf  of  lome  future  number* 

ARCHITECTURE. 

The  buildings  of  the  antient  Irifh  were  the  fame 
as  thole  of  the  uncivilized  people;  confiding  of 
materials  the  flighted  and  the  eafied  to  be  procured. 
Sir  James  Ware  and  his  followers  have  fully  dated 
this  evidence,  and  there  dropt  the  fubjedt,  leaving 
an  impieflion  upon  the  reader,  as  if  there  were  no 
other  drudtures  in  Ireland  but  draw-built  cottages. 
This  among  other  things  has  countenanced  that 
idea  of  barbarifm,fo  condantly  inculcated  in  books 
of  geography  and  travels  ; and  is,  in  reality,  as 
glaring  a falfhood  as  any  to  be  found  in  fuch  inju- 
dicious, flimfy  and  wretched  productions.  It  is 
certainly  not  amifs  to  recur  to  the  earlied  ufages  of 
nations,  but  why  dop  there  ? Is  it  not  as  pleadng 
an  invedigation,  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge from  its  limpled  exertions  to  its  mod  refin- 
ed energies  ? The  different  dages  of  architedture 
mark,  in  deciflve  charadters,  the  date  of  civility: 
nor  is  there  one  topic,  in  the  antiquities  of  a king- 
dom, produdlive  of  more  elegant  entertainment, 
or  more  ufeful  information. 

In  the  enfuing  diflertation,  the  dyle  of  our  an- 
tient habitations,  and  the  dawnings  of  its  improve- 
ment are  given  from  apparently  indifputable  au- 
thority. 
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thority.  As  it  was  intended  there  to  proceed  but 
to  a certain  period,  the  further  profecution  of  the 
fubjedl  is  referved  to  a trail — On  the  civil,  mili- 
tary and  ecclefiajiical  architecture  of  the  Irifh,from 
the  earlieji  ages — which  will  foon  appear  in  a fubfe- 
quent  number  of  the  Colleitanea,  illuftrated  with 
drawings  ; in  that  trail  will  be  an  account  of  our 
buildings  without  cement;  our  monaflic  cells  and 
crypticai  recelfes ; our  Hone-roofed  churches  ; as 
CormaC’s  at  Cafhel,  St.  Doulagh’s,  Glendaloch, 
Saul  abbey  and  Portaferry.  Specimens  of  every 
variety  of  the  Gothic  ftyle  will  be  exhibited,  and 
many  particulars  relative  to  our  civil  and  military 
ftruitures  colleiled.  The  writer  alfo  introduces, 
as  collateral  to  the  foregoing,  the  hifiory  of  our 
Stone-Croffes,  and  an  inquiry,  whether  our  antient 
churches  refembled  the  Greek  temples.  A para- 
dox is  alfo  folved,  of  a nation  warmly  cultivating 
the  arts  and  fciences,  and  yet  negleiling  architec- 
ture : which  was  the  cafe  of  Ireland  in  certain  ages. 
This  will  be  followed  by  the — hifory  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Glendaloch,  and  its  Seven  Churches,  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow , — wherein  many  of  the  fa£ls 
and  obfervations,  in  the  preceding  treatifes,  will 
be  further  elucidated  and  confirmed. 

The  knowledge  of  perfpeftive  and  a tafle  for 
drawing,  fo  generally  diffufed  at  prefent,  have 
refcued  many  unheeded  and  mouldered  obje&s 
from  total  decay,  and  enriched  every  collection 
with  beautiful  fpecimens  of  our  antient  buildings. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

A connected  hiftory  of  the  introdu&ion  and  pro- 
pagation of  Chiiftianity  in  this  ifland,  is  a defidera- 
tum  long^  complained  of,  yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fupply  the  defedt.  The  fixteenth  and  fe- 
venteenthchaptersofarchbifhopUfher’santiquities 
of  the  Britifh  churches,  and  his  difcourfe  on  the  re- 
ligion of  the  antient  Irifh,  are  the  only  things  to 
be  found  in  our  ecclefiaftical  bibliotheque  deferv- 
ing  notice  on  this  head.  Of  the  firft  our  prelate 
fpeaks  with  truth  and  modefty,  and  candidly  ( x ) 
confelfes  his  inferting  much  frivolous,  doubtful 
and  fome  falfe  matter  ; {flowing  at  the  fame  time, 
that  fome  advantages  may  arife  from  each  of  thefe. 
His  difcourfe  is  extremely  valuable,  but  far  from 
being  complete.  The  abbe  Ma  Geoghagan’s  pom- 
pous performance  is  a tiffue  of  incredible  fidlions 
and  legendary  tales,  with  fcarce  an  inftance  of 
judgment  or  feledlion. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Ireland,  that  fhe 
who  illuminated  the  weftern  hemifphere  with  the 
radiance  of  divine  truths,  and  is  therefore  repre- 
fented  by  Aldhelm,  in  the  year  690,  as  a (y)  pa- 

rad  ife 


(x)  In  noftra  autem  hsec  ex  omni  fcriptorum  genere  pro- 
mifcue  congcfta  farragine,  &c.  Pradat.  ad  Antiquit.  Britan. 
Eccles. 

(y ) Quamvis  enim  prasdidHim  Hibernice  rus,  difcentium 
opulans  vernanfque  (ut  ita  dixerim)  pafcuofa  numcrofitate 
ledtorum,  quemadmodum  poli  cardines  aftriferis  tnicantium 
ornentur  vibraminibus  fideruna.  Aldhel.  epi ft.  ad  Eahfrid. 
apud  Ufher.  Syllog.  pag.  40. 
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radife  or  new  ladleal  circle  brightened  by  innume- 
rable liars  of  learning,  lhould  want  a native  writer 
to  record  her  celebrity  in  thofe  times,  and  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  purity  of  her  faith.  It  is  a work  of  la- 
bour, but  full  of  curiofity  and  inllru&ion  : fuch 
a W'ork  we  are  happy  in  announcing  to  be  al- 
ready finilhed  by  an  affociate,  under  the  title  of — 
Anecdotes  of  ecclefmjlical  hijlory : ora  view  of  the 
doftrine  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  from  the 
ffth  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Until  this  compolition  can  conveniently  appear 
in  the  Colledlanea,  the  following  extract  will  give 
fome  idea  of  its  execution. 

“ Joceline  informs  us,  that  St.  Patrick  ordained 
three  hundred  and  fifty  bifhops  for  the  Irifh  church : 
Nennius  fays,  three  hundred  and  fixty-five.  The 
appointment  of  fuch  a number  hath  hitherto  been 
efteemed  abfolutely  falfe,  or  inexplicable;  becaufe 
writers  too  frequently  take  their  notions  from  what 
they  fee,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  examine 
antient  ufages.  Thus  bifhop  Lloyd  (z)  imagines, 
that  belides  thirty  bifhops  which  St . Patrick  confecra-. 
ted  for  the  principal  fees,  he  made  as  many  fuffra- 
gans  as  there  were  rural  deaneries,  fuppofingeach 
to  contain  eight  or  nine  parifh  churches.  But  there 
is  no  more  connexion  between  rural  deaneries  and 
our  antient  fees,  than  there  is  between  the  (a)  days 
of  the  year,  and  St.  Patrick’s  bifhops.  (h)  O’Hal- 

loran 

(z)  On  church  government,  pag.  92. 

(a)  It  feems,  fays  the  writer  laft  cited,  that  when  the  au- 
thors of  thofe  tiroes  were  fet  upon  the  pin  of  fhultiplying, 
they  ufed  to  fay,  that  things  were  as  many  as  the  days  of 
the  year.  Hence  Nennius  makes  them  365. 

(b)  Introduction  to  the  hiftory  of  Ireland. 
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loran  thinks  our  apoftle  might  ordain  ninety-fix  bi- 
fhops,  and  as  many  of  thefe  might  have  died  dur- 
ing his  long  life,  and  fo  many  lucceeded  in  their 
room,  as  completed  the  number  above. 

All  this  is  mere  conjecture  : the  folution  of  the 
difficulty  arifes  from  conlidering  the  Hate  and  prac- 
tices of  the  early  chriftian  church.  From  Clemens 
Romanus  we  learn,  that  in  his  time,  the  epifcopal 
order  was  very  numerous;  every  (c)  city,  village, 
and  region  had  a biffiop;  many  cities  had  two  and 
feme  more.  Thus,  (d)  Alexander  and  Narcilfus 
were  bilhops  of  Jerufalem  together ; Paulinus  and 
Miletus  of  Antioch  ; Theodofius  and  Agapetus  of 
Synada,  and  Valerius  and  Auguftine  of  Hippo. 
The  cuftom  for  a city  to  have  but  one  bifhop,  was 
firft  begun  in  Alexandria,  as  Epiphanius  remarks. 
So  much  had  the  chorepilcopi  or  village-biffiops 
increafed,  that  it  became  neceffary  to  reftrain  their 
nnmber,  which  was  done  in  the  Laodicean  coun- 
cil, A.  D.  367,  and  before  in  the  Antiochean. 

In  the  fourth  century,  St.  Bafil  writes  to  Am- 
philochius,  bifhop  of  Iconium,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  multiplying  bifhops,  as  thereby  the 
dignity  went  into  contempt : it  would  be  better, 
adds  he,  to  choofe  fome  man  worthy  a bifhoprick, 
who  might  take  priefts  to  his  affiftance,  than  divide 

a fmall 

CO  K<*t«  y.u.1 7.-»Ao7?,  Epift.  ad  Corinth.  Salmas.de 

Primatu.  Burchard.  lib.  1.  cap.  125.  Doftor  Hammond 
fays,  fignifies  a province.  Vindication  of  epifcopacy, 

pag.  134,  and  from  that  infers  they  were  not  fo  numerous: 
but  it  will  be  feen  from  the  nature  of  the  epifcopal  office, 
and  the  cuftom  of  the  oriental  church,  that  his  conclufion 
is  not  juft. 

(d)  Lufeb.  Socrat.  and  Pofidon.  vit.  Auguft.  cap.  8. 


no 
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a fmall  diffridl  into  many  fees.  Thefe  oriental 
practices  were  clofely  followed  by  St.  Patrick.  It 
is  not  infilled  on,  that  the  number  he  is  faid  to 
have  ordained,  is  accurate,  but  great  as  it  is,  it 
will  not  appear  incredible. 

By  the  fifty-eighth  Neo-Caefarean  canon,  made 
in  A.  D.  315,  the  adminiflration  of  the  facraments 
were  in  a great  meafure  confined  to  the  bifhops 
and  chorepifcopi ; and  in  ( e ) Tertullian  it  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared,  that  prefbyters  had  not  the  liberty 
of  baptizing  without  the  bifhop’s  permiffion ; or  of 
preaching  in  fome  churches,  as  Socrates  affures  us. 
Leo,  in  his  ninety-fecond  epiflle,  defires  Maximus, 
bifhop  of  Antioch,  to  hinder  monks  and  laymen 
from  preaching  which  was  folely  the  bifhop’s  of- 
fice. In  England,  by  the  third  of  archbifhop 
Cuthbert’s  canons  in  A.  D.  747,  the  bifhop  is  en- 
joined to  vifit  his  parifh  once  a year,  and  preach 
the  word  of  God  which  it  rarely  hears.  Thefe  laft 
words  refer  as*  well  to  the  paucity  of  clergymen 
then,  as  to  the  reflridion  of  this  duty  to  the  bi- 
fhop. Similar  canons  may  be  found  in  the  lega- 
tine  council  of  Cealchythe,  in  A.  D.  785,  and 
in  Odo’s,  in  A.  D.  943. 

The  great  offices  of  religion  being  thus  confined 
to  the  bifhops  and  their  fuffragans,  and  that  by 
the  difcipline  of  the  eaflern  and  weflern  churches ; 
we  cannot  be  furprifed  at  their  increafe,  or  at  tht 

numbei 

(t)  Dandi  baptifmum  jos  habet  fummus  facerdos,  qui  e: 
epifcopus,  dein  prefbyteri  & diaconi,  non  tamen  fine  epif 
copi  authoritate.  De  baptifmo,  cap.  1 7.  And  much  earlie 
Ignatius:  ri  n Epift.  ad  Smyrn 

See  the  feventh  conftituticn  of  the  council  of  Seville,  A.  D 
619,  which  is  full  to  thefe  points. 
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number  ordained  by  St.  Patrick : the  (f)  eftablilh- 
ment  and  extenrton  of  Chriftianity  depended  on  it. 

Another  inftance  of  the  orientaiifm  of  our  church, 
and  corroborative  of  what  is  advanced,  is  the  pow- 
er exercifed  by  our  prelates  and  primates  in  or- 
„ daining  bifhops  and  ere&ing  fees.  By  the  canons 
of  the  African  code,  colledted  in  A.  D.  419,  me- 
tropolitans and  primates  were  inverted  with  fuch 
po~wer.  St.  Bernard,  in  his  life  of  Malachy  arch- 
bifhop  of  Armagh,  complains  : “ that  bifhops  mul- 
tiplied according  to  the  will  of  the  metropolitan ; 
that  one  fee  was  not  contented  with  one  bifhop, 
but  almoft  every  church  had  a feparate  one.”  Lan- 
franc  to  the  fame  purpofe  (g)  fays,  “ in  villages  and 
towns  were  many  bifhops , and  as  (b)  Anfelm  adds, 
made  without  a title,  or  aflignmentof  any  particular 
place.”  Here  was  another  fruitful  fource  for  mul- 
tiplying the  epifcopal  order.  Ordination  without  a 
title  was  common  in  the  eaft,  and  was  prohibited 
by  the  Antiochean,  Ancyran  and  other  canons.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

It  would  much  exceed  the  limits  of  this  ertay, 
to  enumerate  the  various  heads  of  Irifh  antiquities, 
which  will  receive  illuftration  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work.  Coins,  infcriptions  and  fepulchral  monu- 
ments 

( f)  The  learned  Mr.  Johnfon  (Clergyman’s  Vade  Mecum, 
v°h  2-  Pag.  » 88)  is  very  much  puzzled  at  an  expreffion  of 
Aurelius,  bifhop  of  Carthage,  who  fays  : — We  have  fre- 
quently and  almoft  every  Sunday,  bifhops  to  be  ordained — 
but  the  explanation  is  now  given. 

(r)  kpift-  ad  Tirdelvac.  Apud  Ufher,  Syllog. 

(h)  Epift.  ad  Muriardach.  Ufher,  fupra. 
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ments  will  not  be  forgotten;  nor  the  learning, 
cultoms  and  mannners  of  the  natives  in  every  age. 
As  a fpecimen  of  the  latter,  the  writer  begs  leave 
to  offer  the  following  mifcellaneous  obfervations. 

Greek  Language.  Virgil,  our  countryman, 
was  one  of  eight  (z)Irifh  bifhops,  who  undertook, 
agreeable  to  the  devotion  of  the  times,  a journey 
to  the  Holy-land.  In  France  he  was  appointed  to 
a fee,  by  pope  Stephen  and  king  Pepin.  The 
latter  detained  him  in  his  family  for  two  years, 
to  profit  by  his  uncommon  erudition  and  piety. 
He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
Saltzburg,  by  Otilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  wherein  he 
remained  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  785. 
We  are  told  he  concealed  his  rank  for  fome  time, 
and  had  with  him  a bifhop,  named  Dobdan,  a 
Greek,  who  followed  him  from  Ireland.  I fhould 
wonder,  fays  UCher,  at  a Grecian’s  going  from 
Ireland,  did  I not  know,  that 'at  Trim  in  Meath  is 
a church  called  the  Greek  church,  at  this  day, 
A.  D.  1632.  The  learned  primate  has  thrown  no 
further  light  on  this  matter,  but  it  w ill  not  appear 
extraordinary  when  we  confider,  that  (k)  Johannes 
Scotus  Erigena,  fome  years  after,  gave  the  cleareft 
demonftration  of  his  proficiency  in  this  language 
by  his  tranllation  of  Dionvfius  Areopagita,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France. 

If  it  be  alked,  where  Johannes  acquired  this 
knowledge,  the  letter  of  Anaftafius  concerning  this 

tranllation 

(/')Ufher.  Syllog.  pag.  131. 

(/£)  Poftemus  etiam  his  addere  virum  longe  do<5Hflimum, 
Johannem  Erigenam  Scotum,  id  eft,  Hibernigenam  e Scotii 
ortum  hoc  enim  nomine  Celebris  olim  Hibernia.  Burton. 
Hift.  Grec.  ling.  pag.  53. 
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tranflation  fupplies  the  moft  unequivocal  proof  that 
it  was  in  Ireland.  It  is  wonderful,  fays  this  (I) 
author,  with  all  the  affe&ation  of  Italian  politenefs, 
how  a barbarian  placed  in  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
removed  from  the  converfation  of  the  learned  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  could  under- 
hand fuch  things,  or  translate  them  into  another 
language ! Thefe  difrefpedtful  expreffions  fhowhim 
ignorant  of  the  hate  of  letters  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Rome,  and  betray  an  illiberal  mind,  unworthy  the 
librarian  of  the  Roman  church.  He  complains  that 
he  adhered  too  clofe  to  the  original,  and  thereby 
rendered  a difficult  fubjed  more  unintelligible.  To 
our  Johannes  we  are  alfo  indebted  for  a valuable 
tra&o  f about  fifty  pages  in  o&avo — De  differentiis 
et  focietatibus  Grseci  Latinique  verbi — extradted 
from  a larger  workof  (m)  Macrobius,  and  collected 
for  his  own  private  inflruiftion.  He  treats  largely 
of  the  Greek  tenfes  of  defective  verbs  and  the  forms 
of  words,  and  his  grammatical  fkill  in  both  tongues 
is  very  confpicuous.  He  ( n ) omits  many  things 
advanced  by  Macrobius  without  fufficient  autho- 
rity, and  inferts  others  upon  better. 

This  infiance  of  Johannes  will  juftify  us  in 
faying,  that  had  time  and  war  fpared  our  lettered 
monuments,  this  ifle  alone  would  have  redeemed 
the  reputation  of  thofe  ages  now  denominated  dark 

Vol.  II.  I and 

(/)  Ufher,  fupra,  pag.  65. 

( tn ) Explicit  defloriatio  de  libro  Ambrofii  Macrobii  Theo- 
dofii,  quam  Johannes  carpferat  ad  difeendas  Grxcorum 
verborum  regulas.  Macrob.  Oper.  pag.  579.  Edit.  Pontani, 
1597.  Ufh.  Syllog.  pag.  135. 

(«)  Multa  nos  prxtermififTe  perfpexerit. — Qusdam  tamen 
inferuimus,  qux  nobis  ex  proportione  aliorum  verifimilia 
fieri  vifa  funt.  pag.  58a, 
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and  obfcure.  Inflead  of  the  paltry  and  difgraceful 
fpecimens  of  our  literature  given  by  Colgan  and 
others,  we  fhould  then  behold  works  of  real  genius 
and  confummate  learning,  of  profound  philofophy 
and  corre£t  criticifm. 

Brogues  worn  with  may  in  them.  At 
this  day  the  pradlice  is  univerfal  for  the  natives  to 
have  their  brogues  fluffed  with  hay  or  llraw  with- 
out being  able  to  affign  any  reafcn  for  the  cuflom  : 
the  following  is  offered  both  as  curious  and  fatis- 
fadlory.  Linnaeus  tells  (o)  us,  the  Laplanders 
through  their  long  and  cold  winters  keep  abroad 
with  their  herds  of  Rhen-deer  ; that  they  never  ex- 
perience kibes,  or  other  effects  of  intenfe  frofls,  by 
means  of  this  precaution.  In  fummer  they  cut  and 
dry  the  flender-eared,  broad-leaved  cyperus  grafs, 
carex  veficaria  ; this  they  comb  and  rub  in  their 
hands,  and  then  places  it  in  their  fhocs  fo  as  to 
cover  their  feet  and  legs ; their  fhoes  are  made  of 
the  fkin  of  the  Rhen-deer,  the  hairy  part  turned  in- 
ward ; they  have  no  ilockings,  their  breeches  are 
of  the  fame  fkin  and  come  down  to  their  ankles. 
This  grafs  keeps  off  the  cold  in  winter,  and  in  fum- 
mer prevents  the  effedls  of  perfpiration. 

In  like  manner,  an  (p)  eye-witnefs  informs  us, 
that  the  Englifh,  when  they  fettled  in  America, 
ufed  the  baflard  calamus  aromaticus  to  keep  their 
feet  warm.  The  antient  brogue  was  made  of  raw, 
or  half-tanned  leather,  of  one  intire  piece,  and  ga- 
thered round  the  foot  by  a thong ; fuch  an  one  was 
found  in  the  year  1770,  at  Aghaboe,  in  a bog 

feven 


(/>)  Apnd  Stillingfleet’s  tratfs,  png.  138. 

(/>)  Jofl'elyn’s  New  England  rarities,  pag.  53. 
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feven  feet  below  the  furface.  The  foie  being  thin, 
the  Huffing  prevented  injury  from  Hopes  or  flumps 
of  trees,  belides  keeping  the  foot  warm  ; but  that 
it  fhould  be  ufed  now,  when  the  foies  of  brogues 
are  flrong  and  impervious  to  wet,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  that  extraordinary  retention  of 
old  cufloms  for  which  mankind  are  remarkable. 

Creaghts.  The  manners  and  cufloms  of  rude 
nations  are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  parts  and  all  ages 
of  the  world.  The  Scythians,  according  to  (q) 
Herodotus  and  Juftin,  had  neither  houfes  nor  fixed 
fetdements  ; they  wandered  through  the  country 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their  wives,  their 
children  and  little  furniture  they  carried  in  carts 
or  waggons,  covered  with  fkins.  They  were  ftran- 
gersto  agriculture.  Thefe  manners  were  realized  in 
our  Creaghts,  and  that  fo  late  as  in  the  laft  centu- 
ry, as  appears  by  this  entry  in  counfellor  Harris’s 
colle&ions,  now  inthelibraryof  the  Dublin  Society. 

“ Orders  by  the  general  aflembly  of  confederate 
Catholics,  at  Kilkenny,  the  12th  of  Nov.  1647. 

Whereas  feveral  perfons  of  the  province  of 
Ulfler,  and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  with  their 
cattle  and  families,  go  in  great  multitudes  through 
feveral  parts  of  the  feveral  provinces  of  this  king- 
dom ; being,  as  they  alledge,  neceffitated  for  the 
fafety  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  leave  their 
former  dwellings  and  habitations,  and  where,  by 
their  daily  ranging,  they  have  very  much  prejudiced 
feveral  counties,  in  deftroying  the  grafs,  corn  and 
other  goods  of  the  inhabitants  there,  which  hath 
occafioned,  that  feveral  counties  and  places  are 

I 2 quite 


(<j)  Lib.  4.  Juftin,  lib.  2.  cap.  2, 
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quite  deferted  and  wafted,  and  the  faid  Keyriaghts 
avoid  the  contribution  which  falls  due  upon  them. 
It  is  therefore  for  the  future  redrefs  of  fuch  mif- 
chiefs  thought  fit,  that  the  lord  general  of  Ulfter, 
calling  to  his  afliftance  fuch  other  perfons  of  the 
faid  province  as  fhall  be  fit,  fhall  inquire  and  find 
ont,  and  return  to  the  fupreme  council  now  to  be 
eftablifhed,  the  head  Keyriaghts  of  the  faid  pro- 
vince of  Ulfter,  within  the  feveral  provinces  of 
Leinfter,  Munfter,  and  Connaught,  and  what  num- 
bers of  cattle  each  of  them  hath.  Upon  return 
whereof,  and  examination,  by  the  council,  of  the 
lands  wafted  in  the  feveral  counties,  which  are  fet 
for  county  charges  only,  or  which  are  wafted  and 
yield  no  county  charges,  to  aflign  unto  the  faid 
Keyriaghts,  or  unto  feveral  of  them  together,  fo 
much  of  the  wafte  lands  in  the  feveral  provinces 
for  their  habitations,  and  their  paying  county 
charges  for  the  fame,  as  others  of  the  faid  counties 
will  do,  where  they  are  to  refide,  till  they  may  re- 
turn to  their  former  habitations,  and  not  to  annoy 
their  neighbours,  or  any  of  the  quarters  of  the 
confederate  Catholics,  at  their  peril. 

Printed  at  Kilkenny,  1647.” 

The  encampments  of  thefe  Creaghts  are  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  many  -parts  of  the  kingdom  ; one  of 
them  is  on  Knockacolla  Hill,  near  Caftletown,  in 
the  Queen’s  county.  Numerous  bur rowTs,  or  holes 
where  they  placed  their  pots,  appear,  as  is  prac- 
tifed  at  fairs.  In  their  journies  they  married  with 
the  refident  natives,  and  we  may  trace  the  re- 
mains of  them  in  that  -county,  in  the  names  of 
Mac  Dowel,  Mac  Donnel,  Sinclair,  and  the  like. 
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MONO  the  many  curiofities  of  nature 
and  art,  with  which  this  kingdom  remarkably 
abounds,  not  one  of  them  merits  a more  par- 
ticular attention  than  the  * numerous,  {lender 
round  towers  every  where  found ; and  which  from 
the  obfcurity  of  their  origin,  and  the  uncertain- 
ty of  their  ufe,  have  opened  to  men  of  leilure 
and  erudition,  a fpacious  field  for  hypothefis  and 
conje&ure. 

It  is  wrorth  remarking,  that  men  blindly  devot- 
ed to  fyftems  too  often  deal  unfairly  by  the  au- 
thors to  whom  they  are  moll  indebted  ; they  fele£l 
fuch  parts  as  make  for  their  argument;  in  thefe  no 
error  or  imperfeilion  appears;  but  thofe  that  con- 
travene their  favourite  notions  are  reprobated  as 
undeferving  the  leaft  regard  ; not  coniidering,  that 
by  invalidating  the  credibility  and  authority  of  a 

Writer 
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writer  in  any  inftance,  they  mull  defeat  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  they  adduce  him.  Giraldus  Cam- 
brenlis  hath  remarkably  experienced  this  treat- 
ment; in  fome  cafes  his  teftimony  is  alledged  as 
decifive,  when  in  others  he  is  faid  to  be  fabulous 
and  prejudiced ; yet  if  we  allow  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  ; the  prevalence  of  romantic  ficti- 
on; the  low  hate  of  learning  and  criticifm,  with  a 
tindlure  of  perfonal  vanity;  we  fhall  fee  him 
throughout  his  works,  a man  of  excellent  talents, 
and  well  verfed  in  the  various  departments  of  fci- 
ence  then  known  and  cultivated.  His  coming  to 
this  kingdom  at  different  times,  with  his  continu- 
ance in  it,  muft  give  a degree  of  credit  to  his  re- 
lations not  lightly  to  be  regarded,  nor  rejected 
without  fufficient  reafon. 

“ The  Irifh  nation,  fays  ( a ) this  writer,  is  inhof- 
pitable,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  and 
leading  a life  but  little  fuperior  to  them;  nor  have 
they  emerged  from  the  paftoral  hate.  As  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  fociety  is  to  advance  from  woods 
to  open  fields,  and  from  the  latter  to  towns,  this 
nation  defpifing  agriculture,  inattentive  to  civil 
wealth  and  regardlels  of  law,  fpend  their  lives  in 
woods  and  paftures.” — Thefe  remarks  are  juft,  and 
evince  the  fine  philofophical  turn  of  the  author ; 
they  are  exactly  the  fame  ideas  which  make  a con- 
fpicuous  figure  in  one  of  the  (ketches  of  (/;)  lord 
Kaims.  The  Irifh  had  quitted  the  hunter,  and  ad- 
vanced 

(<?)  Eft  autem  gens  hxc,  gens  inhoipita  ; gens  ex  beftiis 
folum,  he.  .Topog.  Hibern. 

(b)  Sketch  2,  book  i. 
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vanced  to  the  fhepherd  date,  the  fecond  ftage  in. 
the  civilization  of  mankind  ; but  their  manners 
were  little  altered  ; their  food,  their  domeftication 
and  every  other  circumflance  fhowed,  that  the  li- 
berty, the  ferocity  and  untamed  nature  of  tenants 
of  the  foreft,  were  far  from  being  reclaimed,  and 
hill  farther  from  fubmitting  to  the  falutary  ref- 
traints  of  legal  inflitutions.  Their  but  little  (c)  af- 
fecting civil  wealth,  (which  includes  the  orna- 
mental arts,)  refulted  from  their  want  of  foreign 
trade,  home  manufactures  and  great  towns. 

Cambrenlis  proceeds : — “The  (d)  different  kinds 
of  metal  with  which  the  deeper  veins  abound, 
through  an  idle  difpolition  are  neither  dug  for  any 
ufe,  or  turned  to  any  account.  For  gold,  which 
they  covet  to  have  in  abundance,  is  imported 
among  them  by  Oilmen  merchants.  They  have 
no  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  or  other  kinds. 
Sunk  in  indolence  and  doth,  they  efleem  it  their 
highell  blifs  not  to  labour,  and  their  greatell  riches 
to  enjoy  their  liberty.” — This  and  the  former  cita- 
tion accord;  there  are  an  union  and  harmony  of 
parts,  which  fhow  the  pencil  of  the  painter  was 
guided  by  truth  in  the  great  outline.  It  is  fcarcely 
poflible  to  conceive,  as  it  would  be  very  prepos- 
terous to  alfert,  that  the  writer  rather  indulged  a 
licentious  fancy  on  this  occafion,  than  reprefented 
living  manners ; the  mod  perverfe  nationality  mud 
felufh  to  affert  it. 

The 

( c ) Civiles  gazas  parum  affeftans.  Cambrens.  fupra. 

(d)  Metallorum  quoque  diveri’orum  genera  quibus  vena: 
fcatnriunt  interiores,  ejufdem  ociofitatis  vitio,  nec  ad  ufum 
prodeunt,  nec  proficiunt.  Cambrens.  fupra. 
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The  gold  imported  by  the  Oilmen  was  ufed  by 
the  natives  for  perfonal  ornaments.  They  beheld 
thefe  ftrangers  decorated  with  this  fhining  metal, 
worked  into  (e)  bracelets,  rings  and  other  garni- 
tures, as  jbadges  of  nobility,  and  rewards  of  va- 
lour, and  they  were  eager  to  adorn  themfelves  in 
like  manner.  Coined  money  was  not  (f)  com- 
mon in  the  tenth  century  among  the  northern  na- 
tions, and  out  of  the  Englifh  pale  the  Irilh  had 
very  little. 

Even  fo  late  as  the  year  1331,  it  appears  by 
(g)  record,  that  fines  or  law-mul6ls  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  no  longer  in  cattle  but  in  money;  and 
in  1399,  the  prince  of  Leinller’s  horfe  was  valued 
at  four  hundred  cows.  The  gentleman  who  at- 
tended king  Richard  II.  in  his  expedition  hither  at 
this  time,  adds : — (h)  For  in  that  country  thsy  bar- 
ter by  exchange,  and  one  commodity  for  another, 
and  not  for  ready  money. — If  then  permutation 
was  in  ufe  in  1 399,  the  Irifh  were  furely  not  more 
improved  in  1185,  when  Cambrenfis  was  here 
and  examined  the  country  ! So  that  we  may  give 
full  credit  to  his  narration  in  this  refpedl,  notwith- 
ilanding  what  our  antiquarians  tell  us  of  the  vafl 
treafures  of  our  monarchs. 

Cambrenfis 


(e)  Sax.  Grammat.  pad.  Bartholin,  dc  Armillis  veterum. 
Some  of  thefe  Armillte,  and  of  different  fizes,  were  found 
a few  years  ago  in  a Danifh  rath  at  Cartown,  Queen’s 
County,  by  Daniel  Kane,  a labouring  man. 

(f)  Ilia  vero  tempeftatc  (eleventh  century)  nulla  erat  in 
terra  moneta,  fed  rebus  res  commutantcs  vetuftiffitno  more, 
merecebantur.  Krantz.  Wandal.  lib.  3.  p.  70. 

(g)  Quod  de  cetcro,  fines  de  vaccis  pro  redemptione  non 
capiantur  led  denarii.  Prynne  on  the  4th  Inllit.  5 Edw.  III. 

(1 b ) Apud  Harris’s  Hibern.  pag.  53. 
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CambreiMs  having  fhown,  that  the  dawnings  of 
commerce  among  the  Irifh  originated  from  their 
intercourfe  with  the  Oilmen,  intimates  alfo  other 
arts,  with  which  thofe  foreigners  brought  them  ac- 
quainted, and  particularly  that  moll  uleful  one  of 
mafonry.  The  Celtic  nations  did  not  know  (z)  the 
ufe  of  lime  or  cements,  and  the  reafon  is  obvious; 
they  were  in  a rude  and  difperfed  Hate,  without 
fixed  habitations  or  domellic  improvements;  and 
timber  abounded  for  every  purpofe.  In  America 
monll  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  are  of 
wood,  as  well  as  the  fmall  fortrelfes  in  remote 
parts.  It  was  the  fcarcity  of  timber,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  wooden  houfes  from  fire  in  populous  towns, 
that  made  mankind  turn  their  attention  to  more 
durable  materials,  and  borrow  the  arts  of  more  ci- 
vilized nations. 

This  neceffity  had  not  operated  in  favour  of  Irifh 
architecture  at  this  time,  nor  for  fome  ages  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Oilmen ; who  at  firll  introduced 
themfelves  here  as  traders,  if  we  believe  Cambren- 
fis,  but  more  probably  as  ( k ) pirates,  infelling  and 
trading  alternately  along  the  coall  of  the  kingdom, 
as  circumllances  offered.  This  was  in  the  year 
795.  Succefs  allured  others  to  fimilar  enterprizes. 
Finding  the  country  open  and  fertile,  and  the  in- 
habitants in  no  fituation  to  oppofe  large  bodies, 
they  attempted  the  conquell  of  them.  England, 
Scotland  and  (/)  France  had  felt  the  force  of  the 

northern 

(0  Ne  caementorum  quidem  apud  illos  ufus.  Tacit.  Germ, 
cap.  1 6. 

(k)  Waraei  Antiq.  pag.  121. 

(/)  On  commerce  a parler  des  Normands,  des  Anglois, 
des  Danois,  &c.  Charlemagne  previt,  ovee  douleur  lesA  ra- 
vages. Hcnault  Hilt,  dc  France,  pag.  68.  A.  807. 
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northern  prowefs.  The  fhort  ( m ) Ibices  of  the 
Irifh,  their  flings  and  darts  were  ill-matched  with 
the  Danifh  habergeons,  their  fhields,  large  axes 
and  long  fwords ; no  wonder  if  they  fuccumbed 
to  filch  ©nemies.  To  this  fuperiority  of  their 
being  clad  in  mail,  our  ( n ) hittorians  aferibe  the 
victories  of  the  Saxons  over  the  Scots  and  Pidis. 
Thefe  incidental  fadts  are  additionally  illuftrative 
of  our  incivility  in  thofe  ages. 

Ttirgeiius,  the  Danifh  chief,  having  in  the  year 
840,  fubdued  this  illand,  examined  it  round,  and 
at  proper  flations  eredled  (0)  cattles  and  fortreffes 
throughout  it.  Hence  it  is,  fays  (ft)  Cambrentts, 
that  we  fee  at  this  day  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
trenchments,  very  high,  round,  and  manv  of  them 
triple;  alfo  walled  cattles  now  (A.  D.  1185.)  in 
good  prefervation,  though  empty  and  deferred; 
the  remains  and  traces  of  former  times.  For  the 
Irifh,  continues  he,  build  no  cattles  ; woods  ferve 

them 

(»)  Tribus  tamen  utuntur  (Hibernii)  armorum  generibus; 
lanceis  non  longis  & jaculis  binis.  Lapides  quoque  pugillares, 
cam  alia  defecerint,  holtibus  in  confii&u  damnoliirimis  pra; 
alia  gente,  promptius  & expeditius  ad  manum  habent.  Viri 
bellicofi,  Danico  jtiore,  undique  ferro  veftiti,  alii  lcrricis 
longis,  alii  lacainis  ferreis  arte  confutis,  clypeis  quoque 
rotundis,  et  rubris  circulariter  ferro  munitis.  Cambrens. 
fup.  cap.  ai. 

(«)  Cumque  hoftes  pilis  et  lanceis  pugnarent,  Anglofaxones 
vero  fecuribus  gladiifque  longis  rigidiflime  decertarent,  ne- 
quiverunt  Pitfse  & Scoti  pondus  tantum  perferre,  fed  fuga 
faluti  fuas  confuluerunt.  Langhorn.  Chron.  pag.  7. 

(0)  Totam  undique  terram,  locis  idoneis  incallellavit. 
Cambrens.  fup. 

(/))  Unde  fo'flata  infinita,  alta  nimis,  rotunda  quoque  ac 
pleraque  triplicia.  Caftella  etiam  murata,  et  adhuc  integra, 
vacua  tamen  et  deferta,  ex  feliquiis  illis  et  antiquitatis 
vettigiis,  rr.ulca  repenes.  Cambrens.  fup.  cap.  37. 
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them  for  fortifications,  and  the  moraffes  for  en- 
trenchments. Thefe  accounts,  our  author  tells  us, 
he  learned  from  Irifh  writers,  and  he  himfelf,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Danifh  fettlements  at 
Dublin,  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and  with  the 
Danilh  clergy,  many  of  whom  poflefifed  high  dig- 
nities in  the  church,  fuggefted  nothing  to  contra- 
di£l  them.  Our  own  writers  complain  : — ( q ) That 
being  enfranchifed  from  the  tyranny  of  Turgefrus, 
we  refigned  ourfelves  to  eafe  and  unmafculine 
lazmefs ; negledted  navigation  and  fleets,  which 
alone  could  fecure  us  from  frefh  attacks ; and 
were  fo  far  blinded  as  to  flight  all  the  Danifh  for- 
tifications, making  none  in  their  head,  not  even 
in  the  fea-ports. — 

Cambrenfis,  in  the  preceding  extradf,  accurately 
diftinguifhes  the  different  forts  of  Danilh  fortreffes; 
fome  were  of  clay,  others  of  lime  and  Hone,  The 
foffatum  was  generally  a conical  rifing  ground  ; 
the  firft  intrenclmient  was  made  round  the  vertex, 
and  the  earth  thrown  down  the  hill ; this  fwelled 
its  circumference  and  enlarged  its  bafe.  By  work- 
ing thus,  the  ditches  were  eafier  made,  and  the 
valla  or  ramparts  became  higher  and  more  pre- 
cipitous. The  caffella  murata  being  of  lime  and 
flone  are  mentioned  in  contradiflinclion  to  the 
folfata ; and  from  the  former  being  called  (r)  riejis 

by 

(?)  Walfh’s  Profpe£t,  pag.  51. 

(r)  Cumque  refponfiim,  nidos  eorum  ubique  deftmendos, 
fi  jam  forte  nidificaffent,  de  Caftellis  Norwagienfium  hoc 
interpretants.  Cambrens.  fup,  cap.  42.  Elfewhere — Civitates 
fofTatis  & muris  optime  cinxerant : ftill  preferving  the  dif- 
tindion.  Thefe  nefts  were  the  circular  towers  hereafter 
noticed  by  Macphcrfon. 
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by  the  natives,  they  muft  have  been  high  circular 
buildings,  if  any  connexion  was  meant  between 
the  two  ideas.  In  the  eredlion  of  thefe  forts,  Tur- 
gefius  conlulted  prudence  and  the  paucity  of  his 
troops,  as  by  them  he  could  extend  his  communi* 
cations  to  a ^Yeat  diftance,  and  yet  be  fure  againft 
the  confequences  of  infurrecfions. 

The  evidence  now  produced  of  the  uncivilized 
ftate  of  the  Irifh,  of  their  ignorance  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  and  the  introduction  of  mafonry  by  the 
Oilmen,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  great  force ; but 
it  will  receive  an  higher  degree  of  certainty,  if  it 
fhould  be  confirmed,  as  to  the  laft  particular,  by 
both  Irifh  and  Englilh  writers.  Mr.  O’Connor  (j)  in- 
forms us ; “ that  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  Scots 
were  for  ufe  folely  and  not  for  oftentation.  They 
built  their  houfes  of  timber , as  feveral  nations  of 
Europe  have  done  until  very  lately,  and  as  fome 
do  at  this  day.  They  did  not  conceive,  that  real 
magnificence  confifted  in  rearing  heaps  of  ftone, 
artfully  difpofed  and  clofely  cemented;  or  that  real 
grandeur  received  any  diminution  from  the  humility 
of  its  habitation.  The  firft  in  worthy  accomplilh- 
ments  was  generally  eledted  to  the  dignity  of  ma- 
giftrature,  whether  royal  or  dynaftal.  In  fuch  a 
country  durable  or  fuperb  ftrudlures  could  not  well 
take  place,  as  the  poffefiion  was  temporary  fo  was 
the  building.  And  fo  far  did  inveterate  cuftom 
prevail  among  the  people,  that  even  after  their 
reception  of  Chriftianity,they  couldnot  be  induced 
to  build  their  churches  and  monafteries  of  more 

durable 


0)  DifTertations,  pag.  104,  2d  edit. 
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durable  materials  than  their  own  habitations.  The 
exceptions  are  very  few,  and  the  church  of  St. 
Kianan,  built  in  the  fixth  century,  is  the  frjlinjlance 
of  any  frone-work  ereded  in  this  kingdom.  They 
had  no  cities  or  towns  in  the  earlier  ages.  In  a 
country  where  the  inhabitants  have  but  few  me- 
chanical arts;  where  they  draw  moft  of  their  necef- 
faries  from  the  foil  they  cultivate,  and  where  pre- 
cious metals  are  not  made  equivalents,  or  iigns  of 
national  wealth,  there  can  be  few  or  no  cities.  In 
their  wars  with  the  Englifh  they  wTere  at  laft  obliged 
to  avail  themfelves  of  the  arts  of  their  enemies,  by 
ereding  cattles  and  other  ftrong  holds.  This  gave 
rife  to  ttone-buildings  in  Leinfter,  Munfter  and 
Connaught,  and  foon  after  in  Ulfter.  The  northern 
bards  inveighed  bitterly  againft  this  innovation, 
and  reprefented  it  as  a ttgnal  that  the  nation  was 
ripening  for  foreign  fubjedion.  “ Let  us,  faid  one 
of  them,  pull  dowm  thofe  fortreffes  of  the  inlidious 
enemy,  and  ceafe  working  for  them,  by  ereding 
any  of  our  own  ; their  ftratagems  will  afluredly 
wuett  them  out  of  our  hands.  Our  anceftors 
trufted  entirely  to  their  perfonal  valour,  and  thought 
the  Jlone-koufcs  of  the  Galls  a difgrace  to  courage.” 
Every  line  of  this  citation  goes  to  confirm  the  au- 
thority of  Cambrenfis.  Let  us  hear  (/)  fir  John 
Davis,  a candid  and  intelligent  obferver. 

“ Though  the  Irifhry  be  a nation  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  wanted  neither  wit  nor  valour  ; and 
though  l hey  have  received  the  Chriftian  faith  above 
1200  years  fince,  and  were  lovers  of  poetry, 

, mufick, 

<0  Hiftorical  Relations. 
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mufick,  and  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  were  pof- 
feffed  of  a land  in  all  things  neceffary  for  the  civil 
life  of  man,  yet,  which  is  ftrange  to  be  related, 
they  did  never  build  any  houfes  of  brick  or  ftone, 
fome  few  poor  religious  houfes  excepted,  before 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  though  they  were  lords 
of  the  ifle  many  hundred  years  before  and  lince  the 
conqueft  attempted  by  the  Englifh.  Albeit,  when 
they  faw  us  build  cattles  upon  their  borders,  they 
have  only  in  imitation  of  us,  eredled  fome  few  piles 
for  the  captains  of  the  country.  Yet  I dare  boldly 
fay,  that  never  any  particular  perfon,  either  before 
or  lince,  did  build  any  Hone  or  brick  houfe  for  his 
private  habitation,  but  fuch  as  have  lately  obtained 
ettates  according  to  the  courfe  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. Neither  did  any  of  them  in  all  this  time, 
plant  any  garden  or  orchard,  fettle  villages  or 
towns,  or  make  any  provilion  for  pofterity. — 

“ There  is  at  this  day,  fays  Sir  William  Petty  in 
his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland, no  monument  or 
real  argument,  that  wThen  the  Irifh  were  firft  in- 
vaded by  Henry  II.  they  had  any  Jlone  houfmg  at 
all , any  money,  any  foreign  trade,  nor  any  learn- 
ing but  the  legend  of  the  faints,  pfalters,  milfals, 
rituals;  nor  geometry,  aflronomy,  anatomy,  archi- 
tecture, engineery,  painting,  carving,  nor  any  kind 
of  manufacture,  nor  the  leaft  ufe  of  navigation, 
nor  the  art  military.”  Doctor  Campbell,  in  his 
Political  (#)  Survey  of  the  Sou  th  of  I rela  nd  ,pofitively 
afferts,  that  what  is  reported  by  bards  and  others  of 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Teamor  cannot  be  true, 

for 


(«)  Letter  5th. 
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for  the  hill  of  Taragh  itfelf  is  evidence  enough  to 
prove,  that  there  never  could  have  been  a con- 
fiderable  houfe  of  lime  and  flone  upon  it. 

Having  evidted  the  Irifh  of  any  pretenfions  to 
works  of  lime  and  ftone,  the  Oftmen,  who  pof- 
feffed  this  country  for  above  a century  and  a half, 
appear  to  have  firft  introduced  them.  On  their 
converfion  to  Chiifiianity  in  the  (w)  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  they  expreffed  the  moft  fervent 
and  lively  zeal  for  it,  in  founding  churches,  mona- 
fleries,  and  religious  ftrudlures ; and  fo  confpicuous 
and  fincere  were  their  lives,  that  at  the  Englifh 
invafion  they  filled  with  reputation  both  bifhopricks 
and  abbies.  From  the  proofs  before  alledged,  it 
is  evident  that  our  ecclefiaftical  buildings  were  of 
wood,  and  therefore  not  calculated  for  bells,  the 
common  and  ufeful  appendage  of  fuch  ftrudlures. 
The  campanile  or  belfry  in  England  was  diftindt 
from  the  church,  as  we  learn  from  the  Monafticon, 
and  in  Ireland  it  was  the  Round  Tower.  The 
following  coincidences  will  confirm  this  opinion. 
“ The  era  of  the  invention  of  bells,  fays  (at)  Mr. 
Bentham,  is  fomewhat  obfcure ; fome  traces  of 
them  may  be  difcovered  in  our  monafteries  (y) 
even  in  the  feventh  century.  Yet  I believe  one 
may  venture  to  alfert,  that  fuch  large  ones  as  re-; 
quired  diftindt  buildings  for  their  fupport,  do  not 
appear  tb  have  been  in  ufe  among  us  until  the 
Vol.  II.  K tenth 

(w)  Warcei  Antiq.  p.  132,  places  it  in  948,  but  it  was 
earlier. 

(x)  Antiquities  of  Ely,  pag.  29. 

(H  On  croit,  queTufage  dans  nos  eglifes  n’ont  eft  pas 
nnterieur  au  fixieme  fiecle ; il  y etoit  etablie  en  6 to. 
Encycloped.  article,  Cloche, 
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tenth  century,  about  the  middle  of  which,  we  find 
feveral  of  our  churches  furnifhed  with  them  by 
the  munificence  of  our  kings  ; but  they  were  not 
very  common  in  that  age.” 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centry,  pope 
Stephen  III,  built  a (z)  tower  on  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  placed  in  it  three  bells  ; 
and  yet  fuch  towers  were  not  common  in  France 
and  the  Weft  at  a much  later  period,  as  appears 
from  an  antient  ( a ) writer,  whofe  expreflions  leave 
no  doubt,  but  they  were  feparate  buildings  from 
the  church  and  their  ere£lion  very  unufual.  About 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  (A.  D.  874)  the  ( b ) 
Greek  church  adopted  bells  from  the  Venetians  ; 
their  belfry  alfo  ( c ) was  diftin£l  from  the  church. 
The  Turks  who  imitated  the  Chriftians  in  many  of 
their  religious  pra£lices,  did  the  fame  in  this  of  the 
tower,  and  by  it  they  formed  their  (d)  minarets. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the  Saracens 
fettled  in  Spain,  and  in  the  next  age,  the  northern 
rovers,  by  us  called  Oilmen  and  by  the  conti- 
nental people  Normans,  began  to  be  formidable, 
to  commit  depredations  and  to  eftablifh  fettlements 
on  the  French  and  Spanilh  coafts  as  well  as  in 

Ireland. 

(s)  Dii  Cange,  voce  Campana. 

(a)  In  ejus  quaque  fronte,  prope  <valvas  majoris  ecclefue, 
de  quadratis  et  maximis  faxis,  mirificam  quss  yulgo  Campa- 
narium  nuncupatur,  erexit.  Du  Cange,  fupra. 

(/;)  Sabellic.  Ennead.  9.  lib.  1. 

( c ) K.ccft’jrccvuf’iov — koctcc  tov  xyiov  vxov.  Du  Cange  fupra. 

\d)  Quo  magis  ifta  proclamatio  (Ezan)  longius  exaudiatur, 
in  turrim  quandam  pyramidalem  (M£nar)e  lapide  aut  latere 
conftrudtam,  quo  Mofcheae  adjacet,  afcenditur.  Smith  de 
morib.  Turcar.  pag.  33.  This  is  exadtly  the  idea  of  our 
towers. 
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Ireland.  In  thefe  expeditions  they  muft  have  feen 
the  Ghrillian  and  Saracenic  belfries,  and  brought 
back  the  ideas  of.  them  on  their  return ; why  then 
it  may  be  allied  are  they  not  found  in  England  ? 

England  in  the  leventh  century  commenced  an 
elegant  ftyle  of  building  in  her  principal  churches 
and  monadic  foundations,  under  the  patronage  of 
Wilfrid, Bifcopius  and  others.  They  were  followed 
by  feveral  other  prelates  and  abbots  in  proportion 
to  their  power  and  opulence.  In  the  year  935, 
their  tafte  was  fo  much  improved,  that  ( e ) crofs- 
ailes  and  high  towers  were  added  to  religious 
edifices.  But  the  round  tower,  which  was  a 
Danifh  work,  could  not  find  place  in  England, 
becaufe  the  domination  of  thefe  northerns  was  not 
efhabl idled  there  until  half  a century  after  the  intro- 
duction of  crofs-ailes ; by  which  'time  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ftyle  was  going  into  difufe,  and  almoft  funk 
in  the  Gothic  or  Norman.  Had  the  Danes  reared 
their  towers  before  thofe  elegant  flruclures,  the 
meanefl  peafant  would  have  ridiculed  the  attempt. 
But  in  Ireland  the  cafe  was  totally  different ; our 
churches  were  of  wood,  and  as  mean  as  poflible ; 
a bell  was  wanting  (which  they  could  not  admit) 
to  colleCt  people  to  divine  worfhip,  who  were 
generally  fettled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church;  and 
it  alfo  ferved  to  give  an  alarm  in  times  of  danger. 
Cambrenlis  calls  them  ecclefiaflical  towers,  which 
fixes  their  appropriation,  as  the  Irifli  do  (/)  Clog- 
had,  or  belfries. 

K % That 

(e)  Bentham,  fupra. 

(f)  Molyneaux  on  Danifh  Mounts. 
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That  they  are  Danifh  works  their  rotund  figure 
manifeftly  evinces ; this  was  the  (g)  form  of  their 
camps  and  fortifications,  of  their  barrows  and  done 
circles,  and  of  their  an ticnt  habitations  dill  exiding 
“ It  is  unqueftionably  certain,  fays  (i)  the  learned 
Dr.  Macpherfon,that  the  olded  forts  on  the  wedern. 
and  northern  coafls  of  Scotland,  were  ere£led  by 
the  barbarians  of  the  northern  Europe.  All  the 
Norwegian  towers  in  the  Ebudes  were  of  a circular 
form  ; the  old  fquare  caftles  there  are  of  a much 
later  date.” — The  opinion  of  a(£)  relpedlable native 
writer  deferves  notice  : “ It  is  mod  certain,  that 
thofe  high,  round,  narrow  towers  of  done,  built 
cylinder-wife,  whereof  Cambrenfis  fpeaks,  were 
never  known  or  built  in  Ireland,  as  indeed  no 
more  wrere  any  cadles,  houfes,  or  even  churches  of 
done,  at  lead  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  before  the 
year  of  Chrid  $38,  when  the  heathen  Danes  pof- 
fefling  a great  part  of  that  country,  built  them  in 
feveral  places,  to  ferve  as  watch-tow-ers  againd  the 
natives.  Though  ere  long  the  Danes  being  ex- 
pulfed,  the  Chridian  Irifh  turned  them  to  another, 
and  much  better,  becaufe  an  holy  ufe,  that  is,  to 
deeple-houfes  or  bell-fries  ; from  which  latter  ufe 
made  of  them  it  is,  that  ever  fmce  to  this  prefent, 
they  arc  called  in  Irifh  cloghteachs , that  is,  bell- 
fries  or  bell-houfes  ; doc  or  dog  fignifying  a bell, 
and  teach  a houfe  in  that  language.” 

In 

(g)  Caflra  autem  hxc  Temper  rotunda.  Spelman.  vit. 
Alfred,  pag.  58. 

(, h ) Ol.  Magn.  et  01.  Worm.  Mon.  Dan. 

(t)  Critical  Diflertations,  pag.  293. 

(k)  Wallh’s  Profpe(5>,  pag.  416,-  /\  it 
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In  an  antient  Irifh  manufcript  (fays  the  (/)  hil- 
torian  of  the  county  of  Cork)  containing  fome  an- 
nals of  Munfter,  there  is  mention  made  of  the 
building  the  tower  of  Kineth  in  this  county,  about 
the  year  1015,  foon  after  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Clantarffe.  This  is  too  late  a period  to  make  it 
the  era  of  their  general  erection  by  at  leaft  a cen- 
tury ; but  it  does  not  weaken  the  probability  of 
both  Danes  and  natives  continuing  the  practice  of 
building  fuch  ftru&ures  until  nearly  the  time  of 
the  Norman  invalion,  that  is,  until  an  improved 
talle  in  architecture  took  place,  which  was  about 
that  time.  Mr.  Brereton  imagines,  (m)  thefe  tow- 
ers to  be  places  from  whence  the  people  were  cal- 
led to  worfhip  by  the  found  of  fome  wind  inftru- 
ment.  This  notion  arofe  from  an  iron  trumpet  be- 
ing found  in  one  of  them  ; if  this  circumftance  be 
really  true,  it  is  a new  proof  of  their  being  Danifh 
works,  though  the  inference  deduced  may  be 
doubtful.  The  author  laft  cited  afferts,  that  thefe 
towers  preceded  the  ufe  of  bells  in  Ireland ; this 
is  co?ije<fture  without  the  leaft  proof ; bells  were 
ufed  in  the  ceremonies  ( n ) of  religion  as  early  as 
the  fifth  century,  and  thefe  towers  were  conftrutft- 
ed  about  the  tenth. 

Whether  there  are  any  round  towers  in  Denmark 
or  Norway  is  not  politively  decided  ; we  have  no 
evidence  of  accurate  inquiries  being  made  after 
them  ; for  cuifory  queftions  put  to.  ignorant  na- 
tives, or  the  reports  of  fuperlicial  oblervers  will 

never 

(/)  Smith’s  Hid  of  Cork,  vol.  2.  pag.  409. 

( m ) Archteologia,  publifhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, London,  vol.  2.  pag.  80. 

( p ) See  the  authors  cited  by  Du  Cange,  voce  Campana,. 
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never  determine  the  point.  Mr.  Pennant  (o)  tells  us, 
that  while  he  lay  in  the  found  of  Jona  in  the  He- 
brides, two  gentlemen  from  the  ille  of  Mull,  and 
who  had  poffeffions  there,  feemed  to  know  nothing 
of  that  aftonifhing  curiofity,  the  Bafaltic  ifle  of 
Staffa.  If  fuch  was  the  want  of  attention  and  in- 
formation inperfons  of  property,  and  to  fo  extra- 
ordinary a rarity  in  their  vicinity,  we  may  well 
fuppofe  the  round  towers,  if  any  there  be  abroad, 
are  as  indifferently  paffed  over.  Nor  is  it  lefs  re- 
markable, that  until  a mercurial  (p)  traveller  enu- 
merated thofe  in  this  kingdom,  they  had  been 
before  but  fiightly  noticed  by  our  hiftorians,  topo- 
graphers and  antiquaries,  though  more  than  forty 
of  them,  and  thofe  well  preferved,  hill  remain. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Swedifh  antiquities, 
which  were  but  imperfedlly  known  until  Dabl- 
berg  lately  exhibited  many  of  them  in  his  Suecia 
Hodierna  et  Antiqua. 

But  the  late  reception  of  Chriftianity  will  very 
well  account  for  the  w ant  of  round  towers,  or 
other  antient  monuments  of  religion,  in  northern 
Europe.  The  Normans,  Danes,  Swedes  and  their 
neighbours  did  not  embrace  (y)  the  dodlrine  of 
redemption  until  the  twelfth  century.  At  that  time 
the  more  fou  them  nations  weretolerably  civilized; 
fumptuous  edifices  dedicated  to  facred  ufes,  were 
common  among  them,  the  antient  being  mouldered 
into  ruins,  or  funk  into  oblivion  ; even  had  they 

furvived, 

(o)  Tour  in  Scotland, 
v (/>)  Twifs’s  Tour  in  Ireland,  1775* 

(tf)  Spnnheim.  Epift.  Hill.  Eccles.  p.  444 — 501 — 502. 
W.  Mahnefb.  pag.  69. 
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furvived,  no  one  would  dream  of  making  them 
models  of  imitation. 

Aiter  all,  thefe  ftra&ures  might  have  been  pe- 
culiar to  Ireland,  and  Cambrenfis  intimates  as 
much  when  he  fays,  they  were  built  patrio  more , 
after  the  fafhion  of  the  country.  The  circular 
Norwegian  towers,  mentioned  above  by  Dr. 
Macpherfon,  might  have  fuggefted  the  idea  of 
them,  and  their  appropriation  to  religious  purpofes 
arofe  from  the  Hate  of  Chriftianity  then  in  this 
kingdom.  When  once  they  were  adopted,  they 
foon  were  multiplied. 

Mr.  Pennant,  fpeaking  of  the  Scottifh  round 
towers,  lays  they  could  not  be  intended  for  bel- 
fries, becaufe  they  are  placed  near  the  flee  pies  of 
churches,  infinitely  more  commodious  for  that, 
end.  Thisfuppofes  the  fteeples  and  round  towers 
to  be  coeval,  which  is  not  the  cafe  ; our  anceftors, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  at  this  day, 
were  incapable  of  committing  fuch  a folecifm  in 
architecture.  Though  the  tower  was  ufed  as  a 
belfry,  yet  this  by  no  means  fuperceded  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  fteeples  on  Hone-buildings  of  later  con- 
ftruCtion ; fuch  ftru&ures,  being  generally  in  the 
lorm  of  a crofs,  had  a fteeple  railed  on  its  inter- 
fe&ion.  Thus  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  there  is  a beautiful  round 
tower,  yet  the  fymmetry  of  the  cathedral,  which 
is  Gothic,  required  a fteeple,  and  it  has  one. 
Wherever  we  find  a round  tower*  we  may  be  cer- 
tain the  church  contiguous  to  it  is  of  early  anti- 
quity, and  not  later  than  the  eleventh  century. 


Alearned 
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A learned  (r)  antiquary  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe 
towers  were  ere£led  by  the  Phenicians  or  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  trading  voyages  hither  ; fome  paf- 
fages  in  antient  authors  feems  to  countenance  this 
conjedlure.  Diodorus  Siculus,  (5)  difcourfmg  of  the 
Hyperboreans  who  inhabited  an  ifland  oppofite 
the  Celtic  region,  fays  : “ The  trees  there  bear 
fruit  twice  every  year.  The  fabulous  chronicle 
records,  that  Latona  was  born  in  that  country; 
hence  the  inhabitants  adore  Apollo,  whole  praifes 
they  are  continually  chanting.  In  the  ifle  is  a no- 
ble forefl,  dedicated  to  this  deity,  a temple  alfq 
of  a fpherical figure  filled  with  prefents,  and  a city 
facred  to  the  fame  God  ; the  greateli  part  of  the 
people  are  muficians,  they  play  on  the  harp  in 
his  temple,  and  fing  hymns  to  his  praife.” 

This  defcription  is  plainly  the  woric  of  fancy  ; 
the  author  is  not  to  be  cenfured,  when  he  himfelf 
intimates  a fufpicion  of  his  authority, 

Neither  are  they  the  Pyratheia  of  the  Perfians,  a 
potion  lately  taken  up  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Hanway  (t),  who  in  his  travels  into  Perfia,  found 
round  towers  in  the  country  of  the  Gaurs,  or  wor-. 
fhippers  of  fife.  Mr.  Hanway  barely  mentions 
their  exigence  without  reafoning  on,  or  deducing 
any  inference  from  it.  In  the  year  634,  the  Sara- 
cens conquered  Perfia,  and  placed  on  its  throne  a 
monarch  of  their  own.  Their  zeal  in  eftablifhing 
their  religion,  wherever  their  arms  extended,  to 

the 


(r)  Lieut.  Col.  Vallancey.  Colle&anea,  No.  2.  pa g.  206. 
( i ) Lib.  2.  pag.  91. 

(/)  Travels  into  Perfia,  part  2.  chap.  43. 
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the  exclufion  of  all  others  is  fully  (u)  afcertained, 
and  thefe  towers  are  remains  of  their  Minarets.  It 
is  very  foreign  from  the  Turkifh  or  Mahometan 
religion  to  fuffer  monuments  of  heterodoxy  to 
remain,  as  the  Chriflian  temples  have  fadly  expe- 
rienced ; much  lefs  would  they  ihow  marks  of 
favour  to  a contemptible  fed.  But  this  opinion  is 
groundlefs  for  another  reafon,  which  is,  that  the 
Gaurs  do  not  worfhip  fire,  as  Tavernier  afferts; 
the  refped  they  have  for  that  element  is  only  com- 
memorative of  fome  fervices,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
done  their  prophet. 

But  an  examination  of  the  antient  PyratheVa  will 
fet  this  matter  in  the  clearel!  light.  “ Strabo  (w) 
informs  us,  that  they  were  inclofures  of  great  com- 
pafs ; in  the  middle  were  altars,  and  on  them  the 
Magi  preferved  much  afhes  and  a perpetual  fire.” 
Can  we  from  thefe  words  conclude  that  they  were 
buildings  of  lime  and  flone,  and  of  the  altitude  of 
our  round  towers  ? As  to  their  being  Phenician 
works,  we  know  thefe  people  derived  much  of 
their  religion  from  (x)  Egypt ; it  is  therefore  to  be 
prefumed,  that  the  temples  refembled  thofe  of  the 
latter,  which  confifted  of  four  (y)  parts,  and  of 
confiderable  extent,  and  not  refembling,  in  any 
inflance,  our  round  towers,  as  the  learned  reader 
will  perceive  by  recurring  to  the  palfage  cited  in 
the  margin. 

The 

(k)  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory,  paffim. 

(iv)  Lib.  17. 

(x)  Kircher.  Oedip.  iEgyptiac.  tom.  1.  pag.  246. 

(/)  TO/,  U^07r'v^fttoy,  n%c»ct«v  Strab.  lib.  17. 

pag.  805. 
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The  opinion  acquiefced  in  for  fome  years,  is  that 
of  the  late  reverend  dean  Richardfon,  and  hnce 
adopted  and  improved  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  edition 
of  Sir  James  Ware’s  antiquities.  This  fuppofes 
our  towers  to  be  the  relidence  of  anachorite  monks, 
ahd imitations  of  the  eaftern  pillars;  and  is  founded 
on  the  account  Evagrius  gives  of  Simeon  Stylites, 
which,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  it  may  be  proper  to 
(z)  extradl : “ The  fabrick  of  Simeon’s  church* 
reprefents  the  form  of  a crofs,  beautified  with  por- 
ticoes of  four  Tides;  oppofite  thefe  are  placed  pil- 
lars, curioufFy  made  of  polifhed  hone,  whereon  the 
roof  is  gracefully  raifed  to  an  height.  In  the  midft 
of  thefe  porticoes  is  an  open  court,  wrought  with 
much  art,  in  which  court  hands  the  pillar,  forty 
cubits  high,  whereon  that  incarnate  angel  upon 
earth  (Simeon)  led  a celeftial  life.”  It  mull  require 
a warm  imagination  to  point  out  the  limilarity 
between  this  pillar  and  our  tower.  The  one  was 
folid,  the  other  hollow  ; the  one  was  fquare,  and 
the  other  circular. 

The  ardli  incluforii  ergaftulum  (a)  of  Harri  , 
was  a monaftic  cell  or  hermitage.  Raderus,  on 
whom  he  much  depends,  fays,  (b)  “ The  houfe  of 
the  reclufe  ought  to  be  of  hone  ; the  length  and 
breadth  twelve  feet ; with  three  windows,  one 

facing 

(2)  Lib.  x.  cap.  14.  Not  having  the  original  convenient, 
I make  ufe  of  Hanmer’s  tranflation. 

(<?)  Ware’s  Antiquities,  pag.  134. 

\b)  Inclufa,  id  eft,  domus  Incluii,  debet  efte  lapidea,  lon- 
gitudo  et  latitudo  in  12  pedes  abeat  ; tres  feneftras,  unam 
contra  chorum,  per  qnam  corpus  Chrifti  accipiat ; alteram 
in  oppolito,  per  quam  vicftum  recipiat ; tertiam  unde  lucem 
habeat,  qusc  femper  debet  efte  claufa  vitro  vel  cornu.  Rader; 
in  Bavar.  San£t. 
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facing  the  choir,  through  whichhemayreceivethe 
body  oi  Chrift;  the  other  oppofite,  through  which 
food  is  conveyed  to  him  ; and  the  third  for  thead- 
miflion  of  light;  the  latter  to  be  always  covered 
with  glafs  or  horn”.  This  alfo  was  very  different 
from  our  round  tower.  Mr.  Harris  fpeaking  of 
Donchad  O’Brien,  abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  who 
fhut  himielf  up  in  one  of  thefe  cells,  fays  : “ I will 
not  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  it  was  in  one 
of  thefe  towers  at  Clonmacnois  he  was  inclofed.” 
— Here  was  a fine  opportunity  of  proving  his  hy- 
pothefis  was  it  capable  of  it.  Mr.  Harris  fhould 
have  fhown  from  hiftory,or  other  monuments,  that 
thefe  round  towers  were  the  receptacles  of  anacho- 
rites,  and  not  to  have  begged  the  queftion ; but 
not  a word  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  any  record, 
either  in  print  or  manufcript ; all  he  is  able  to  pro- 
duce is  the  names  of  twenty  five  afcetics,  in  the 
fpace  of  503  years.  The  annals  of  Ulfter  and  of 
the  four  mailers,  from  whence  he  takes  them,  only 
mention; — “Kellachanachoreta  floruit,  A.  D.  838. 
Conlach  anachoreta  floruit,  A.  D.  862,  &c.”  this 
furely  hath  no  reference  to,  nor  doth  it  prove  them 
to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  round  towers. 
Thus  deftitute  of  every  foundation,  it  is  aftoniffi- 
ing  how  implicitly  and  unrefervedly  this  reverie 
hath  been  embraced.  What  Lucretius  obferves 
of  the  wonders  of  nature  is  as  applicable  to  lite- 
rary paradoxes  (c) : 

Nil  adeo  magnum,  nec  tam  mirabile  quicquam 

Principio,  quod  non  minuant  mirarier  omnes 

Paulatim. 


(c)  Lib.  2.  fin.  1027. 
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We  are  told  by  Mr.  Smith  (d)  that  he  once  be- 
lie vedthofe  towers  to  be  the  retreatsof  anachorites; 
but  from  new  information,  derived  from  an  Irifh 
manufcript,  he  now  thinks  they  were  places  of 
penance.  The  penitent  mounted  on  the  higheft 
loft,  performed  there  a probation  of  fome  days  ; 
in  like  manner  he  proceeded  to  the  next  ftage,  and 
fo  downwards  until  he  fmifhed  his  religious  courfe, 
when  he  was  received  at  the  door  of  the  tower, 
(which  faced  the  weftern  door  of  the  church)  by  the 
clergy  and  people.  And  he  credits  this  notion,  as 
it  coincides  w ith  the  general  pofition  of  the  doors  of 
thefe  towers,  which  are  alwrays  to  the  eafl;  but  the 
pofition  is  politively  otherwife,  as  will  prefently  be 
feen  in  thofe  of  Abernethy  and  Brechin,  nor  is  any 
general  rule  obferved  in  placing  the  doors,  as  he 
mull  have  known  from  examining  many  of  them 
in  the  counties  he  defcribes.  It  w as  therefore  very 
difingenuous  to  facrifice  his  veracity  in  fupport  of  a 
groundlefs  hypothecs,  and  an  anonymous  manu- 
fcript, efpecially  as  he  himfelf  fupplies  the  ftrong- 
eft  proof  of  their  original  defignation  in  (<?)  another 
work,  where  he  remarks,  that  the  round  tow^er  of 
Ardmore  had  been  ufed  for  a belfry,  there  being 
towards  the  top  not  only  four  windows  to  let  out 
the  found,  butalfo  three  pieces  of  oak,  Hill  remain- 
ing, on  which  the  bell  was  hung.  And  Mr.  Pen- 
nant informs  us,  the  tower  of  Brechin  is  ufed  for  a 
belfry ; as  is  that  of  Rofcrea.  This  evidence 
feems  decifive  ; it  is  truth  confirmed  by  immemo- 
rial ufage,  and  triumphing  over  learned  whims. 

The 

(J)  Hiftory  of  the  county  of  Cork,  vol.  2.  pag.  407. 

(c)  Hillory  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  pag.  71. 
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The  profound  filence  of  archbifhop  Ufher  and 
of  Lynch,  Roth,  W ard,  Colgan,  O’Flaherty  and 
O’Conor,  men,  who  have  fuccefsfully  elucidated 
Irifh  antiquities,  is  a negative  argument  againft 
the  numerous  fyftems  before  noticed,  not  ealily 
to  be  anfwered. 

W ith  the  utmoft  diffidence  of  himfelf  and  pro- 
found refpebt  for  the  learned,  the  writer  of  tbefe 
pages  does  not  think  the  aggregate  of  his  in- 
du&ions  incontrovertible,  nor  the  folution  of  this 
difficult  problem  perfectly  fatisfa&ory ; he  offers 
them  as  the  refult  of  much  inquiry,  and  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  mind  on  this  obfeure  fubjeft. 

The  following  is  a lift  of  fuch  round  towers 
in  Ireland  as  have  come  within  the  author’s  know- 
ledge ; it  is  much  larger  than  any  hitherto  exhi- 
bited, and  yet  he  is  convinced  there  are  many 


more. 

Aghagower, 

Antrim, 

Ardfert, 

Ardmore, 

Ballagh, 

Cailtree  ifle, 

Cafhell, 

Caftledermot, 

Clondalkin, 

Clonmacnois, 

Cloyne, 

Devenifh, 

Downpatrick. 

Drumboe, 

Drumlane, 


Dublin, 

Dyfart, 

Ferbane ; two, 
Fertagh, 

Glendaloch;  twro, 
Kells, 

Kilcullen, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny, 

Killala, 

Kilmacduagh, 

Kilree, 

Lufk, 

Mahera, 

Monafterboice, 


Newcaftle. 
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Newcaftle,  near  Foxfort, 
Oughterard, 


Swords, 

Timahoe, 


Sligo ; two. 


Ram  ifle, 
Rattoo, 
Rofcrea, 
Scattery, 


Tulloherin, 

Turlogh, 

Weft  Car  bury. 


Scotland  being  nearly  in  the  fituation  of  Ireland 
as  to  the  invalions  and  fettlement  of  the  Oftmen, 
we  accordingly  find  two  towers  there,  of  which 
Mr.  Gordon  gives  (f)  the  following  defcription, 
applicable,  with  little  variation,  to  thofe  in  this 
ifland. 

“ I went  diredtly,  fays  he,  to  Abernethy,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  PiCiifh  nation,  about  four  miles 
from  Perth,  to  fee  if  I could  find  any  remains  of  the 
PiCts  hereabout;  but  could  difcover  nothing  except 
a ftately  hollow  pillar  without  a ftair-cafe,-  fo  that 
when  I entered  within  and  looked  upward,  I could 
fcarce  forbear  imagining  myfelf  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  draw-well.  It  has  only  one  door  or  entrance, 
facing  the  north,  fomewhat  above  the  bafis,  the 
height  of  which  is  eight  foot  and  a half,  and  the 
breadth  from  jam  to  jam,  two  and  a half.  Towards 
the  top  are  four  windows,  which  haveferved  for  the 
admiflion  of  light;  they  are  equidifiant,and  five  foot 
nine  inches  in  height,  and  tw*o  foot  two  inches  in 
breadth,  and  each  is  fupported  by  tw'O  fmall  pillars. 
At  the  bottom  are  two  rows  of  fiones,  projecting 
from  beneath,  which  ferved  for  a bafis  or  pedeftal. 
The  whole  height  of  the  pillar  is  feventy-five  foot, 
and  confifts  of  fixty-four  rows,  or  regular  courfes  of 
hewn  ftone.  The  external  circumference  at  the  bafe 


is 


(/)  Itinerar.  Septentrional,  pag.  164. 
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is  forty-eight  foot,  but  diminifhes  fomewhat  to- 
wards the  top,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  is 
three  foot  and  a half.  This  is  by  the  inhabitants 
hereabouts  called  the  round  fteeple  of  Abernethy, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  remains  of  Pidtifh 
work  in  thefe  parts.” 

Of  another  tower  he  thus  fpeaks  : “ In  my 
journey  northward,  I found  a fteeple  at  Brechin, 
di  tie  ring,  little  in  fhape  from  that  at  Abernethy, 
only  it  was  larger  and  covered  at  the  top  ; for  its 
height  from  the  bafe  to  the  cornice  is  eighty-five 
foot,  and  from  thence  to  the  vane  fifteen,  in  all 
one  hundred ; it  confifts  of  fixty  regular  courfes  of 
ilone ; the  external  circumference  thereof  is  forty- 
feven  foot,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  wall  three  foot 
eight  inches.  However  this  has  no  pedeftal  like  the 
other,  but  feems  to  (hoot  out  of  the  ground  like  a 
tree  ; it  has  a door  fronting  the  fouth ; the  height 
and  breadth  of  which  differ  little  from  Abernethy ; 
only  upon  it  are  evidences  lufficient  to  demonftrate 
that  it  was  a Chriftian  work,  for  over  the  top  of  the 
door  is  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs,  with 
two  little  images  or  ftatues  towards  the  middle. 

“ This  fteeple  has  a low  fpiral  roof  of  ftone, 
with  three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice,  and 
on  the  top  thereof  is  placed  a vane.  It  has  no  ftair- 
cafe  within,  anymore  than  the  other,  but  the  in- 
habitants of  both  towns  afcendto  the  top  by  lad- 
ders. The  vulgar  notion  of  thefe  is,  that  they  are 
Pidiilh,  and  I fhould  ealily  have  refted  in  that  opi- 
nion, had  I not  been  fince  that  time  allured,  that 
fome  of  the  like  monuments  are  to  be  feen  in  Ire 
land,  where  the  Pidts  never  were  fettled.” 
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the  earlier  ages  of  fociety,  the  wants  of 
mankind  and  their  provocations  to  injuries 
feem  to  have  been  few ; and  yet  ambition  and 
jealoufy  teo  frequently  called  forth  the  ferocity  of 
untamed  nature  and  the  exertions  of  brutal  force  ; 
difturbed  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  wildernefs, 
and  compelled  them  to  feek  fecurity  on  {a)  emi- 
nences, and  in  places  of  difficult  accefs ; to  inclofe 
an  area  with  a ditch  ; or  form  an  abatis  of  trees. 
Convenience  and  emergency  pointed  out  thefe 
different  modes  of  defence,  and  this  kingdom  is 
full  of  thofe  ancient  fortreffes.  Separated  from  the 
chain  of  neighbouring  hills,  and  precipitous  on  all 
Tides,  except  to  the  fouth-weft,  Dunamafe  offered 
a l’afe  afylum  to  the  firft  poffeffor : and  if  any 

L 2 reliance 

( a ) See  Cxfar’s  account  of  thofe  antient  Forts,  and  Plat, 
de  Leg. 
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reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  its  (b)  name,  it  was  a 
place  of  ilrength  in  the  remoteft  times. 

Dun  na  maes  in  Celtic  is. — The  Fort  of  the 
Plain. — The  plain  is  the  Great-Heath  of  Mary- 
borough, lying  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Dun;  a flat 
of  confiderable  extent.  Ptolemy  makes  Dunum 
an  inland  Irifh  town,  but  (c)  Cambden  places  it  in 
TJlfter,  and  fays  it  is  Downpatrick.  Ware  ( d ) 
believes  the  Britifh  antiquary  hath  affigned  it  an 
improper  fituation,  which  fuppofition  of  W are’s, 
Harris  doth  not  contradich  But  the  latter  writers 
are  certainly  miftaken  ; for  Dunamafe,  from  the 
narrownefs  of  its  circumference,  never  could  con- 
tain but  a fewr  cabbinc,  and  in  records  it  is  .con- 
flan  tly  mentioned  as  a fortrefs ; whereas  Down- 
patrick, as  Cambden  rightly  obferves,  was  a very 
old  town,  an  epifcopal  fee, and  memorable  on  other 
accounts;  befides,  Ptolemy’s  information  was  very 
imperfe£l  as  to  the  interior  of  the  ifland,  but  tole- 
rably accurate  as  to  what  refpe&s  the  fea-coafh 
“We  are  (e)  told,  but  upon  apocryphal  authority, 
that  the  remarkable  building  near  Maryborough, 

in 

(b)  Dun  na  maes/ the  hill  pf  the  plain,  and  metaphorically, 
the  fort.  Maes  is  Magh  in  Irifh.  Luid.  Adverfar.  pag.  271. 
The  records  in  Birmingham  tower  call  it  Dunemafkc  ; Sir 
John  Davis,  Duamaie  ; Ware,  Dunemaufe  ; and  Baron 
Fino  las,  with  (till  greater  propriety,  Dunnamaufe  ; all  cor- 
ruptions of  its  Celtic  original.  Dun-mow,  or  Dun-magh  is 
the  fame.  The  French  call  fuch  hills,  Dunes,  and  the 
Dutch  Duyncn.  Utaggeribus  arenarum  illic  copiofis,  quod 
Dunas  vocitant,  fere  cotequaretur.  Annal.  Benin.  A.  D.  838. 

(r)  In  ipfius  ilthmo  Dunum  floruit,  cujus  meminit  etiam, 
fed  non  fuo  loco  Ptolomceus,  nunc  Down,  vetuflte  fane  me- 
morise oppidum,  fedes  epifcopalis,  &c.  Britann.  pag.  707. 

(//)  Cambdenus  quafi  fub  alio  foie  locat,  et  Dunum  vult 
cfle  in  agro  Dunenfl.  Waraci  Antiq.  pag.  51. 

(,)  O’Halloran’s  Hillory  of  Ireland,  vol.  1 . pag.  267. 
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in  the  Queen’s  County,  vulgarly  called  Dunamafe, 
was  originally  conilru6led  by  Laigfeach,  a cele- 
brated hero,  and  from  him  called — Dun  ui  Laig- 
ieach, or  the  fcrtrefs  of  Laigfeach.”  It  is  not  eafy 
to  develope  the  writer’s  meaning  in  this  paffage ; 
having,  probably,  never  feen  this  ifolated  rock,  or 
only  viewed  it  at  a diftance,he  imagined  it  the  work 
of  art;  for  the  buildings  on  it  are  no  more  remark- 
able than  fimilar  ones  of  lime  and  ftone;  his  igno- 
rance alfo  of  the  antient  Iiiih  language  makes  him 
produce  a very  inapt  and  inadequate  etymology  ; 
the  vulgar  appellation,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  ftyle  it, 
preferves  a ftrongrefemblance  of  the  Celtic  origi- 
nal, and  leads  us  to  its  primitive  defignation. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  tour  in  Scotland,  faw,  near 
Struan,  a Danifh  fortification  on  the  top  of  a rock ; 
about  a furlong  dillant,  was  another  large  fortified 
rock;  thefe  fortrelfes,he  adds, are univerfallycalled, 
in  the  Erfe,  Duns.  There  are  two  Duns  in  the 
Queen’s  County,  and  the  fame  in  every  circum- 
ftance  as  the  Scottifh  ones ; this  of  Dunamafe,  the 
other  at  Clopoke,  about  five  miles  dillant.  They 
are  conoid  hills  of  limellone,  exhibiting  a very  lin- 
gular appearance,  and  not  only  tenable  by  a fmall 
garrifon,  but  before  the  ufe  of  artillery,  almoft 
impregnable. 

On  the  fubmifiion  of  the  Irifh  chiefs  to  king 
Henry  the  Second,  the  Englifh  government  par- 
celled out  the  country  among  the  adventurers,  as 
the  only  means  to  extend  and  retain  its  conquefts. 
In  the  fragment  of  hillory  given  us  by  (f)  Maurice 

Regan, 


(f)  Harris’s  Hibernica,  pag.  41. 
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infurredfions  of  the  natives;  he  eftablifhed  around 
his  capital  manlion  a military  tenantry,  who  held 
by  knight’s  fervice,  and  were  always  (m)  prepared 
for  war.  This  gave  rife  to  the  numerous  caftles 
that  furround  Dunamafe;  as  Dyfart,  Palace,  Shean, 
Moret,  Ballymanus,  Coolbanagher,  Ballybrittas, 
Kilmarter  and  Ballyknockin. 

blor  were  the  other  concomitants  of  baronial 
magnificence  wanting  to  Dunamale.  About  it  lay 
the  demefne  and  other  tenemental  lands;  the 
Great-Heath  was  the  lord’s  wafte  and  common  to 
the  manor’s,  and  thecaftle  was  crouded  with  armed 
men,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  pale.  Such  was  the  fituation  of 
Dunamafe  for  many  years.  While  the  Britifh 
fettlers  preferved  their  original  manners,  the  fickle- 
nefs  of  the  Irifh,  and  their  pronenefs  to  refiftance 
were  effectually  curbed  ; but  when  the  pride  of 
powder,  w ithout  any  of  the  virtue  that  acquired  it, 
was  only  found  among  them  ; when  corruptions 
had  degraded  their  national  character,  they  then 
became  contemptible  to  thofe  who  formerly 
dreaded  them,  and  inllead  of  mailers  became  fui- 
tors  for  protection. 

“Taking  advantage,  fays  Sir  John  Davis,  of  thofe 
weak  times,  the  Irifh  ufurped  thofe  feigniories  that 
were  in  pplfellion  of  the  Englifh;  fetting  up  a per- 
petual claim  to  thcfe  great  lordfhips,  they  wrere 
employed  by  the  Englifh  noblemen  for  their  pro- 
tection, 

(m)  One  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confelfor  is  : — ■ 
Debent  univerfi  liberi  homines,  fecundum  fuum  fneditm,  et 
fecnadum  tenementa  fua,  arma  habere,  et  ilia  fanper prompt* 
c nferware,  ad  tuitionem  regni,  et  l'ervicium  Dominorum 
fuorum.  Lambard,  135. 
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te&ion,  but  feized  them  as  their  inheritance  when 
opportunity  offered.  Thus  about  the  end  of  Ed- 
ward IPs  reign,  A.  D.  1325,  Lyfagh  O More, 
the  antient  proprietary  of  Leix,  being  intruded  by 
lord  Mortimer,  who  had  married  lord  Breck- 
nock’s only  daughter,  with  the  care  and  protection 
of  his  eftates,  affumed  the  name  of  O More,  took 
eight  caftles  in  one  evening,  deftroyed  Duamafe 
(Dunamafe),  and  recovered  that  whole  country  ; 
de  fervo  Dominus,  de  fubjedlo  Princeps  affedlus, 
faith  Fryar  Clynn  in  his  annals.”  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Davis,  corroborating  what  hath 
been  advanced  concerning  Dunamafe  and  its  caftles. 

In  the  year  1329,  under  the  government  of  Sir 
John  Darcy,  Dunamafe  and  other  caftles  were 
recovered  from  the  Irifh ; but  fuch  at  that  time 
was  the  debility  of  the  Englilh  a dmininift  ration  in 
this  kingdom,  that  there  was  very  little  fecurity 
for  property  againft  the  rapacity  of  the  firft  inva- 
der. The  O Mores  again  feized  on  Dunamafe, 
about  the  1 8 th  of  Edward  the  Third,  but  were  dif- 
poffeffed  in  two  years  after  ; for  by  a (n)  plea-roll 
of  the  20th  of  Edward  the  Third  it  appears,  that 
Connel  O More  of  Leix,  who  after  rebellion  had 
fubmitted  himfelf  at  Athy  to  Walter  Berming- 
ham,  jufticiary  of  Ireland,  acknowledged  that  he 
held  his  manor  of  Bellet  and  other  his  lands  in 
Leix,  of  Roger  Mortimer,  as  of  his  manor  of 
Donmafke  (Dunamafe). 

In  the  year  1398,  the  fame  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March  and  Ulfter  and  lord  of  Dunamafe,  being 

lieutenant 


(»)  Apud  Harris’s  Hibernica,  pag.  74. 
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lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had  his  paternal  caftle  re- 
paired, and  its  works  enlarged ; it  is  probable  he 
would  have  vifited  his  eftates  in  Leix,  had  he  not 
been  unfortunately  flain  in ’an  engagement  with 
the  O Byrnes,  at  Kells  in  Offory,  the  twentieth 
of  July  this  year. 

Very  little  remarkable  is  recorded  of  Dunam afe 
for  fome  fucceeding  centuries,  but  its  change  of 
mailers  in  the  perpetual  convullions  which  this 
nation  experienced.  In  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Janies,  this  with  the  other  fortreffes  of  the  kingdom 
was  put  into  a defenfible  Hate.  It  wras  found,  that 
the  conllru£lion  of  callles  and  llrong  houfes  wrere 
the  only  certain  means  of  fecuring  the  allegiance  of 
the  natives,  and  the  polfelhons  of  the  Englifh. 
Hence  in  thefpaceof  thirteen  years,  from  the  flight 
of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel  in  1606  to  1619,  (the 
time  ( 0)  Pynnar  made  his  furvey)  there  were  built 
in  the  fix  efcheated  counties  of  Ulller,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-feven  callles  with  bawns,  nineteen 
wdthout  bawns,  and  forty-twobawns  without  caf- 
tles. Under  the  adminiftration  of  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, as  Borlafe  acquaints  us,  many  new  callles 
were  built  and  the  old  repaired ; amid  this  attention, 
Dunamafe  was  not  negle6led,  as  we  fhall  now  fee. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Irifh  rebellions,  the  in- 
furgents  lecuredMaryborough,  Dunamafe,  Carlowr 
and  other  llrong  holds.  The  earl  of  Ormond  ar- 
riving at  Athy  from  Dublin,  in  April  1642,  de- 
tached parties  to  the  relief  of  thofe  fortreffes.  Of 
one  of  thefe  detachments  Sir  Richard  Cox  thus 

fpeaks 


( 0 ) Hibernica,  fupra. 
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[peaks  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ireland : <£  Sir  Charles 
Coote  going  to  Bir,  was  to  pafs  a caufeway  which 
the  rebels  had  broken  up,  and  had  call  up  a ditch 
at  the  end  of  it ; but  Coote  made  thirty  of  his 
dragoons  alight,  and  in  perfon  led  them  on,  and 
beat  off  the  Irifh  with  the  daughter  of  forty  rebels 
and  their  captain ; and  then  relieved  the  caftles  of 
Bir,  Burras  and  Knocknamafe,  (Dunamafe).” 

On  the  retreat  of  Ormond,  thefe  forts  (J>)  fub- 
mitted  to  general  Prefton,  but  were  re-taken  by  the 
king’s  forces,  and  continued  in  their  poffeffion  un- 
til the  year  1646,  when  Owen  Roe  O Neil  enter- 
ed the  Queen’s  county,  committing  every  a£t  of 
outrage  and  cruelty  ; he  ( q ) took  Dyfart,  Mary- 
borough, Cullenbrack,  Sheehen  alias  Dfiden, 
Bealaroyn,  Caftlereban,  &c.  Dunamafe  within  a 
fmall  mile  of  Dyfart  did  notefcape. 

In  1648,  O Neil  offered  to  furrender  hisgarri- 
fons  in  the  Queen’s  county  to  colonel  Jones,  and  to 
lay  down  his  arms,  provided  he  and  the  confede- 
rate catholics  might  have  the  privileges  confirmed 
to  them  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  king 
J ames  ; but  this  was  not  accepted ; the  next  year 
lord  C aillehaven  drove  O Neil  out  of  the  county. 

In  July  1650,  Maryborough,  Dunamafe,  and 
the  neighbouring  forts  furrendered  to  the  colonels 
Heufon  and  Reynolds  ; Dunamafe  was  blown  up 
and  effe&ually  difmantled,  as  were  the  reft. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a defcription  of  this  an- 
tient  fortrefs  The  entrance  is  S.  W.  and  faces 
the  road  to  Stradbally ; here  was  the  barbican, 

which 

(j>)  Caftlehaven’s  Memoirs. 

(?)  Defidcrata  Curios.  Hibern.  pag.  506. 
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which  ferved  for  a watch-tower,  and  was  joined 
to  the  ditch  by  a draw-bridge.  On  each  iide  ol 
the  barbican  were  ditches,  as  far  as  the  hill  was 
acceflible,  and  the  (r)  outward  ballium  was  flank- 
ed with  two  towers  of  baftions  ; the  fir ft  gateway 
is  feven  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  fix  feet  thick  ; it 
has  a (s)  machicolation  over  it,  for  pouring  down 
melted  lead  or  fcalding  water ; the  w all  of  this 
ballium  is  a parapet,  crenellated,  and  to  the 
N.  E.  is  twenty  feet  high,  with  long  chinks  and 
oillet  holes.  The  diftance  between  tower  and 
tower  is  one  hundred  and  feventy-four  feet. 

Between  the  outward  and  inward  ballia  is  a 
length  of  one  hundred  feet ; the  gate  of  the  latter 
is  placed  inatowTer,  and  over  it  was  a guard-room  ; 
in  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  are  fide  paffages  ad- 
mitting but  one  perfon  at  a time,  and  he  by  no 
means  corpulent.  From  thisfecond  tower  begins 
the  parapet  wall  that  furrounds  the  furnmit  of  the 
hill ; its  circumference  is  1086  feet ; the  area  is  not 
perfe&ly  circular,  though  nearly  fo,  as  far  as  the 
proje&ions  and  inequalities  of  the  rock  wall  admit; 
fo  that  its  diameter  at  top  is  362  feet.  The  hill 
is  naturally  an  elliptical  conoid  ; in  fome  parts, 
from  its  bafe  to  its  vertex,  it  meafures  200  feet. 

The  inner  wall  at  proper  diflances  had  towers ; 
the  foundations  Hill  appear;  on  the  liimmit  of  the 
hill  flood  the  keep  or  donjon  ; fome,  and  not  im- 
probably, 

(r)  Ballium,  is  the  fpace  immediately  within  the  outer 
wall. 

(i)  Machicolations,  are  fmall  ftone  proje&ions,  fupported 
by  brackets,  having  open  intervals  at  bottom,  or  a kind  of 
grates  for  the  ufes  mentioned. 
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probably,  have  fuppofed  this  to  be  the  chapel ; it 
is  eaft  and  weft,  and  the  eaftcrn  window  intire. 

It  was  this  appropriation  to  a religious  ufe,  that 
perhaps  flopped  the  fury  of  the  fanatic  deftroyers 
of  this  building,  and  left  it  untouched.  Contiguous 
to  this  was  a dwelling  houle,  feventy-two  feet  long 
and  twenty-one  w ide  ; on  this  wrere  platforms  and 
embattled  parapets,  from  whence  the  garrifon 
might  fee  and  command  the  exterior  works.  The 
houfe  was  divided  into  apartments,  and  vaults  ran 
under  the  whole.  To  the  N.  W.  was  a well  of 
excellent  water ; and  on  the  weft  'was,  what  tra-  . 
dition  calls,  a prifon  ; but  it  feenjs  to  have  been  a 
poftern.  The  naked  rock  appears  on  the  N.  E. 
lide,  and  the  approach  to  the  other  parts  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  When  whole  and  com- 
plete it  was  a beautiful  model  of  military  archi- 
tecture, and  even  at  this  day  prelents  the  curious 
vifitant  with  noble  ruins  of  its  former  grandeur. 

Small  Giver  coins,  belonging  to  the  early  Irifh 
princes,  have  been  found  at  Dunamafe ; there  is 
one  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  Mervyn  Archdall, 
rector  of  Attier-Attanagh,  in  the  diocefe  of  Of- 
fory,  that  is  a great  curiofity ; it  is  the  lize  of  a fil- 
ver  four-pence,  but  thinner  ; on  the  face  is  this  epi- 
graphe — R.e  Morrah,  King  O Mora,  or  O More ; 
and  on  the  reverfe  is,  Na  Dunegh,  or  rather 
Dunadh,  of  the  Fort ; exprefling  the  place  of  coin- 
age, and  the  relidence  of  the  chief.  The  letters  are 
the  antient  Ogham  croabh  characters,  and  the 
lame  with  thofe  that  appear  on  the  coins  of  O 
Toole,  found  at  Glendaloch  in  the  countv  of 
Wicklow.  This  coin  was  ftruck  in  the  eleventh 

century ; 
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century ; for,  fubfequent  to  the  Norman  invafion, 
the  native  Irifh  princes  coined  no  money,  though 
before  that  period  the  practice  was  common. 

SHEAN  CASTLE, 

As  we  before  obferved,  wasa  manor  dependent 
on  Dunamafc,  and  built  not  many  years  pofterior 
to  it.  The  name  is  varioufly  written.  In  a record 
of  the  20  Richard  II.  A.  D.  1397,  it  is  Sion;  and 
in  a (/)  trail  relative  to  the  Irifh  rebellion,  it  is 
Sheehan  ; but  as  the  moft  antient  name  generally 
approaches  nearefl  the  true  one,  fo  ^ ton  in  Irifh 
expreffes  its  expofure  to  all  the  viciffitudes  of  wea- 
ther, it  handing  on  an  high  eminence  and  un- 
fheltered. 

In  an  account  of  thecafllesin  the  Queen’s  coun- 
ty in  i6i5,At  is  called  Shian;  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater  near  Lifmore,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  is  a Shian  caflle  ; but  the  (z/)  writer 
who  gives  this  information  offers  nothing  in  ex- 
planation of  the  appellation. 

It  has  efcaped  the  notice  of  our  antiquaries  that 
the  Englilh  on  their  fettlement  here  gave  Saxonic 
names  to  places,  which  have  paffed  with  the  in- 
curious for  Irifh  ones,  and  therefore  theiretvmology 
is  in  vain  fought  for  in  the  latter  language;  thus  the 
name  of  the  third  cantred  of  the  barony  of  Offory, 
in  the  Queen’s  county,  is  Upperwoods ; intimating 
its  forefts  mounted  on  its  lofty  mountains.  The 

parifh, 

(/)  Defiderat.  Curios.  Hib.  fupra. 

[u)  Smith's  Iiiftory  of  the  County  of  Waterford,  pag.  60, 
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parifh,  which  comprehends  the  whole  cantred,  is 
called  Offerelane,  corrupted  from  Oferlyng,  which 
in  Saxon  means  fuperior,  and  is  fynonymous  to 
Upperwoods.  Shean  might  originally  have  been 
Sien,  the  Saxon  s«on,  the  pupil  or  light  of  the 
eye,  it  bearing  this  analogy  to  Dunamafe.  The 
Englifh  fpoke  almoft  pure  Saxon  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  which  gives  countenance  to  the  pre- 
ceding conjecture. 

Shean  caftle  is  fituated  on  one  of  thofe  high 
conical  hills,  which  are  fo  common  in  its  vicinity. 
Though  not  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  it  was  a 
place  of  confiderable  ftrength ; the  declivities 
round  it  being  lleep  and  ealily  defended.  By  the 
(w)  record  before  cited,  it  appears,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Prefton  in  the  year  1397,  held  by  the  law 
of  England,  the  inheritance  of  Margaret  his  late 
wife  the  manor  of  Sion  in  Liex,  of  Roger  Morti- 
mer, as  of  his  manor  of  Dunmafke  (Dunamafe ;)  it 
lhared  the  revolutions  of  the  latter  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  periods  of  hiftory;  but  being  neither  fo. 
ftrong  or  tenable  it  efcaped  demolition,  and  con- 
tinued for  centuries  in  its  prihine  hate  until  it  came 
into  polfeflion  of  its  prefent  occupier,  the  reverend 
dodlor  Charles  Coote,  dean  of  Kilfenora. 

He  has  revived  Shean  with  new  fplendor,  and 
added  at  a vah  expence,  fuch  embellifhments  to 
its  fine  fituation,  as  make  it  both  an  ornament  to 
the  country  and  a delightful  refidence. 

(tv)  Tcnuit  per  legem  Anglias  de  hxredilate  Margaritx, 
nuper  uxoris  fuse,  manerium  de  Sion  in  Leix,  dc  Rogero  de 
Mortuomari,  ut  dc  manerio  Two  de  Donmafke.  Hibernica, 
Pag-  74- 
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IN  THEIR  PAGAN  STATE,  AND  AFTER  THEIR 
CONVERSION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

IT  has  been  much  controverted  in  the  Republic 
of  Letters,  whether  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  before  their  converfion  to  the  Chriftian 
faith,  had  the  ufe  of  Letters,  or  any  means  of 
communicating  their  thoughts  in.  writing.  If  we 
give  credit  to  their  antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  no 
people  cultivated  learning  with  fo  much  afiiduity, 
and  that  at  a period  when  the  Greeks  ajid  Romans 
remained  in  a ftate  of  barbarifm.  According  to 
them  (u),  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in  this  ifland 
as  early  as  the  tenth  century  before  the  Chriftian 
Vol.  II.  M era  j 

0)  O Flaherty,  Keating,  Toland,  Harris,  Sec, 
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era  <;  for  it  is  aflerted,  that  Ollainfod.lah  a king  of 
Ireland,  about  the  year  of  the  world  3236,  in- 
ftituted  the  convention  of  Taragh  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  as  a college  or  fociety  to  infpedt  genealogies, 
chronicles  and  hiftories ; whatever  palled  their 
fcrutiny  was  inferted  in  a book  or  regilter,  called 
the  pfalter  of  Taragh,  which  for  feveral  ages  was 
confidered  as  the  grand  repofitory  of  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom.  This  convention  however  appears 
to  have  been  the  firft,  which  publicly  cultivated 
this  excellent  art  v for  it  is  acknowledged  that  writing 
was  not  in  general  ufe,  and  the  Irifh  did  not  commit 
their  poems  and  laws  to  writing  till  near  700  years 
after,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  M‘Neflan  king  of 
Ulfter. 

Notwithftanding  the  circumftantial  account  given 
by  the  antiquaries  and  hiftorians  of  the  middle  and 
latter  ages,  relative  to  the  learning  and  civilization, 
of  the  antient  Irifh,  the,  learned  in  general  have 
been  much  divided  on  this  head ; as  the  teftimonies 
hitherto  given,  have  rather  been  pofitive  aftertiona, 
unfupported  by  proofs  and  matters  of  faCt,  than 
real  hiftories.  For  though  they  have  made  frequent 
mention  of  feveral  fpecies  of  letters  and  alphabets, 
made  ufe  of  by  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  this  rlland, 
yet  they  have  given  very  few  fpecimens  of  the 
characters,  and  none  before  their  converfion  to  the 
Chriftian  faith.  And  though  they  alio  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  ancient  writings  or  records,  from 
'Which  their  more  modern  hiftories  are  fuppofed  to 
be  taken,  few  rf  any  of  thefe  records  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  To  obviate,  in  fome  meafure, 
& circumftance  which  might  call  in  queftion  the 

authenticity 
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authenticity  of  their  hiftorical  tranfadtions,  they 
have  alledged,  that  in  the  ravages  committed  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  the  greater  part  of 
the  books  and  chronicles  were  deftroyed,  and  the 
few  remaining,  during  their  conteft  with  the  Englifh, 
and  the  civil  wars  which  rent  this  unhappy  country 
for  near  800  years,  were  either  deftroyed  or  carried 
by  the  clergy  to  the  continent ; but,  though  dili- 
gent enquiry  has  been  made  by  feveral  learned 
perfons,  in  Spain,  Denmark  and  other  countries, 
no  fuch  writings  have  hitherto  been  found.  Even 
the  molt  authentic  Irilh  records,  which  have  in 
any  degree  come  within  the  verge  of  the  empire 
of  letters,  as  the  annals  of  Ulfter,  Innisfail,  Tiger- 
nach,  and  the  pfalter  of  Cafhel,  all  of  which  were 
written  about  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  begin  at  the  fifth  and  conclude  with  the 
tenth,  without  making  the  leaft  mention  of  the 
pagan  ftate  of  the  Irilh  ; if  there  had  at  the  time  of 
compiling  thefe  works  been  any  records  relative  to 
that  period,  or  any  remarkable  tradition  handed 
down  by  the  bards,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe 
they  would  have  mentioned  it ; but  their  filence  on 
this  head  may  ferve  in  a great  meafure,  not  only 
to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  in 
general,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had 
not  the  ufe  of  letters  prior  to  their  converfion  to 
the  Chriftian  faith,  and  that  the  firft  alphabet  this 
ifland  ever  faw  was  that  of  the  Latins  of  the  middle 
ages,  introduced  by  St.  Patrick,  or  fome  other  of 
the  Chriftian  milfionaries,  but  alfo  the  affertions  of 
moft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  as  Strabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Caefar,  Pliny  and  others.  Thefe 

M ^ writers 
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writers,  fo  far  from  confidering  the  Irifh  of  their 
times  a civilized  and  learned  people  in  general,, 
effeem  them  a favage  and  ignorant  race ; though 
Ireland,  in  thofe  periods,  muff  have  been  well 
known  to  them,  both  by  reafon  of  the  trade  which 
the  Romans  carried  on  with  it,  and  their  remaining, 
fo  many  years  in  Britain,  Strabo  is  the  firft  writer 
of  antiquity,  who  treats  with  any  degree  of  precifion 
of  the  manners  of  the  old  Irifh  ; his  account  differs 
in  no  refpedt  from  thofe  we  have  at  prefent,  relative 
to  the  favage  tribes  of  Indians  who  perambulate 
the  wilds  of  America;  nay,  in  fome  of  his  relations 
(ft),  he  not  only  afferts  they  were  in  a barbarous 
ffate,  but  much  more  fo  than  the  Britons ; and 
mentions  feyeral  of  their  manners,  which  would  be 
fufficient  to  degrade  the  moft  ferocious  favages  (c). 
Nor  is  the  teffimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (d)  more 
favourable  than  that  of  Strabo;  they  were  in  the 
days  of  this  writer,  fo  far  from  being  civilized  by 
long  poffeffion  of  letters  and  a conftant  cultivation 
of  arts  and  fciences,  that  they  were  thought  to  feed 
on  human  bodies ; a circumffance  pofitively  afferted 
by  St.  Jerom,  who  fays  that  in  his  younger  days, 
having  an  occafion  to  make  a voyage  into  Gaul, 
he  there  faw  the  Scots  or  Iriffi,  a people  of  Britain, 
eat  human  flefh,  though  there  were  found,  fays  he, 
in  their  forefts,  great  herds  of  fwine  and  other 
cattle  (<?).  Even  the  account  given  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  a civilization 
arifing  from  a long  poffeffion  of  letters ; he  calls 

them 

((b)  Strabo,  lib.  2. 

(c)  Strabo,  lib.  4. 

{(1)  Diod.  Sicu.  lib.  5. 

(?)  BreroDym.  adv.  Jovin,  lib.  2,  p.  55. 
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them  a race  of  men,  unpolifhed,  barbarous  and 
ignorant  of  every  virtue  (f).  Nor  were  they  much 
improved,  if  we  can  credit  Julius  Solinus,  about 
the  third  century  (^).  Thefe  authorities  appear 
fufficient  to  overthrow  intirely  the  pretenfion.  of  the 
Irifh  hiftorians,  relative  to  the  learned  ftate  of  their 
pagan  anceilors ; as  the  Britons  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  reforted  to  Rome  (/z)  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  internal  ftate  of  this  ifland  ; and  from  whom 
we  may  reafonably  conclude  both  Strabo  and 
Mela  obtained  their  information  concerning  the 
Irifh.  And  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  ports  of 
Ireland  were  well  known  (/)  ; confequently,  that 
celebrated  hiftorian  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
real  character  of  its  inhabitants.  But  Solinus  had 
a better  opportunity  than  either  Strabo,  Mela,  or 
Tacitus,  of  obtaining  information  on  this  fubjedl ; 
as  in  his  time,  Britain  had  been  a province  of  the 
empire  at  leaft  200  years.  Some  communication 
muft  have  been  maintained  between  the  twoiflands 
during  that  period,  and  confequently  the  Romans 
could  not  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  manners 
and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Ware,  the  moll  juftly  efteemed  o‘f 
all  the  Irifh  antiquaries,  and  ever -zealous  for  the 
honour  of  his  country,  gives  not  the  leaft  credit  to 
the  pretenfions  of  the  Irifh  to  an  alphabet,  before 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity  •,  and  Nennius  feems 

to 


(f)  Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  4. 

(fr)  Solinus.  36. 

(/;)  Anmctiou;  vug  >)(/£»?  sv  Vup*.  Strabo,  lib.  4 
(0  Tacitus  vit.  A^ric.  24. 
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to  affert,  that  the  ufe  of  letters  was  firft  taught  the 
Irifh  by  St.  Patrick  ( k ). 

In  the  ignorance  of  letters  however,  if  this  was 
really  the  cafe,  the  Irifh  were  in  no  worfe  predica- 
ment than  their  neighbours,  the  Britons  ;and  Gauls. 
For  moll  of  the  Roman  writers,  as  Caefar  (/), 
Tacitus,  Strabo  and  others  conllantly  maintain, 
that  neither  the  Gauls,  Britons  nor  Celtes  in  general 
were  acquainted  with  letters  * but  on  the  contrary, 
committed  their  poems,  laws  and  religious  tenets 
to  memory  only  ; fo  that  it  required  of  thofe  who 
entered  into  the  druidic  orders,  the  labour  of  fome 
years  to  attain  their  learning  and  dodrine,  to  any 
degree  of  perfection.  Being  accuftomed  to  no 
other  bufinefs  but  arms  and  the  chace,  they  efteemed 
it  mean  and  ignoble  either  to  read  or  write.  Elian 
from  Androtion  has  preferved  a remarkable  palfage 
on  this  fubjed : u There  was  not,  fays  he,  among 
the  ancient  Thracians,  any  one  who  underftood 
the  ufe  of  letters;  and  that  in  general,  all  the  bar- 
barians eftablifhed  in  Europe,  looked  upon  the 
knowledge  of  letters  as  the  moll  mean  and  fhameful 
thing  in  the  world.  An  opinion  alfo  maintained 
by  t be  barbarians  pf  Afia.”  (m) 

Seeing 

i 

O Sanftus  Patricius  feripfu  Abietoria  365  et  eo  ampfius 
numero.  Nenn.  59. 

(/)  Neque  fas  efle  exiltimant  ea  Uteris  mandare,  id  mihi 
duabus  de  caufis  inftituifli  videntur  ; quod  neque  in  vuigus 
difeiplinam  efferri  velint;  neque  eosuui  difeunt,  literis  con- 
fifos,  minus  memoriae  ftudere,  quod  fere  plerifque  accidit, 
ut  prsefidio  literarum  diligentiam  in  perdifeendo  ac  memoriairi 
remittant.  Caefar,  6.  14. 

(m)  T u>  "A^atcoy  Qganu y fxriS'svct  tTriricr&ti  iy^atlUM.ara  aXhot  xcu 
svofti^oii  atcr^i^t  luai,  warn?  ot  r r,»  ’Ev^wTryv  oixot/nTt;  Bxg&aceoi, 

xfa 6ai  y/icifj.u.ctaiy,  o't  di  iy  rn  Atria,  <5$,  Aoycj,  to  weroi? 

Jilian.  V.  H.  8. 
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Seeing  therefore  the  molt  refpeCtable  authorities, 
ancient  and  modern,  agree  in  excluding  not  only 
the  Jrifh,  but  all  the  Celtic  tribes  in  general  from 
an  early  knowledge  of  letters,  it  may  be  thought 
prefumptuous  to  attempt  the  eftablifhment  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  Eut  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  authority  of  great  names,  however  refpedl- 
able,  from  fearching  after  truth  * for  though  thofe 
whom  we  have  quoted  and  many  others,  have 
declaimed  againft  the  -ufe  of  letters  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Europe,  yet  there  are 
feveral  who  have  maintained  the  contrary.  Laertius 
in  his  life  of  Ariftotle,  and  in  his  difcourfe  on  phi- 
lofophy,  fays,  that  the  Greeks  had  the  original  of 
their  theology,  and  the  moft  fublime  parts  of  their 
philofophy  from  the  druids  of  the  Celtes  («).  And 
J.  Magnus  aiferts  (o),  that  the  northern  inhabitants 
of  Europe  had  the  art  of  exprefling  things  by 
writing,  long  before  the  Latins  invented  letters; 
and  that  the  aboriginals  of  Italy,  whom  the  Romans 
expelled  on  their  lettlement  therein,  though  rude, 
had  the  knowledge  ' of  letters  and  taught  them  to 
their  conquerors.  Even  the  Goths  in  a very  early 
period,  engraved  characters  or  letters  on  large 

Rones, 

» 

(«)  Ap.  Laertr  tie  vit.  Philo,  cap.  f. 

( o ) Ipfos  aquilonares  omnino  caruilfe  fcriptoribus  rerum  a 
fe  magnifice  geftarum,  cum  longe  ante  inventas  literas  La- 
tinas,  et  antequam  carmenta  ex  Graccia  ad  oftia  Tyberis, 
et  Romanum  l’olum  cum  Evandro  •perveniflir,  expulfifqus 
aboriginibus  gentem  illam  rudem  mores  et  literas  docuitier, 
Gothi  fuas  literas  babuerint,  cujus  rei  indicium  pradlant 
exiniiae  magnitudinis  faxa  ; quse  litcrarum  forniis  infculpta 
perfuadere  poffint,  quod  ante  univerfale  diluvium,  vel  paulo 
port  gigantea  virtute  ibi  crefta  fuiflent.  J.  Magnus,  lib.  j, 
it  ill.  Sue.  cap,  7. 
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Bones,  which  the  later  inhabitants  believe  were 
placed  there  before  the  univerfal  deluge,  or  after 
that  event,  were  ere&ed  by  giants.  Alfo  Lin- 
debrogius  in  his  commentaries  relates,  that  Cadmus 
introduced  among  the  Greeks,  letters  which  refem- 
bled  thofe  of  the  Galathians  and  the  Maeonicii, 
which  letters  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians ; from  whence  he  concludes,  that  before  the 
time  of  Cadmus,  letters,  philolbphy,  poetry,  theo- 
logy and  laws  were  among!!  the  Gauls,  Germans 
(p)  and  moft  other  inhabitants  of  ancient  Europe. 
Even  Caefar,  though  he  afferts  that  neither  the 
druids  of  the  Gauls  or  Britons  committed  their 
do&rine  to  writing,  yet  acknowledges,  that  the 
merchants  on  the  fea-coafls  wrote  their  common 
affairs  in  letters,  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Greeks  (y).  This  affertion  of  Caefar,  though  by 
fome  critics  fuppofed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
text  by  fome  commentator  or  tranfcriber,  feeras 
to  be  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  relates  that 
among  the  Rhetii  in  Germany,  feveral  monuments 
and  tumuli  were  to  be  found  in  his  time,  infcribed 
with  letters  not  unlike  the  Greek  (r).  And  Strabo 
informs  us,  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  wrote  their 
letters,  contracts,  accompts  and  whatever  related 
to  public  bufinefs  and  civil  life,  in  Greek  charac- 
ters (j).  But  the  druids  would  never  confent  that 

they 

(/>)  Shedius  de  dis  German.  lib.  2.  cap.  18. 

(q)  In  reliquis  fere  rebus,  publicis  privatil'que  rationibus, 
(Grsecis)  literis  utuntur.  Ccefar.  6.  14. 

(>•)  Monuments  er  tumulos  quofdam  Grsecis  literis  in- 
fcrjptos  in  confinio  Germanise  Rhetiacque  adhuc  exiftere. 
Tacitus  in  L.  de  mor.  Germ. 

(r)  Contradus  Grxw  oratione  feribunt.  Strabo,  lib.  4. 
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they  fhould  commit  to  writing  their  laws  and  hif- 
tory,  much  lefs  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  taking 
all  poflible  care  to  conceal  thofe  matters  from  the 
people. 

From  thefe  tefti monies  it  appears  probable,  that 
the  Celtic,  Saimatic  and  Scythic  clans,  which 
refided  in  the  forefts  and  wilds  of  uncultivated 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  ; 
had  the  art  of  exprefling  their  thoughts  by  means 
either  of  characters  or  letters,  at  a very  early 
period;  and  the  affertion  of -the  Irifli  antiquaries,  as 
before  quoted,  refpedting  the  learning  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  country,  though  in  a ftate 
of  nature,  may  not  intirely  be  void  of  truth  ; for 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  are  nearly  the  fame,  and  a ftate  of  bar- 
barilfn  (for  barbarous  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  all 
parts  of  Europe,  before  their  commerce  with  the 
Phoenicians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  undoubtedly 
were)  doth  not  exclude  reflection  and  abftraft 
ideas,  from  whence  arife  philofophy  and  the  polite 
arts. 

Egypt  is  at  this  time  univerfally  confidered,  by 
the  learned,  to  have  been  the  fource  from  whence 
fprang  that  light  of  knowledge  and  learning,  which 
Thone  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  luftre  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  empires ; fo  as  td  furnifh  the  Phoeni* 
cian  traders  with  letters  and  learning,  fuffioient  not 
only  to  enable  them  to  become  the  greateft  naviga- 
tors at  that  time  in  the  world,  and  thereby  to  be 
the  means  of  propagating  thefe  ufeful  arts  to  the 
remote!!  nations;  a circumftance,  as  we  lhall  fee 
in  the  fequei,  was  really  the  cafe ; for  though  from 

the 
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the  quotations  and  authorities  before  recited,  there 
is  the  greateft  probability,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe  had  the  knowledge  of 
letters  long  before  the  Romans  were  much  ac- 
quainted with  them,  yet  we  are  not  to  infer,  that 
they  had  fuch  knowledge,  prior  to  the  era,  when 
the  Phoenicians  by  eftablifhing  colonies  on  the 
weftern  coafts  of  Iberia,  Gaul,  and  building  of 
Carthage,  had  extended  their  commerce  to  Gaul, 
Belgium  and  the  Britifh  ifles,  about  250  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  200  before  the 
Romans  were  much  acquainted  either  with  Britain 
or  Gaul. 

During  this  commerce  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted, 
that  there  might  be  eftablifhed  on  the  different 
coafts,  factories  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
trading  with  the  natives  for  fkins,  furs,  tin  and 
fuch  other  commodities,  as  the  refpe&ive  countries 
then  produced,  and  thereby  introduce  among  their 
philofophers  the  knowledge  of  letters;  before  which 
period  it  is  probable,  they  were  inticely  ignorant 
of  fuch  alphabetic  elements.  Thefe  authorities, 
from  fome  of  the  moft  refpedted  names  of  anti- 
quity, are  extremely  favourable  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Irifh  hiftories ; which  relate,  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ide,  not  only  received 
their  letters,  but  alfb  feveral  of  their  religious  cere- 
monies from  the  Milefians;  who  are  fuppofed 
to  be  a colony  of  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians, 
from  the  weftern  coafts  of  Spain,  in  a very  early 
period. 

Though  the  Irifh  chronicles,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  latter  ages,  are  very  circuroftantial  on  this 

fubjefr, 
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fubjett,  yet  as  they  have  not  produced  any  au- 
thentic authorities,  or  living  proofs  to  corroborate 
their  alfertions,  their  hiftories  hitherto  have  been 
confidered  by  the  learned  in  general,  little  better 
than  ingenious  fables,  the  invention  of  dark  and 
illiterate  ages.  They  do  indeed,  in  feveral  places, 
fpecify  the  names  and  order  of  their  ancient  pagan 
letters,  but  have  not  given  the  characters  them- 
felves,  having  in  their  ftead  inferted  the  Latin  let- 
ters of  the  fifth  and  fixth  centuries  ; to  which  they 
have  not  only  given  the  names  of  their  pagan, 
but  have  alfo  annexed  feveral  fanciful  interpreta- 
tions, that  have  not  the  leait  foundation  in  truth, 
but  arofe  intirely  from  the  imagination  of  the 
refpedlive  writers.  Notwithfianding  therefore  the 
probability,  from  the  authorities  before  quoted, 
that  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  traders  did  introduce 
letters  both  into  Ireland  and  Britain,  yet  the  truth 
muft  ever  remain  involved  in  darknefs  and  obfcu- 
rity,  and  a doubt  muft  ever  hang  on  the  alfertions 
relative  to  the  learned  ftate  of  the  pagan  Irifh,  if 
we  were  not  in  polfelfion  of  living  evidence,  from 
Jeveral  monuments  of  antiquity,  ftill  remaining  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  j fome  of  which 
evidently  owe  their  exiftence  to  ages  prior  by 
fome  centuries,  to  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity 
in  Ireland.  The  infcriptions  found  on  thefe  monu- 
ments confirm,  beyond  the  power  of  confutation, 
the  alfertions  of  the  Irifh  antiquaries,  relpedting  the 
literature  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

By  thefe  we  are  impowered  to  alfert,  that  the 
Irifh  druids  had  not  only  the  method  of  committing 
theft  doctrine  and  learning  to  writing,  but  that 
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the  characters  and  letters  made  ufe  of  for  this  pnr- 
pofe,  bear  not  only  a great  affinity  to  thofe  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians  and  Egyptians, 
but  in  feveral  initances  are  exactly  the  fame  * as 
may  be  feen  on  comparing  them  with  the  characters 
and  infcriptions  on  the  Bembine  and  Rameffaean 
tables.  By  thefe  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  Hibernian 
druids,  like  the  Egyptian  prieBs,  made  ufe  of  both 
hieroglyphic  and  alphabetic  characters.  Their 
letters  alfo,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
were  of  two  fpecies  that  is,  facred  and  prophane  ; 
the  prophane  were  thofe  ufed  in  the  common  oc- 
currences of  life,  public  contracts,  ordinances  of 
Bate,  poems,  &c.  and  mentioned  by  antiquaries 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Bobeloth  characters^ 
and  were  the  fame  or  nearly  fo,  with  thofe  of  the 
Punic  and  Phoenician.  The  facred  were  thofe 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Ogham  and  Ogham 
Crodbh ; thefe  letters  were  mixed  with  fymbols  and 
hieroglyphics,  in  their  hiero-grammatic  writings, 
or  thofe  which  treated  of  their  religion,  philolophy 
and  laws. 

The  method  of  defcribing  the  human  thoughts 
by  the  reprefentation  of  the  feveral  objects  of 
nature,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  effort  of  the 
mind  towards  tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  pail 
tranfaCtions  to  poBerity.  At  what  period  therefore 
this  invention  took  its  rife  is  impoffible  to  determine ; 
it  probably  was  during  the  infant  Bate  of  fociety, 
as  the  practice  of  writing  by  means  of  pictures  and 
fymbols  was  univerfal,  not  only  among  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  but  even  fuch  among  the 
piodern  who  are  in  their  BrB  Bages  of  civilization ; 

far 
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for  not  only  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,- 
Libyans,  Indoftans,  Chinefe,  Perfians,  Medes,  Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians,  Ionians,  Scythians,  Sarmatae  and 
Celtes  (/)  ufed  hieroglyphics,  but  the  ancient  Mex- 
icans, before  their  commerce  with’  the  Europeans, 
and  even  the  wandering  tribes  of  North  America, 
to  this  day  draw  on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  fymbolic 
and  hieroglyphic  charadters,  their  obfervations  on 
places  and  things.  From  the  univerfality  therefore 
of  this  method  of  depidting  the  human  thoughts, 
there  is  fome  probability,  that  it  took  its  rife  in 
ages  prior  to  the  univerfal  deluge,  though  the  pro- 
grefs  which  the  antediluvians  made  therein  mult 
ever  remain  an  impenetrable  fecret.  The  rude 
refemblance  of  men,  trees,  animals,  &c.  on  rocks 
and  ftones  feem,  from. an  ancient  tradition,  to  have 
been  the  firft  books  in  which  mankind  in  the  moil 
early  periods,  transmitted  the  knowledge  of  paft 
events  to  future  ages  («).  But  the  method  of  de- 
ferring only,  fubftantives  or  things,  to  exprefs  the 
different  affedtions  of  the  mind,  being  extremely 
imperfedt,  as  human  ideas  were  enlarged  by  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  of  civil  life,  the  philofo- 
phers,  priefts  and  legislators  of  the  different  nations, 
found  it  neceffary  to  'invent  other  charadters  to 
exprefs  the  abftradt  ideas  and  relative  qualities ; 
from  whence  arofe  the  Several  Species  of  fymbolic 
writing  in  univerfal  rife,  through  every  Page  of  the 
Chinefe,  Perfian  and  Egyptian  empires.  But  as 
Symbols  required  greater  efforts  of  the  mind  than 

barely 

(/)  Herodotus,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  5.  p.  567.  Oluus 
Magnus,  lib.  1.  cap.  2. 

(w)  Herodotus,  J.  Magnus,  Tacitus,  &c. 
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barely  hieroglyphics  or  pi&ures,  they  probably 
were  not  the  invention  of  barbarous  nations,  but 
that  all  the  middle  and  weftern  countries  of  the 
ancient  world  were  indebted  for  them  to  the 
Egyptians ; at  leal!  all  thofe  which  have  hitherto 
been  difcovered,  belonging  to  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  Europe,  are  found  in  the  Rameflaeany 
Bembine,  and  other  tables  of  Egyptian  infcriptions. 

The  Irifh  fymbols,  hitherto  difcovered,  are  by 
no  means  numerous,  though  feveral  more,  molt 
probably,  may  be  brought  to  light  by  a diligent 
fearch  into  fuch  monuments  of  antiquity,  yet  un- 
explored in  feveral  parts  of  Ireland  i fome  might 
alfo  very  probably  be  found  in  Britain,  if  not  in 
France,  Spain,  Germany  and  other  countries  pof- 
felfed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  •,  at  lealt,  it 
would  be  worth  the  labour  of  the  learned,  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  to  make  the  tryal. 

Of  fuch  Hibernian  druidic  fynpbols  as  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  we  have  attempted  an  explana- 
tion, according  to  the  belt  authorities,  in  the  order 
of  the  annexed  table. 

No.  i,  2,  ,3  and  4 

Are  the  traces  of  fpiral  lines  found  on  Hones  in 
the  tumulus  of  New-Grange  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  Thefe  lines  appear  to  be  the  reprefentation 
of  ferpents  coilled  up,  and  probably  were  fymbols 
of  the  Divine  Being ; for  ferpents  we  are  allured 
by  Pliny,  Tacitus  and  others,  were  held  in  great 
veneration  by  not  only  the  Gauls  and  Celtes  in 
general,  but  alfo  by  the  Sarmatae,  Scythae  and 
every  other  people  inhabiting  ancient  Europe. 
Even  this  veneration  proceeded  lo  far  as  to  induce 
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die  people  to  pay  them  divine  honours  j and 
Gaguinus  fays,  that  the  Lithuanians  and  Samo- 
githians  retained  ferpents  as  their  penates  or  houfhold 
gods ; the  Egyptians  alfo  ufed  a ferpent  as  a fym- 
bolic  reprefentation  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  Eter- 
nal Wifdom  (w)  i indeed  all  authors,  facred  and 
prophane,  agree  in  afcribing  to  the  ferpent  the  fym- 
bolic  reprefentation  of  wifdom  and  eternity,  through- 
out all  nations  of  antiquity.  Even  Mofes,  in  his 
relation  of  the  fall  of  man,  feems  tc  infinuate  fome- 
thing  myfterious  in  the  fagacity  of  this  reptile ; and 
St.  Paul  alludes  thereto,  where  he  fays,  be  as  wife 
as  ferpents.  The  ancients  underflood,  undoubtedly 
much  better  than  the  moderns,  the  real  difpofition 
of  the  brute  creation  ; whilft  the  moderns  are  ex- 
ploring the  different  fpecies  of  animal  organization, 
the  ancients  turned  their  thoughts  towards  their 
difpofitions  and  mental  properties.  The  druids  of 
the  Celtes  feem  to  have  been  as  well  verfed  in  this 
fcience  as  any  of  their  cotemporaries  j finee  they 
invented  a itory  of  the  ferpents  and  their  egg,  as 
an  allegory,  in  which  they  involved  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  origin  of  things,  according  to 
Pliny,  who  has  preferved  in  his  natural  hiftory 
this  curious  fpecimen  of  Celtic  theology  [x)  * from 
whence  we  may  juftly  conclude,  that  the  fpirai 
lines  found  in  the  tumulus  of  New-G range,  on  a 
cromleach  pear  Dundalk,  and  on  feveral  Britilh 
coins,  are  reprefentations  of  ferpents  and  fymbols 
of  the  Divine  Being.  A circumftance  confirmed 
by  Quintus  Curtius,  who  fays,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

Ammon 
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fw)  Herodotus,  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation, 
(x)  Plin.  lib.  19.  cap.  1 1. 
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Ammon  had  a rude  ftone,  v/hereon  was  drawn  a 
fpiral  line,  the  lymbol  of  the  Deity.  And  the 
cuftom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  furni fil- 
ing the  meffenger  of  the  Gods,  Mercury,  with  a 
caduceus  of  twifted  ferpents,  as  an  emblem  of  his 
divine  commitfion,  feems  to  be  derived  from  this 
ancient  fymbol. 

No.  5. 

Is  alfo  found  in  the  tumulus  at  New-Grange, 
and,  as  it  bears  a great  refemblance  to  the  cha- 
racter or  fymbol  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  to  reprefent 
their  goddefs  Ifis,  when  confidered  as  the  earth  or 
paffive  principle  of  nature,  it  is' very  probable,  that 
by  the  druids  it  was  taken  in  the  fame  fenfe.  The 
Egyptians  in  their  myfteries  maintained,  that  every 
thing  owed  its  exiftence  to  two  principles,  the  one 
aCtive  and  the  other  paffive  ; the  aCtive  principle 
they  underftood  to  be  fire,  which  vivifies  and 
nourifhes  the  productions  of  nature  (y),  and  the 
paffive  the  earth,  which  brings  them  forth,  as  the 
great  mother.  The  firlt  they  called  Apis  or  Ofiris, 
or  the  male  principle,  and  the  fecond  Ifis,  or  the 
female  principle.  By  a conjunction  of  thefe,  after 
the  manner  of  animal  procreation,  not  only  the 
Egyptians  but  the  Thracians,  Samothracians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians  and  Celtes  (z)  believed  every 
production  was  brought  forth  and  nourifhed. 
Whence  Hefiod  relates,  that  gods  and  men  are 

the 

(y)  Warburton’s  Divine  Legation.  Ramfey’s  Mythologf 
of  the  Ancients.  Herodotus. 

(*}  Hiftoire  des  Celtes,  tom.  2.  liv.  3.  chap.  6. 
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the  iflue  of  the  marriage  of  heaven  and  earth  ( a ). 
The  druids  diRinguifhed  the  active  principle  or 
fire  by  the  name  of  t'is,  dis , or  tent  and  testates, 
that  is,  the  He  or  mafculine  principle,  who  by  its 
action  on  the  earth,  whom  they  confidered  the 
Mother  of  Nature,  caufes  it  to  produce  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  animals  and  vegetables.  The  earth  there- 
fore was  the  pallive  principle,  which  in  this  cafe 
they  frequently  called  ops  or  opis , from  the  Celtic 
op  to  cry  out,  from  whence  opeigh  a crier,  alluding 
to  the  cries  of  a mother  in  labour  • the  earth  being 
fuppofed  to  labour,  in  bringing  forth  her  various 
productions,  as  a woman  in  child-birth  ( b ) ; whence 
we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  Egyptian 
Ofiris,  the  Celtic  Dis,  Tis  or  Teut  were  the  fame, 
and  fignified  the  univerfal  fpirit  or  aCtive  principle, 
which  the  ancients  underitood  to  be  fire  i alfo  the 
Egyptian  Ills,  the  Greek  Ceres,  and  the  Celtic  Ops 
were  of  the  fame  import,  and  reprefented  the  earth 
or  nature  in  general.  The  character  therefore  we 
are  now  fpeakirig  of,  as  it  bears  fo  great  a refem- 
blance  to  thofe  in  the  Bembine  tables  reprefenting 
the' earth  or  nature,  undoubtedly  among  the  druids 
was  of  the  fame  fignification.  It  feems  alfo  to 
have  been  retained  by  the  ancient  Irifh,  long  after 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  in  the  form  of 
No.  6,  to  reprefent  Jefus  Chrift  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  i in  which  fenfe  it  Rands  on  all  the  Irifh  coins. 
Vol.  II.  N , No„ 

(<v)  Deorum  ger.us  venerandum  (Mufx)  imprimis  celebrant 
carimnibus,  quos  ab  exordio  tellus  et  latum  coelum  genue- 
runt,  quinque  ex  his  prognati  funt,  dii  ciatores  bonorum. 
Heiiod  Theog.  p.  44 

{b)  Rhea  latinis  Ops.  Aufon.  Idyll.  1 2.  p.  114.  Nam 
Ops,  terra  eft.  Seivius  ad  /Eneid,  1.  3*5. 
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No.  7, 

Is  a fort  of  Trellis- work  found  on  one  of  the 
tabernacles  at  the  mount  of  New-Grange,  and  on 
feveral  ftones  and  crolfes  both  in  Ireland  and 
Britain.  Trellis- work  or  fmall  lozenges,  amongft  the 
ancient  Britains,  Germans  and  indeed  all  the  abo- 
riginals of  Europe,  fignified  fate,  providence, 
chance,  or  fortune.  It  feems  to  have  been  derived 
from  a fpecies  of  divination  ufed  by  the  Scythic 
and  Celtic  tribes,  confining  of  long  quadrangular 
pieces  of  wood  taken  from  fruit  trees  ; thefe  pieces 
had  feveral  fymbolic  characters  engraven  on  them, 
when,  being  in  the  a£t  of  divining,  they  were 
thrown  acrofs  j as  the  feveral  characters  fell  and 
anfwered  to  each  other,  the  aufpices  were  taken  (e). 
Thefe  pieces  of  wood  called  by  the  Scythas  run-Jiobs 
and  by  the  Irifh  ogham  croabh , that  is,  the  Eaves  and 
furrows  of  wifdom,  were  retained  many  centuries 
after  the  eftablifhment  of  Chriitianity,  and  their 
pofition  in  divining  frequently  drawn  on  crolfes 
and  the  walls  of  churches,  as  emblems  of  the 
Divine  Providence  j nay,  the  divination  itfelf  was 
retained  in  fome  parts  of  England  to  the  prefent 
century  (<f). 

No.  8, 

Is  a Circle  found  on  feveral  Irifh  coins.  The  circle 
among  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
&c.  generally  reprefented  the  Sun  and  fometimes 

the 

(r)  Tacitus  Mor.  Germ.  37.  Verftegan’s  Reftitution  of 
decayed  Intelligence. 

(<-/)  The  Scythse,  during  their  pagan  ftate,  writing  on  fuch 
fquare  pieces  of  wood,  called  them  buckftobs  ; whence  the 
German  name  at  prefent  for  letters  is  buckftab. 
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the  World  (t?).  With  the  Celtic  druids  it  alfo 
reprefented  the  Sun,  and  with  a dot  in  the  centre, 
the  whole  Univerfe.  The  ancient  Irifh  retained  it 
during  the  middle  ages  as  the  fymbol  of  a country, 
and  with  a point  in  the  centre,  for  the  whole, 
kingdom,  or  Ireland  in  general  (f). 

No.  9, 

Is  found  on  two  ftone  croffes  at  Caftle-dermot 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  there  feems  to  ftand 
as  a fymbol  reprefenting  a ghoft  or  fpirit ; it  has 
the  power  of  B in  the  Bobeloth  alphabet,  and  is 
there  called  Boibel  or  the  chief  fpirit.  The  Egyp- 
tians ufed  fuch  a character  to  reprefent  a hawk, 
which  was  their  fymbol  for  the  foul,  called  Baieth, 
becaufe  the  human  foul  by  them  was  fuppofed  to 
refide  in  the  heart  (g). 

No.  10, 

Is  found  on  two  ftone  croffes  at  Caftle-dermot,  and 
there  ftands  for  a perfon.  The  Egyptians  ufed  this 
character  as  the  reprefentation  of  a perfon  or  man 
in  general,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Rameffaean  and 
Bern  bine  tables  ; it  is  alfo  ftill  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  by  the  Indians  of  North- America  ( h ). 

No.  1 1 ,v 

Is  the  reprefentation  of  an  arrow,  and  is  found  on 
feveral  Irifh  and  Britifh  coins.  The  arrow  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Arabs  was  the  fymbol  of  hunt- 
ing ; in  which  fenfe  it  probably  flood  among  the 

N 2 Celtes, 

(e)  Warburton’s  divine  Legation. 

(f)  O,  literam,  nominibus  prsefigunt  optimates  Hiberni, 

Camden. 

(g)  Warburton’s  divine  Legation. 

(b)  Raynal’s  European  Settlements  in  the  Indies,  vol.  3. 

Carver’s  Travels',  &c. 
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Celtes,  and  is  placed  on  the  coins  of  their  chiefs 
to  exprefs  their  abilities  in  the  chace. 

No.  12,  i 

Is  alfo  found  on  feveral  coins  both  Britifh  and 
Irilh ; fiich  a charadter  is  found  in  the  Bembine 
tables  reprefenting  a fhield,  and  was  the  fymbol  of 
a commander  in  war  5 in  which  fenfe  it  feems  to 
have  been  ufed  by  the  Celtes  in  general. 

No.  1 3, 

Is  found  on  feveral  Irifh  coins  ; fuch  a character  is 
found  in  a number  of  Egyptian  infcriptions,  where 
it  is  the  fymbol  for  a king,  judge  or  governor  j in 
which  fenfe  it  feems  to  have  been  ufed  by  the 
ancient  Irifh. 

No.  14, 

Is  found  in  the  tumulus  at  New-Grange,  and 
probably  is  the  fymbol  of  a houfe  or  habitation. 
The  Egyptians  ufed  a character  nearly  refembling 
this  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as  may  be  feen  on  one  of 
the  obelifks  of  Cleopatra. 

In  the  explanation  of  Numbers,  1,  2,  3 and  4 of 
the  above  fymbols,  it  may  be  objected,  that  there 
being  no  ferpents  in  Ireland,  the  Irifh  druids  could 
not  have  taken  that  reptile  as  the  fymbol  of  the 
Divine  Being ; but  we  ought  to  confider  that  the 
Celtic  religion  was  not  confined  to  any  particular 
country,  but  maintained  by  all  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  Europe ; being  the  religion  not  only  of 
the  ancient  Irifh,  but  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Gauls, 
Cimbri,  Celto-Iberians,  Italians  and  Thracians ; it 
likewife  laid  the  foundation  of  that  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 
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By  the  few  characters  hitherto  difcovered  it  is 
extremely  probable*  that  the  weftern  Celtic  tribes 
as  well  as  the  Irilh  received  their  fymbols  from  the 
Carthaginian  and  Phoenician  traders  ; though  pof- 
fibly  they  might  have  had  fome  fort  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  in  an  earlier  period ; however,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  ufe  of  letters  was  not 
known  among  them  long  before  the  Punic  mer- 
chants vifited  their  coafts. 

The  invention  of  letters  or  alphabetic  characters 
have  by  fome  been  placed  prior  to  that  of  hiero- 
glyphics and  fymbols ; but  if  we  confider,  that 
they  were  the  laft  effort  of  the  human  mind,  in 
order  to  accomplifh  an  effectual  method  of  tranf- 
mitting  the  ideas  to  future  ages,  we  fhall  be  inclined 
to  place  their  difcovery  in  much  later  periods.  If 
they  had  been  the  invention  of  the  antediluvians, 
or  of  equal  Handing  with  hieroglyphics,  as  fome 
learned  perfons  have  imagined,  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  would  moft  probably  have  been  conver- 
fant  with  them,  whereas  the  contrary  is  fufficiently 
evinced.  All  the  focieties  of  mankind,  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  at  a certain  ftage  of  civili- 
zation, had  the  method  of  exprefiing  their  thoughts 
by  hieroglyphics  if  not  fymbols ; but  letters  were 
confined  among  the  ancients  as  among  the  moderns, 
to  not  only  a particular,  but  in  a great  meafure 
the  very  fame  part  of  the  globe.  The  only  nations 
of  antiquity  who  undertlood  this  divine  art,  were 
the  Egyptians,  the  Libyans,  the  Ethiopians,  the 
Arabians,  the  Indoftans,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians, 
the  Syrians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Celtae,  the  weftern  Scythae,  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 

compre- 
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comprehending  the  prefent  Europe,  the  north  and 
north-eaft  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  fouth  and  weftern 
parts  of  Afia ; the  only  part,  of  the  world  at  this 
day  which  have  the  knowledge  of  alphabet  charac- 
ters, except  the  European  colonies  in  America  and 
Africa,  within  the  laft  century. 

Egypt  therefore,  as  fhe  was  the  parent  of  the 
feveral  arts  and  fciences  which  illuminated  the  an- 
cient world,  probably  gave  birth  to  letters  •,  a cir- 
cumftance  not  only  confirmed  by  the  afiertion  of 
feveral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  (/),  but 
further  evinced  from  the  remarkable  fimilarity  be- 
tween all  the  alphabets  of  antiquity  ; for  the  letters 
contained  in  the  ancient  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Mala- 
barian,  Cbaldaic,  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  Punic, 
Etrufcan,  Cuphic,  Greek  and  Runic  alphabets  lbow 
evident  figns  of  being  derived  from  one  common 
origin ; and  feveral  of  them,  in  each  alphabet,  are 
actually  found  as  fymbols  and  hieroglyphics,  not 
only  in  the  Ramelfsean  and  Bern  bine  tables,  but  in 
feveral  infcriptions  difcovered  in  the  pyramids. 
To  the  Egyptians  therefore  are  we  indebted  for 
the  invention  of  letters,  which  they  took  from  their 
hieroglyphic  and  fymbolic  characters  ; but  the  time 
they  made  this  important  difcovery  cannot  be 
determined  ; it  was  probably  in  a very  early 
period  • for  Mofes,  who  was  {killed  in  all  the 
learning  and  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians,  wrote  in 
alphabetic  characters,  which  he  undoubtedly  ob- 
tained from  thence,  though  they  have  been  long 
fince  loft  i the  prefent  Hebrew  letters  not  being 


(?)  Dcs  Vignols  Chron.  tome  2 Arundel  tables. 
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the  fame  in  which  the  Pentateuch  was  originally 
written.  But  in  whatever  period  Egypt  made  a 
difcovery  fo  beneficial  to  the  human  race  in  general, 
it  feems  to  have  been  the  (ource  from  which  letters 
proceeded  in  three  diftinct  channels  through  the 
ancient  world.  The  firft,  taking  a northern  courfe, 
watered  the  weftern  parts  of  Alia,  and  the  eaftern, 
fouthern  and  midland  parts  of  Europe.  The 
fecond  proceeding  wefiward,  enlightened  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Africa,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  in 
conjunction  with  the  firlt,  the  weftern  coafts  of 
Europe ; whilft  the  third,  being  thrown  in  a fouth 
and  eaft  direction,  furnifhed  the  Ethiopians,  Ara- 
bians and  Indians,  with  the  ineftimable  art.  The 
Egyptian  letters,  efpecially  during  the  middle  ages 
of  their  empire,  confifted  of  three  fpecies,  that  is 
the  literal,  the  epiftolary  and  hiero-grammatic. 
In  the  firft  were  written  their  fcientific  works,  as 
philofophy  and  laws;  in  the  fecond,  their  common 
occurrences  of  life,  and  in  the  third,  their  religious 
fubjeCts  ( k ).  The  feveral  people  who  vifited  that 
country,  having  been  inftrudted  in  thefe  methods 
of  writing  by  the  priefts,  introduced  them  into 
their  own  ; where  they  not  only  were  retained  for 
the  aforefaid  purpofes,  but  from  them  and  the  fym- 
bolic  characters  new  alphabets  were  formed,  in 
which  the  feveral  fpecies  of  the  Egyptian  letters 
were  found,  caufing  thereby  the  letters  of  the 
feveral  nations,  though  derived  from  a common 
origin,  to  be  materially  different  from  each  other. 

Mofes  may  be  confidered  the  father  of  the 
northern  branch,  and  the  firft  who  brought  letters 

into 


(t)  Warburton’s  divine  Legation. 
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into  the  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  though  they  feem 
to  have  made  no  confiderable  progrefs  for  fome 
time,  being  confined  to  the  Jewifh  nation.  It  was 
not  until  about  the  fourteenth  century  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  when  the  Canaanites,  who  fled  from 
Jofhua  and  retired  into  Egypt,  had  been  expelled 
that  country  by  Amofis,  and  fettled  in  Phoenice, 
that  we  may  date  the  general  introduction  of  letters 
into  the  weflern  parts  of  Afia  (/) ; from  Phoenice 
they  proceeded  to  the  Syrians,  Ionians  and  Medes, 
and  were  probably  thofe  characters  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  under  the  name  of  eternal  letters,  being  the 
foundation  of  the  Phoenician,  Samaritan,  Ionian 
and  Chaldaic  alphabets,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  before  Chrift,  the  Phoenicians  and 
Syrians,  flying  under  the  conduct  of  Cadmus  and 
other  captains  from  David,  introduced  letters  into 
Greece  and  the  adjacent  countries  (m) ; about  three 
hundred  years  after  Cadmus  had  thus  introduced 
letters,  mufic  and  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Medes  revolting  from  the  Aflyrians,  numbers  were 
obliged  to  feek  an  aflylum  in  the  fouthern  and  mid- 
land parts  of  Europe,  where  they  were  known  for 
feveral  ages  by  the  name  of  Sarmatae  or  Sar-Madae, 
that  is  defcendants  of  the  Medes  («) ; thefe  people, 
who  had  obtained  the  ufe  of  letters  about  four 
hundred  years  before  their  fettlement  in  Europe, 
probably  introduced  them  among  the  Celtic  and 
£cythic  tribes  of  the  middle  regions  j where  after 

undergoing 

(/)  Newton’s  Chronology. 

(>//)  Ibid. 

(w)  They  were  fo  called  by  the  Hebrews.  Pezron’s 
Antiquities  of  Nations.  Hiltoire  des  Ccltes,  tom.  $. 
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undergoing  feveral  changes  and  alterations  by  the 
feveral  clans,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Runic 
alphabet,  and  the  feveral  fpecies  of  letters  ufed  by 
the  Goths  and  Saxons,  before  their  converfion  to 
the  Chriftian  faith,  mentioned  by  Saxo  Grammaticus 
and  other  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  the  northern 
nations.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Cadmaean  letters 
being  fomewhat  altered  by  the  Pelafgians  and  other 
aboriginals  of  the  country  (0),  were  by  the  Ionians 
and  Phoceans,  on  their  eftablifhment  of  the  colonies 
of  Etruria  and  Maffilia,  about  the  forty-fifth 
olympiad,  introduced  into  Italy,  thereby  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Etrufcan,  Maffilian  and 
Rhaetic  alphabets  ( p ) ; for  which  reafon  Caefar  and 
Tacitus  obferve,  that  the  Gauls  and  Rhaetae  of 
their  times,  had  letters  refembling  the  Greeks ; and 
Pliny  afferts,  that  it  was  the  received  opinion  that 
all  the  European  nations  had  their  letters  from  the 
Ionians  ( q ). 

The  third  branch,  from  the  great  fource  of  learn- 
ing proceeding  weltward,  fettled  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  among  the  Lybians ; where  in 
procefs  of  time,  an  alphabet  was  formed  fomewhat 
different  from  any  of  the  others  ; the  characters 
belonging  to  this  alphabet  are  ftill  preferved  in 

feme 


(0)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  3.  140. 

\f>)  See  note  (q)  and  (r),  page  168. 

(q)  Gentium  confenfus  tacitus  primus  omnium  contpiravit, 
lit  Ionum  literis  uterentur.  Plin.  1.  7.  57.  Strabo,  1.  4. 
1 3 ( . 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  received  the  Ionian  letters 
from  the  Etrufcans,  about  the  400th  year  of  their  city,  and 
354  before  Chrifl: ; as  in  their  391ft  year,  they  had  the 
cutiom  of  placing  a nail  in  the  capitol,  to  afeertain  the 
number  of  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Liv.  1.  7.  3. 
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fome  antique  infcriptions,  found  in  Sicily,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Brydone  in  his  Tour  through  that 
ifland,  and  there  called  the  Chaldaic  ; they  are  not 
Chaldaic  but  the  ancient  Libyan  (r).  The  Phoeni- 
cians, on  their  eftablifhment  at  Carthage  under 
Dido,  mixed  their  letters  with  the  Libyan,  whence 
the  Punic  alphabets  were  in  feveral  inflances  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  Phoenician,  and  nearly  the 
fame  as  the  Maifilian,  which  had  obtained  feveral 
Libyan  letters,  from  their  commerce  with  thefe 
people.  From  the  Maffilians  the  Gauls  received 
their  letters,  which  on  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Chriftian  religion,  being  mixed  with  the  Etrufcan, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  alphabets  of  the 
middle  ages.  On  the  conqueft  of  Spain  by  the 
Carthaginians,  the  compound  Punic  alphabet  was 
introduced  into  that  country  •,  where  it  feems  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  ancient 
Iberians,  which  probably  was  the  fame  as  the  Li- 
byan, and  that  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  fays  (j), 
that  the  priefts  of  the  Iberians  had  the  art  of  writing 
very  early.  From  Spain,  letters  probably  were 
introduced,  by  means  of  the  Iberian  and  Gallic 
merchants,  fome  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift,  into  the  Britifh  ifles. 

For,  from  the  affertions  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy  and 
others,  there  is  the  greatelf  probability  that  Ireland 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Phoenician  merchants  foon 
after  the  conqueft  of  Spain  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  what  fet tlemer.t  they  made  therein  we  have  not 

any 

(?)  Tile  language  of  iheie  infcriptions  appears  to  be  the 
Punic  or  Phoenician. 

(s)  Strabo,  ! 3.  139. 
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any  authentic  information  ; as  the  benefit  of  trade 
with  this  ifiand,  at  that  time,  could  not  be  great, 
confifting  only  of  fkins  and  fifh,  they  probably 
made  only  temporary  and  occafional  vifits,  whilft 
Britain  remained  their  chief  place  of  rendezvous, 
by  reafon  of  its  tin,  a commodity  in  much  requeft 
with  the  fouthern  nations  of  antiquity.  Britain 
therefore  may  be  confidered  as  the  grand  factory 
of  thefe  traders  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  where 
they  had  the  greateft  opportunity  of  introducing 
letters,  arms,  commerce  and  religion  among  the 
natives  ; which  improvements  might  be  in  fucceed- 
ing  ages  brought  into  this  country  by  the  Britifh 
colonies,  who  fled  from  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
arms  •,  if  they  were  not  introduced  by  the  Gallic 
and  Iberian  merchants,  who,  on  the  conquefl:  of 
Spain  and  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  carried  on  an 
extenflve  trade  to  Ireland  fome  few  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  as  we  are  allured  by  Tacitus; 
who  aflerts,  that  in  his  time  the  ports  of  Ireland 
were  better  known  to  foreign  merchants  than  thofe 
of  Britain  (/).  In  fome  of  the  moft  ancient  Irifli 
poems,  the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers  on  the  Hiber- 
nian coafts  is  frequently  mentioned,  to  whom  fub- 
fequent  writers  have  attributed  the  introduction  of 
letters  and  feveral  other  arts  of  civil  life ; in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  they  aflert,  that  the  firft  grammar 
of  the  Irifh  tongue  was  written  fome  few  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift  by  Forchern,  who  in  the 
compilation,  ufed  the  Bobeloth  character,  which 
they  elteem  the  molt  ancient  form  of  letters  ufed 

in 


(/)  Tacitus  vit,  Agric. 
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in  Ireland  ( u ).  The  names  and  order  of  thefe  letters 
have  been  preferved  by  the  latter  writers,  efpecially 
by  Ceanfaolidh,  an  author  of  the  feventh  century, 
who  is  faid  to  have  tranfcribed  and  ill  uftrated 
Forchern’s  grammar  •,  but  whether  Ceanfaolidh  in 
his  tranfcript  made  ufe  of  Forchern’s  characters,  or 
thofe  of  the  Latins  then  in  general  ufe  throughout 
the  ifland,  we  are  not  informed ; but  which  ever 
might  have  been  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  the  form  of 
the  Bobeloth  characters  have  undoubtedly  been  loft 
for  feveral  centuries,  as  none  of  the  writers  of  the 
latter  ages  give  the  leaft  fpecimen  of  them. 

As  little  fatisfaCtion  therefore  as  the  bare  names 
and  order  of  letters  muft  be,  without  the  characters 
themfelves,  yet  they  have  been  the  means  of  fupply- 
ing  the  defeCt  and  negligence  of  former  antiquaries ; 
and  have  enabled  us,  from  a number  of  antient 
infcriptions  found  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  fome  MSS.  to  give  the  Bobeloth  characters 
complete,  as  far  at  leaft  as  concerns  the  alphabet, 
in  the  annexed  table. 

By  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  ancient  Bobeloth 
characters  of  the  Irifh  were  all  fymbols,  and  bear 
a great  affinity  to  the  Phoenician  and  Punic,  as  will 
be  fully  fhown  in  the  examination  of  each  particular 
letter. 

The  name  of  the  firft  is  boibel  or  babel , which  in 
the  old  Celtic,  Irifh  and  Punic  tongues  ffgnifies  the 
chief  fpirit  or  ghoft,  from  bo,  boi  or  boe  a glioft  or 
apparition,  and  bel  a chief  or  lord ; from  whence 
Bal  or  Baal  in  the  Canaanitifh,  and  Beal  in  the 

Irifh, 


(w)  O Flaherty,  Keating,  &c. 
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i Character 

Power 

Alamo 

A 

B 

Bait  el 

J. 

L 

Lath 

X 

F 

Ear  asm 

S 

Saha 

FT 

j\r 

AfiayaLavz 

if 

CIrhz 

£) 

L> 

Bal/hatth 

4- 

T 

7 'oilman 

\ 

C 

Caal 

K 

CC 

La/le/i 

(Z 

Jf 

Afairla 

r 

G 

Gath 

/s/ 

Ay 

Alyoimar 

T 

J 

lira 

B 

Fra /on. 

1 

A 

A cal 

X 

O 

Ose 

V 

V 

Fra 

3 

E 

I’su 

* 

T 

laio/u/n 

? 

LU 

ffff  ao  ' 

ZP 

io 

O -oi  - 
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Irifh,  the  general  name  among  the  Carthaginians 
for  God.  This  character  was  ufed  by  the  Egyptians 
as  the  reprefentation  of  a hawk  and  the  fymbol  for 
the  foul,  as  we  have  before  obferved  ; and  as  a B,  is 
found  on  a ftone  crofs  at  Caftle-dermot. 

The  fecond  letter  of  the  Bobeloth  alphabet  has 
the  power  of  L,  and  is  called  loth ; which  was  of  the 
fame  import  in  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  tongues,  as 
lo  in  the  Celtic,  and  loi  in  Irifh,  which  fignifies  light, 
the  day,  and  fometimes  figuratively  the  fun  (w). 
The  Egyptians  as  well  as  the  Thracians  and  Celtes 
in  general,  reprefented  the  fun  or  light  by  a Tingle 
pillar  (x) ; that  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  the  Tame 
form  as  this  letter,  as  appears  from  the  Rameffaean 
tables.  This  character  is  found  as  an  L on  one  of 
the  croffes  at  Caftle-dermot,  and  in  the  Libyan 
alphabet. 

The  third  letter  is  called  forann  and  has  the 
power  of  F.  For  an  ox  fur  an  fignifies  in  the  ancient 
Celtic,  a cunning  and  fkilful  man  in  any  art  or 
fcience,  figuratively  a fharper  or  thief.  This  letter 
has  great  affinity  to  the  Punic  F,  and  as  fuch  is 
found  on  one  of  the  croffes  at  Caftle-dermot. 

The  fourth  letter  is  falia , and  has  the  power  of  S. 
Salia,  in  the  old  Celtic  and  Punic,  fignifies  a wave, 
from  Jal  to  leap  fyj,  by  reafon  waves  are  conftantly 
in  motion ; whence  figuratively  the  fea.  The 
Egyptians  and  Arabs  ufed  this  character  for  water, 
and  is  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician  S placed  in  a 

different 

(iv)  Hiftoire  dcs  Celtes.  Eflai  fur  le  lnngue  Celtlque. 

(.*•)  Pezron  on  the  Antiquities  of  Nations. 

(y)  Pezron  on  Nations. 
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different  direction  ; and  as  fuch  is  found  on  a crofs 
at  Caftle-dermot  and  in  fome  ancient  MSS. 

The  fifth  letter  is  called  neigadon  and  has  the- 
power  of  N.  Neigadon  in  the  ancient  Phoenician, 
if  not  in  the  Celtic,  fignifies  a ruler  or  governor.’ 
This  charader  was  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  as  the 
reprefentation  of  an  eagle,  and  the  fymbol  for  a 
king,  as  may  be  feen  on  the  Bembine  tables,  and 
is  only  the  Phoenician  N inverted.  This  letter  is 
found  on  a crofs  at  Caftle-dermot,  where  with  fome 
additional  ftrokes,  it  is  become  a contradion  for 
him  or  lain  the  hand. 

The  fixth  is  called  uiria,  and  has  the  power  of 
H.  Uiria  in  the  Phoenician  language  fignifies  a 
fervant  or  Have  ^ what  relation  the  charader  has  to 
that  name  doth  not  appear,  but  it  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenician  H,  to  which  it  has  a 
great  affinity,  wanting  only  the  tranfverfe  lines. 
The  Phoenician  H bears  fome  refemblance  to  a 
chair  inverted  ; whether  the  Egyptians  ufed  a chair 
as  the  fymbol  of  fiavery  is  not  certain.  This  letter 
is  found  in  an  infcription  at  Frefhford  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny. 

The  feventh  has  the  power  of  D,  and  is  called 
Daibhoith  or  Dhaibhaith , that  is,  the  wifdom  of  God ; 
from  the  Punic  and  Egyptian  Dhi  God  and  baeith 
a foul,  fpirit  or  wifdom.  The  charader  reprefents 
a ferpent,  which  we  have  obferved  before,  wras  the 
fymbol  of  the  Divine  Nature  ; it  is  the  Libyan  D, 
which  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the  Latin 
alphabets  of  the  middle  ages  with  fome  alterations. 
This  letter  is  found  on  a ftone  at  Dunbrody  Abby, 
and  on  feveral  Britifh  coins,  which  are  evidently 
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older  than  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into  that 
ifle. 

The  eighth  has  the  power  of  T,  and  is  called 
teilmon  or  teilmen , that  is,  the  (tone  of  power,  from 
men,  in  the  Libyan  and  old  Celtic,  a (tone,  and  teil 
or  tal  of  power  (z).  The  Libyans  and  all  the 
Celtes,  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  ufed  large  up- 
right ftones  as  the  fimulacres  of  God  and  fire ; 
whence  this  character  is,  in  the  Beithluifnon  alphabet, 
called  tienne  or  fire.  This  character  nearly  refem- 
bles  the  Punic  T,  and  is  found  on  a crofs  at 
Caftle-dermot. 

The  ninth  has  the  power  of  C,  and  is  called  caoi , 
which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  fignifies  a hand,  to 
which  the  character  has  a great  refemblance  ; the 
two  upper  lines  reprefenting  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
and  the  other,  part  of  the  arm.  The  Hebrews 
called  their  C,  caph  or  the  hollow  of  the  hand. 
This  letter  is  found  on  a crofs  at  Caftle-dermot  and 
is  only  the  Phoenician  C inverted. 

The  tenth  is  called  cailep , and  has  the  power  of 
CC,  which  is  in  Irifh  pronounced  nearly  like  G 
hard  in  Englifh.  Cailep  fignifies  a double  hand, 
and  is  only  two  caois  joined  together.  The  cha- 
racter nearly  refembles  the  Etrufcan  K reverfed, 
and  is  the  fame  as  the  Runic.  It  is  found  on  a 
crofs  at  Caftle-dermot,  where  it  is  a contraction  for 
cajb  or  a foot. 

The  eleventh  is  called  moiria , and  has  the  power 
of  M.  Moira  or  mora  fignifies  a fhip,  from  tnor  in 
the  Celtic,  which  is  the  fea.  This  character  is  the 
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fame  as  the  ancient  Canaanitifh  and  Libyan  M 
reverfed,  as  is  found  in  an  infcription  in  Sicily  ; it  is 
alfo  found  in  the  tumulus  at  New-Grange,  and  on 
a ftone  at  Dunbrody  Abby. 

The  twelfth  has  the  power  of  G,  and  is  called 
gath  or  gagh,  which  in  the  old  Irifh,  Celtic  and 
Phoenician  fignifies  a fword  or  battle-ax.  The 
character  is  evidently  the  ancient  battle-ax,  and  the 
fame  as  the  Greek  gamma,  and  nearly  refembles  the 
Punic  G,  which  was  the  Saracenic  Gh.  This  cha- 
racter is  found  in  fome  ancient  MSS,  where  it  is  a 
contraction  for  gagh  or  fpear. 

The  thirteenth  is  called  ngoimar , and  hath  the 
power  of  Ng,  which  in  the  Irifh  has  the  fame  found 
as  the  digamma  of  the  Greeks.  Ngoimar  or  ngamar  in 
the  old  Celtic  and  Phoenician  fignifies  an  anchor  or 
brace ; it  is  the  Etrufcan  N,  and  is  found  on  a crofs 
at  Caftle-dermot,  where  it  is  an  N. 

The  fourteenth  is  called  idray  and  has  the  power 
of  J.  It  is  not  certain  what  idra  fignifies  in  the 
Phoenician,  but  the  character  is  evidently  the  J or 
Y of  thofe  people,  and  was  found  at  the  ruins  of  a 
church  near  A thy,  and  alfo  on  a tomb-fione  at 
Caftle-dermot,  which  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the 
tenth  century. 

The  fifteenth  has  the  power  of  R,  and  is  called 
ruiben , that  is,  the  round  head ; from  the  old  Celtic 
rui  or  rouiy  round  ; and  ben  or  pen , a head  i to 
which  the  character  has  fome  refemblance,  and  is 
evidently  the  Phoenician  R,  and  might  be  the  fame, 
as  the  ancient  Hebrew  R,  as  the  more  modern 
Hebrew  letter  of  this  power  is  called  refch , which 
alfo  fignifies  a head.  The  character  appears  among 
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the  Egyptians  to  have  been  a fymbol,  as  it  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Bembine  tables  and  Florentine 
obelifk.  As  an  R,  it  is  found  on  a tomb  at  Caftle- 
dermot,  and  in  an  infcription  in  the  old  cathedral 
of  Down. 

The  fixteenth  is  called  acab , and  has  the  power 
of  A.  Acab  or  agabh  in  the  old  Phoenician  and 
Punic  fignifies  a plough,  in  which  fenfe  and  that 
of  agriculture,  this  character  Bands  on  the  RameR 
Fean  tables.  It  is  the  character  from  whence  is 
derived  the  Etrufcan  and  Roman  A,  and  is  found 
in  fome  Irifh  MSS.  as  a contraction  for  Ar. 

The  feventeenth  is  called  ofe , and  has  the  power 
of  O.  The  character  is  the  fame  as  the  Phoenician 
O,  and  as  a fymbol  is  found  in  the  Bembine 
tables;  it  is  alfo  found  in  feveral  Irifh  MSS. joined 
with  an  N,  and  is  a contraction  for  NO. 

The  eighteenth  has  the  power  of  U,  and  is  called 
ura,  which  in  the  Phoenician  fignifies  a ram,  to  the 
head  of  which  animal  the  character  has  fome  refem- 
blance ; among  the  Egyptians  it  was  the  fymbol  for 
the  fpring  and  paftoral  life.  As  an  U,  it  is  found 
in  fome  manufcripts  mixed  with  the  Latin  Hibernian 
characters. 

The  nineteenth  has  the  power  of  an  E,  and  is  called 
efu}  which  fignifies  in  the  Phoenician  the  beaits  of 
the  foreft  in  general , in  which  fenfe  and  that  of 
hunting,  the  character  placed  in  a different  direction, 
Bands  in  the  Bembine  tables.  It  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenician  and  Etrufcan  Es,  and  is 
found  in  feveral  MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries. 
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The  twentieth  has  the  power  of  I,  and  is  called 
iachim , which  fignifies  a ladder  or  fteps ; the  Egyp- 
tians ufed  this  character  to  reprefent  a foaling 
ladder,  and  the  fymbol  for  a fiege  and  architecture 
in  general ; as  is  feen  in  the  Rameflkan  tables. 
The  character  is  the  old  Phoenician  and  Etrufcan  I, 
which  was  preferved  in  the  Britifh  Latin  alphabet 
until  the  laft  century.  It  is  probable  this  character 
belonged  to  the  ancient  pagan  Britifh  alphabet,  if 
not  to  that  of  the  Saxon. 

Thefe  are  all  the  letters  given  by  Antiquaries, 
as  belonging  to  the  Bobeloth  alphabet,  and  are 
evidently  derived  from  the  Phoenician  or  Punic, 
and  were  probably  the  commercial  letters  of  thofe 
people.  The  order  of  the  Bobeloth  alphabet  differs 
indeed  materially  from  all  thofe  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cept the  ancient  Libyan,  between  which  and  the 
Bobeloth  there  is  a remarkable  conformity  ; efpe- 
cially  in  the  vowels,  which  in  both,  are  placed  at 
the  end,  contrary  to  the  orientals,  Greeks,  Latins 
and  Etrufcans.  This  alphabet  was  probably  the 
fame  as  the  ancient  Britifh,  mentioned  but  not 
fpecified  by  the  learned  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  hiftory 
of  Manchefler ; and  appears  to  be  the  vulgar  one 
ufed  by  the  Hibernian  druids  in  their  common 
occurrences  of  life ; who  from  them,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians,  Libyans  and  indeed  by  all  the 
learned  nations  of  antiquity  1 invented  feveral  fpecies 
of  facred  characters  to  be  ufed  with  their  fymbols 
in  their  hiero-grammatic  writings  ; in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  being  read  either  by  thofe  of  the  lower 
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claffes,  or  by  fuch  of  the  people  who  underftood 
the  ufe  of  letters. 

Thefe  facred  characters  have  been  much  fpoken 
of  by  antiquaries,  under  the  denomination  of  Ogham. 
O Flaherty  and  Harris,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Ware,  have  given  feveral  fpecimens  of 
them;  and  Sir  James  Ware  relates,  that  he  had  a 
book  written  in  them  on  parchment.  Thefe  charac- 
ters they  affert  were  of  three  fpecies,  that  is,  the 
Ogham  Croabh,  the  Ogham  Reith,  arid  the  Ogham 
Coll  or  Colt,  and  were  ufed  by  the  druids  in  the 
time  of  paganifm  ; alfo  by  the  kings  on  their  coins. 
Sec.  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion 

o 

in  the  country.  They  have  however  been  looked 
upon  by  the  learned  in  general  in  no  other  light  than 
cyphers,  invented  by  the  monks  of  the  latter  ages; 
and  probably  would  not  have  merited  any  further 
confideration,  if  they  were  not  actually  found  on 
feveral  ancient  coins,  dug  up  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  fome  of  the  inferiptions  at  New- 
Grange.  By  thefe  it  appears,  that  the  ancient 
Ogham  confifted  only  of  two  fpecies,  that  is,  the 
Ogham  and  Ogham  Croabh. 

The  Ogham  was  the  facred  alphabetic  characters 
of  the  druids,  fo  called  from  the  Punic  word  Ochum 
or  Hogham,  which  fignifies  wifdoril;  by  reafon 
that  all  the  wifdom  of  the  druids  was  written  in 
thefe  characters.  The  names  of  the  letters  of  the 
Ogham  alphabet  have  been  loft  for  feveral  ages, 
but  the  characters  themfelves  are  preferred  in  fome 
of  the  inferiptions  in  the  tumulus  at  New-Grange, 
in  the  old  cathedral  of  Down,  on  one  of  the  crolfes 
at  Caftle-dermot,  and  on  feveral  Rritifh  coins. 
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They  feem  to  be  the  characters  from  whence,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  Chriftian  clergy  invented  a 
new  alphabet,  which  they  ufed  in  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  known  in  after  ages  by  the  name  of  church 
text.  The  Ogham  characters,  as  drawn  rudely  on 
ftones  we  have  given  in  table  3. 

The  Ogham  Croabh  characters  were  all  upright 
lines,  and  appear  to  be  derived  from  upright  ltones, 
the  conftant  fimulacres  of  God  and  fire  amongft 
all  nations  of  antiquity.  They  were  called  Ogham 
Croabh,  or  the  furrows  of  wifdom,  from  the  Punic 
ogham  wifdom,  and  the  Celtic  croabh  a furrow,  and 
not  as  has  been  interpreted  by  the  monks  of  the 
latter  ages,  the  fecret  branch. 

As  the  Ogham  and  Ogham  Croabh  are  words  of 
foreign  extraction,  probably  the  characters  under 
thefe  denominations  were  not  the  invention  of  the 
Hibernian  druids,  but  the  facred  characters  of  the 
Punic,  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  priefts,  if  not  of 
all  the  heathen  priefts  of  antiquity ; for  Herodotus 
allures  us,  that  the  Greeks  and  lonians  wrote  in 
characters  compofed  intirely  of  right  lines;  and 
they  are  actually  found  in  feveral  Egyptian  infcrip- 
tions.  The  Goths  alfo  wrote  in  ftraight  lines  called 
by  them  run-rhets  or  furrows  of  wifdom. 

From  the  druidic  Ogham  Croabh,  the  Irifh  of 
the  middle  and  latter  ages  invented  feveral  others. 
The  firft  is  found  on  the  ancient  Irilh  coins,  and 
feems  to  be  derived  from  the  fticks  of  divination, 
mentioned  in  the  explanation  of  the  feventh  fymbol, 
which  were  fometimes  called  the  divine-branches; 
from  whence  the  writers  of  the  latter  ages  have 
imagined  ogham  croabh  fignified  the  fecret- branch. 

The 
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The  power  of  this  Ogham  appears  to  be  taken 
from  the  Latin  alphabet,  but  in  the  order  of  the 
Bobeloth  ; which  in  fome  meafure  evinces,  that  it 
was  formed  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity  into 
the  ifle. 

The  fecond  is  that  given  by  Harris  in  his  fecond 
volume  iof  Ware,  and  fhows  the  foundation  of  the 
others,  elpecially  the  laft  j and  was  undoubtedly 
formed  from  the  Hibernian  Latin  characters,  in 
the  order  of  the  Bobeloth-,  the  diphthongs  of  this 
Ogham  feem  to  have  belonged  originally  to  'the 
Bobeloth  • alphabet. 

Thefe  are  the  principal,  if  not  all  the  alphabetic 
characters,  known  to  the  ancient  pagan  inhabitants 
of  this  ifle,  fome  contractions  excepted  ; for  we 
fhall  not  fpeak  here  of  the  Ogham  Beith  and 
Ogham  Coll,  they  being  only  cyphers,  invented  in 
the  latter  ages  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  confulting 
them,  may  fee  them  explained  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Harris’s  Ware.  It  will  not  however  be  im- 
proper to  take  notice  of  another  alphabet,  men- 
tioned by  feveral  antiquaries  under  the  name  of  the 
Beithluifnon,  and  which  they  aflfert  was  the  fecond 
pagan  alphabet,  and  contained  only  feventeen 
letters  -,  the  names  of  thefe  letters  they  have  given, 
but  not  any  of  the  characters,  inliead  of  which,  as 
in  the  Eobeloth,  they  have  annexed  the  Latin  cha- 
racters of  the  middle  ages.  On  diligent  enquiry, 
we' have  been  able  only  to  difcover  the  Beithluifnon 
characters  on  two  Hone  erodes  at  Caflle-dermot 
in  the  county  of  Kildare,  though  an  ancient  crofs 
at  Sletty  in  the  Queen’s  county  appears  to  have 
been  inferibed  with  them,  but  now  too  much  de- 
faced 
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faced  by  time  to  be  decyphered.  By  thefe  it  ap 7 
pears,  that  the  Beithluifnon  owes  its  origin  to  the 
monks  of  the  middle  ages,  who  compofed  it  from  the 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Arabic  alphabets,  as  an  Abraxas 
or  fecret  charadter  wherein  to  write  their  charms 
and  incantations ; for  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  in  their  pagan  Bate,  were  much  given  to 
thefe  fpecies  of  magic ; and  after  their  converfion 
to  the  ChriBian  faith,  retained  an  unconquerable 
paflion,  not  only  for  thefe,  but  for  a number  of  their 
other  heathen  fuperBitions.  Even  though  the 
canons  frequently  condemned  fuch  pradtices,  yet 
the  very  clergy  in  the  middle  ages,  made  no  fcruple 
of  felling  to  the  people  charms  and  talifman§ 
written  in  unknown  charadters.  The  Saxons, 
Germans  and  others  of  the  Scythae,  ufed  their 
Runic  charadters  for  this  purpofe,  which  on  the 
introdudtion  of  the  Latin  had  become  obfolete  ; 
but  the  Irifh  Bill  retaining  their  Bobeloth  charadters 
intermixed  with  the  Latin  in  their  common  occur- 
rences of  life,  had  not  this  refource  ; they  were 
therefore  obliged  to  invent  new  ones  •,  for  this  pur- 
pofe the  oriental  alphabets  fupplied  them  with  every 
neceflary  material,  for,  by  taking  fome  of  the 
charadters  from  one  alphabet,  and  fome  from  ano- 
ther, and  new  modelling  them  according  to  theip 
minds,  they  compofed  a fet  of  letters  really  inex- 
plicable to  the  body  of  the  people,  and  indeed  to 
any  one  not  initiated  into  their  myfleries.  We 
muB  not  expedt  therefore  much  conformity  in  the 
Beithluifnon,  between  the  names  and  charadters. 
Beitli  is  evidently  a corruption  from  the  Hebrew 
beth,  and  is  only  that  letter  deprived  of  its  head  ; 
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inis  is  only  the  Latin  and  Tufcan  L,  and  iecms 
derived  from  the  Arabic  lam ; nuin  is  the  Arabic 
nun  ; fearan  is  the  Bobeloth  forann , only  adapted  to 
the  more  modern  orthography  ; full  or  fail  is  only 
a corruption  from  the  Bobeloth  falia , the  character 
is  the  Arabic  Ze  reverfed  ; duir  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Hebrew  daleth ; time,  which  in  Irifh  fig- 
nifies  fire,  reprefents  the  druidic  fymbol  for  that 
element,  and  is  the  fame  as  the  Bobeloth  teilmon , 
which  we  have  fhown  before  fignified  the  fame 
thing ; coll  or  colt  feems  to  be  an  arbitrary  name, 
the  character  rs  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Tufcan 
Cs;  muim,  both  in  name  and  character,  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  Arabic  mini  or  mem ; gort  feems 
to  be  an  arbitrary  name,  the  charadter  is  evidently 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  gimel  or  Arabic  gain ; 
poth  is  probably  arbitrary  both  in  name  and  cha- 
radter ; ruis  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
re  or  Hebrew  refh  ailim  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Arabic  elim  or  elf ; on  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  un  or  ain ; nx  appears  to  be  arbitrary,  the 
charadter  is  from  the  Tufcan  U;  eattha  feems  to 
be  from  the  Arabic  elf  \ joda  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  yod  or  Greek  iota. 

Thefe  are  the  letters  which  antiquaries  have 
given,  as  belonging  to  the  Beithluifnon  characters  ; 
for  H as  an  afpirate,  was  made  by  a point  placed 
over  the  afpirated  letter,  as  was  done  in  the  modern 
Irifh ; feventeen  letters  therefore  are  fufficient  to 
exprefs  every  • found  in  the  Irifh  tongue,  though 
the  Latin  alphabet,  which  the  Chriftian  miifionaries 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century  and 
\yhich  became  the  vulgar  charadter  throughout  the 
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ifland,  even  down  to  the  feventeenth,  conftantly 
retained  twenty. 

During  the  fourth,  fifth  and  fixth  centuries,  the 
priefts,  who  were  fent  to  propagate  the  Chriftian 
faith  amongft  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
carried  with  them  not  only  the  Latin  tongue  but 
alfo  the  letters  ufed  during  tho'fe  periods,  in  Italy 
and  other  fouthern  countries ; which  characters 
were  evidently  derived  from  the  ancient  Etrufcan 
mixed  with  the  Punic  and  Libyan ; and  which,  in 
procefs  of  time,  laid  the  foundations  of  moil  of  the 
alphabets  ufed  in  the  feveral  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Irifii,  Saxon,  German 
and  Gallic. 

The  letters  therefore  ufed  by  the  Irifh,  both 
in  their  manufcripts  and  printed  books,  down  to 
the  laft  century,  were  the  Latin  characters,  intro- 
duced by  St.  Patrick  or  fome  other  of  the  Chriftian 
miffionaries,  and  were  the  fame  as  thofe  ufed  through 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages  v 
for  which  reafon  Nennius  afferts,  that  the  Irifh  were 
taught  their  Abietoria  by  St.  Patrick  (a) ; an  affer- 
tion  from  which  Bolandus',  Ware  and  Innes,  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  Tirechan,  a writer  of 
the  feventh  century,  have  imagined,  that  the  ancient 
Irifh  had  not  the  ufe  of  letters  prior  to  their  ac- 
quaintance with  (the  light  of  the  gofpel  (/;).  But 
thefe  learned  antiquaries  ought  to  have  confidered, 

that 

(rt)  Sandhis  Patricius  fcripfit  Abietoria  365,  et  eo  ainpiius 
numero.  Nennius  59. 

(b)  Unde  conftat  opinor,  Abietoria  fignihcare  alphabetum, 
five  elementa  qua:  fcripfit  et  docuit  Sandtus  Patricius.  War. 
de  fcript.  Hibern.  I.  2. 
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that  as  the  Greek  alphabet  was  called  alphabet a, 
from  the  three  firft  letters,  and  the  ancient  Irifti 
Bobeloth  from  the  two  firft,  fo  was  the  Latin  of  the 
middle  ages  frequently  called  abietoria  or  abicetoria , 
from  beginning  with  a b c (vide  the  fifth  table). 
Though  the  Chrifiian  Hibernian  characters  are  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Latin,  yet  they  have  been 
cruelly  diftorted  and  mangled  in  their  order  and 
names  by  the  monks  of  the  latter  ages,  who  having 
loft  the  form  of  their  Bobeloth  and  Bethluifnon, 
applied  their  names  to  the  Abicetoria,  which  they 
put  in  the  order  of  thofe  ancient  characters ; but 
even  not  content  with  thus  disfiguring  them,  in 
order  to  give  them  the  greater  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity, hearing  from  fome  of  their  poems  and 
chronicles  that  the  ancient  Irifh  wrote  upon  wood 
and  the  bark  of  trees,  imagined  their  letters  bore  the 
names  of  trees  ; in  confequence  of  which  they  have 
interpreted  the  names  of  the  Bethluifnon  to  fignify 
fo  many  trees,  though  they  have  no  fuch  fignifica- 
tion  in  any  language  upon  earth ; from  whence 
alfo,  Bobeloth  has  been  interpreted  the  Wooden 
Row  ; an  inftance  of  the  ignorance  and  impofition 
of  the  monks  and  antiquaries  of  the  latter  ages. 

Seeing  the  Irifh  and  Britons  not  only  before  their 
converfion  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  but  even  before 
their  commerce  with  the  Romans,  had  the  method 
of  exprefling  their  thoughts  by  means  of  letters 
and  characters,  in  common  with  the  other  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Europe  ; how  are  we  to  reconcile 
fuch  improvements  with  the  aflertions  of  the  Roman 
hiftorians,  who  have  conftantly  maintained,  that 
none  of  the  barbarians  of  Europe  had  the  ufe  of 
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letters,  as  we  have  before  quoted  ? This  Teeming 
difficulty  however,  will  in  a great  meafure  be 
overcome,  if  we  confider  that  not  only  letters  but 
all  knowledge  whatever,  among  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Europe,  was  intirely  confined  to  a fet 
of  people  diflinguilhed  by  the  name  of  druids  - 
thefe,  fo  far  from  communicating  their  knowledge 
and  learning  to  the  people  in  general,  took  all 
poffible  care  to  conceal  them  *,  alledging,  that 
neither  confeience  nor  religion  permitted  the  laity 
to  read,  and  that  the  memory  would  be  greatly 
impaired  if  they  began  to  commit  their  thoughts  to 
writing,  for  no  perfon  would  be  at  the  trouble 
of  learning  by  heart  what  they  could  find  in  every' 
book(r);  befides  their  inliru&ions  being  only  for 
thofe  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  the  laws  and 
religion  of  the  country,  they  ought  to  be  held  in- 
tirely fecret,  and  that  it  would  be  really  a facrilege 
to  commit  them  to  public  writing,  becaufe . after 
that  it  would  be  im poffible  to  prevent  their  dodtrine 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  ftrangers.  So  great 
an  effedt  had  this  artful  infinuation  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  for  feveral  years  after  their  com- 
merce with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  nay  after 
their  converfion  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  they  were  fo 
far  from  receiving  the  knowledge  of  letters  with  that 
avicfity  their  utility  deferved,  that  they  conftantly 
negledted  and  even  refufed  to  become  acquainted 

with 

(r)  Neque  fas  efle  exiftimant  ea  lireris  inandare  . ; . . 
...  id  mihi  duabus  de  caufis  inftitijifle  videntur;  quod 
neque  in  vulgus  difciplinam  efferfi  velint ; neque  eos  qui 
dilcunt,  literis  confiios,  minus  memoriae  ftudere,  quod  fere 
plerifque  accidit,  uc  prsefidio  literarum  diligentiam  in  per- 
(difcendo  ac  memoriam  remittant.  Caefar.  1.  6.  14. 
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with  them  ( d ).  The  body  of  the  people  therefore, 
throughout  all  the  Celtic  and  Scythic  tribes,  were 
undoubtedly  involved  in  the  grofled  ignorance ; 
being  accudomed  to  hear  their  laws  and  hiftory 
fung  extempore  by  their  bards,  they  could  not  be 
perfuaded  to  receive  the  facred  truths  of  the  gofpel 
by  any  other  means.  Wherefore  in  the  ninth 
century,  when  Louis  le  Debonnaire  had  a mind  to 
give  the  facred  writings  to  the  Saxons,  he  was 
obliged  to  employ  a poet  of  that  nation  to  tranflate 
both  the  old  and  new  teftament  into  Teutonic  verfe 
(e)  ; alfo  Qtfridus  having  undertaken  in  the  fame 
age  to  tranflate  the  four  evangelifts  into  the  Gothic 
or  German  tongue,  was  obliged  to  publifh  them  in 
verfe.  Even  the  Anglo-Saxons  neither  knew  how 
to  read,  or  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning, 
but  contented  themfelves  with  getting  by  heart  the 
facred  books,  provided  they  were  put  into  verfe 
that  they  might  fing  them  (f).  Whence  as  in  the 
time  of  paganifm,  all  knowledge  and  learning  were 
centered  in  the  breads  of  the  druids,  fo  after  the 
edablifhment  of  Chriiiianity  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  every  fpecies  of  erudition  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  immured 
within  the  walls  of  cloifters  ; in  confequence  thereof, 
through  all  parts  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  monks  became  the  clerks  and  fcriveners  in 
every  public  bufinefs  •,  no  will  could  be  drawn,  no 
donation  or  privilege  granted,  or  any  other  public 
aft  patted  without  their  attidance. 

From 

(d)  H ftoire  Jes  Cclres,  tom.  i.  chap,  jo. 

(f)  Du  Chefnc  Rer.  Franc,  tom.  2.  p.326. 

(f)  Hiftoire  des  Cclres,  tom.  1.  chap.  10. 
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From  thefe  circumftances  we  cannot  be  fnrprized, 
that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  fhould  affert  that 
none  of  the  Celtes  had  the  ufe  of  letters ; for  though 
the  druids  committed  the  principal  tenets  of  their 
religion,  philofophy  and  laws  to  writing,  yet  as 
they  took  all  poEible  care  to  conceal  the  books  in 
which  thefe  fubje&s  were  written,  not  only  from 
ftrangers ; but  even  from  their  own  people,  the 
ancients  had.  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  druidic  writings. 

On  what  materials  therefore  the  druids  wrote,  or 
what  were  the  form  of  their  books,  we  have  not 
the  lead  authentic  information.;  but  as  paper  was 
not  invented  till  the  eleventh  century  (j*),  nor 
parchment  known  in  the  north  of  Europe  until  the 
Romans  had  introduced  it,  it  could  not  have  been 
on  thefe  fubftances.  Tacitus  fays,  that  the  ancient 
Germans  wrote  on  monuments  of  ftone  (h) -;  and 
fculptured  ftones  are  mentioned  in  the  poems  of 
Ollian.  The  Irifh  antiquaries  alfert,  that  their 
druids  wrote  on  tables  of  wood  and  the  bark  of 
trees  with  an  iron  ftile  (/)  ; a circumftance  far  from 
being  improbable. 

The  method  of  writing  on  wooden  tables  is 
undoubtedly  very  ancient,  it  was  pradtifed  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians;  and  we  are  allured  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  laws  which  Solon  gave  to  the 
Athenians,  in  the  courfe  of  the  forty-fixth  olympiad, 

were 

i 

(g)  Robertfon’s  Hift.  of  Charles  V. 

(b)  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ. 

(i)  O Flaherty’s  Ogvgia.  Keating's  Hift.  Harris’s  Ware, 

YOl.  i. 
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were  engraven  on  tables  of  wood  (k).  Even  the 
prefent  Brahmins  of  India  continue  to  write  their 
prayers  and  feveral  other  (ubjeCts  relative  to  their 
religion,  on  thin  plates  of  wood  ; and  the  greater 
part  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North  America 
to  this  day,  draw  their  plans  and  hieroglyphic 
writings  on  the  bark  of  birch;  from  whence  we 
can  fcarce  have  a doubt,  that  the  Celtic  druids  in 
general  as  well  as  the  IrilTi  wrote  on  thefe  materials. 

The  form  of  the  Scythic  wooden  books  was  that 
of  a fquare  prifm,  about  a foot  in  length,  having 
the  characters  engraven  on  the  four  fides  ; but  thofe 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  Phoenicians  and  Irilh  were 
thin  oblong  pieces,  on  which  the  characters  were 
written  with  an  iron  Bile  after  the  manner  of  the 
Carthaginians,  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  that  is 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  from  the  right  to  the 
left  alternately,  as  is  evinced  from  the  infcriptions 
at  New-Grange  and  from  feveral  MSS.  This  method 
of  writing  was  called  by  the  Greeks  boujlrophedon 
or  the  plowed  ridges,  as  it  refembled  the  courfe  of 
the  furrows  of  the  plough  ; the  Irifh  called  it  cionn 
fa  eite , or  the  head  of  the  ridge,  and  cor  fa  chafan , 
or  the  reapers  path  (/).  The  Hibernian  Chrillian 
clergy  frequently  wrote  in  the  cionn  fa  eite  down  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  though  fomewhat  altered 
from  the  ancient ; they  only  ufing  it  in  the  clofe  of 
a fentence,  whilft  the  ancients  ufed  it  almoft  in 
every  other  line,  writing  from  the  left  to  the  right, 

and 

(/•)  Plutarch,  in  Solone.  Des  Vignol,  tcm.  2.  p.  830.  ami 
Solonis  leges,  ligneis  axibus  infcriptse.  Suidas  in  Solone, 
tom.  3.  p.  345.  . • • 

(/)  Col.  Vallanccy’s  EfTay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Iriih 
language. 
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and  right  to  the  left  indifferently.  Befides  this  al- 
ternate method  of  writing,  the  druids  appear  to  have 
frequently  written  their  fymbols  like  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinefe,  in  perpendicular  lines  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Ogham 
Croabh  was  frequently  written  in  this  manner. 

Though  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  un- 
doubtedly received  the  knowledge  of  letters  either 
from  the  Punic  or  Iberian  traders,  fome  few  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era,  yet  knowledge  was  not 
univerfal  throughout  the  ifland  for  fome  centuries 
after.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fecond 
century  that  the  Hibernian  druids  committed  their 
poems,  laws  and  philofophy  to  writing ; when 
Conor  mor  or  Connachar  M'Neffan,  called  by  the 
Irifh  hiftorians  Fedlimid  and  Ollaimfodlah,  that  is, 
the  wife  and  learned  man,  was  by  the  Cael  or 
Tuiath  de  Danans  elected  king  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Ireland  in  A.  D.  164.  This  great  prince,  who 
was  of  the  druidic  order,  oblerving  the  imperfection 
of  the  laws  and  hiftories  by  being  retained  in  the 
memory  only,  revived  the  celebrated  convention 
ofTaragh,  fo  much  fpoken  of  by  the  Irifh  anti- 
quaries, and  which  had  been  originally  inftituted 
about  the  middle  of  the  firft  century  for  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  Rates.  In  this  convention,  all  poetic 
compofitions  relative  to  hiftory  and  laws,  compofed 
by  any  of  the  druidic  order,  w'ere  recited  before 
the  general  affembly  of  the  chiefs,  druids  and 
bards ; fuch  as  received  their  approbation  were 
committed  to  writing  and  carefully  taught  the 
youths  in  the  feveral  academies  throughout  the 
ifland,  over  which  the  druids  prefided.-  The  hill 
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of  Taragh,  on  which  the  convention  was  held 
generally  every  year,  was  called  Labcragh  or  the 
fpeakiag  place,  from  whence  Polomy  in  his  geo- 
graphic defcription  of  this  ifland,  calls  it  Laberus. 
The  books  alfo,  or  rather  plates,  on  which  thefe 
eompofitions  were  written,  were  denominated  kab- 
huiruibh  or  fpeakers,  whence  leabhuir  in  the  Irifh 
tongue  fignifies  a book  to  this  day  * though  from 
this  period  we  may  date  the'  general  commitment 
of  the  druidic  learning  to  writing,  we  muft  under- 
liand  the  public  ufe  of  it  among!!  the  whole  druidic 
order  only ; for  their  hiftories,  philofophy  and  tenets 
of  religion,  were  certainly  written  near  200  years 
earlier,  though  not  communicated  to  the  lower, 
clafles,  except  by  tradition. 

Ey  the  general  Qftablifhment  of  the  art  of  writing, 
by  authority,  among  all  orders  of  the  Hibernian 
druids,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the 
druidic  books  were  confiderably  encreafed  from  the 
fecond  century,  and  were  numerous  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity  ; yet  none  of  their  works 
have  come  to  us,  nor  even  to  the  eighth  century ; 
fo  indefatigable  were  the  firft  Chriftian  miflionaries 
in  deftroying  every  monument  of  heathen  fuper- 
ftition.  Though  we  ought  not  to  attribute  the 
entire  deftrudtion  of  the  druidic  literature  to, the 
zeal  of  thofe  who  propagated  the  facred  truths  of 
. the  gofpel  among  our  heathen  anceftors  ; much  is 
owing  to  the  druids  themfelves,  who  on  embracing 
the  new  religion  conftantly  dehroyed  fuch  of  their 
hiero-grammatic  writings  as  treated  of  their  old  * 
fo  that  from  the  earneft  defire  of  one  party  to  keep 
their  do&rine  an  eternal  fecret,  and  the  zeal  of  the 

other 
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other  in  abolifhing  every  trace  of  idolatry,  there 
were  probably  no  druidic  writings  remaining  in 
Ireland  after  the  firft  fifty  years  from  the  preaching 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  is  faid  to  have  burned  two 
hundred  of  them  in  one  pile  ; an  event,  near  five 
hundred  years  after  the  time  that  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe  letters  were  introduced  into  this  ifiand, 
and  more  than  feven  hundred  from  the  time  that 
> the  druids  firft  fet  foot  therein. 

The  lofs  of'  the  druidic  books  may  probably  be 
regretted  by  the  curious,  and  in  feveral  inftances 
perhaps,  would  have  been  of  real  utility,  yet  they 
might  not  give  us  the  information  we  expeCt. 
The  hiero-grammatic  writings,  or  thofe  which  con- 
tained the  principles  of  their  religion  and  philofophy, 
were  chiefly  written  in  fymbols  •,  a method  though 
ufeful  to  thofe  who  were  mafters  of  the  fubjeCt,  in 
order  to  refrefh  the  memory,  yet  would  be  almoft 
inexplicable  to  thofe  not  initiated  into  the  myfteries. 
Their  laws  andhiftoric  poems,  being  wrote  in  literary 
characters,  would  be  the  only  part  of  their  erudition 
of  ufe  to  the  moderns ; thefe  not  being  on  religious 
fubjeCts,  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  zealots,  and  re- 
mained either  in  the  minds  of  the  people  or  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Latin  characters,  feveral  ages  after  the 
druidic  order  was  no  more,  and  many  have  found 
their  way  down  almoft  to  our  own  time.  It  was 
from  the  hiltoric  poems  of  the  druids  and  ancient 
bards,  that  O Flaherty  and  Keating  compofed  their 
ancient  hiftory  of  Ireland,  not  indeed  immediately 
from  the  poems  themfelves,  but  from  compilations 
of  them,  made  about  the  fourteenth  century. 
Eut  if  thefe  injudicious  hiftorians  had  obtained  the 

original 
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original  pieces  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  refpective 
authors,  they  would  have  found  them  very  inade- 
quate to  fuch  a work,  much  more  fo,  after  paffing 
through  the  mutilating  hands  of  ignorant  monks, 
bards  and  fileas ; for  all  the  poems,  not  only  of 
the  ancient  Irifh  but  of  the  Celtesin  general,  though 
treating  on  hiftoric  fubjefts,  were  rather  detached 
relations  of  particular  battles  and  expeditions  of 
the  chiefs  of  fingle  fepts  or  clans,  than  regular  his- 
tories of  a nation  ; befides,  not  mentioning  any 
fixed  or  known  era  from  whence  to  date  the  trans- 
actions, or  fpec.ifying  the  time  when  any  event 
happened,  they  are  very  improper  materials  from 
which  to  deduce  a regular  and  fuccinCt  hiftory  ; of 
which  circumftance,  the  moil  ancient  and  refpeCted 
Irifh  hiftorians,  as  Cormac,  king  and  bifhop  of 
Cafhel,  who  wrote  the  pfalter  of  Cafhel  in  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  Tighernach 
who  wrote  the  Irifh  annals  in  the  eleventh,  feem  to 
be  fo  well  aware,  that  they  begin  their  hiftories  in 
the  fifth  age,  without  taking  the  lead;  notice  of  any 
tranfaCtion  prior  to  that  period  * though  there  mult 
have  been  a number  of  ancient  druidic  poems  re- 
maining in  thofe  times  in  different  parts  of  the  king-* 
dom  •,  from  whence  we  may  jullly  conclude,  that 
notwithftandingthe  Irifh  Druids  had  the  ufe  of  letters 
at  leaft  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  firft  century 
before  Chrift,  and  really  committed  their  doCtrine  to 
writing,  yet  through  theimperfeClion  of  their  hiftoric 
compofitions,  little  dependance  is  to  be  had  on  any 
traniaCVions  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland  prior  to 
the  fixth  century,  when  theChriftian  clergy  began  to 
turn  their  thoughts  towards  recording  hiftoric  events* 
Vol.  II.  P Having 
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Having  in  the  preceding  pages  treated  at  large 
of  the  feveral  fymbolic  and  alphabetic  characters 
ufed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifle,  we  lhall 
now  proceed  to  the  explanation  of  thofe  ancient 
infcriptions  found  on  feveral  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, Bill  remaining  in  the  kingdom,  and  which 
led  us  to  the  above  difcoveries. 

INSCRIPTIONS  at  NEW-GRANGE. 

The  moft  ancient  infcriptions  now  remaining  ire 
Ireland,  if  not  in  thefe  parts  of  Europe,  are  un- 
doubtedly thofe  found  in  the  tumulus  or  mount  of 
New-Grange  near  Drogheda  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  This  curious  remnant  of  antiquity,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a fepulchre  and  temple,  we 
lhall  defer  giving  a particular  defcription  of,  until 
we  treat  fully  on  the  temples  and  fepulchral  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  Irifh,  in  a fubfequent  Number 
of  this  ColleCtanea  ; confining  ourfelves  here  to  the 
explanation  of  the  feveral  infcriptions  found  in  the 
cave  or  dome,  fituated  in  the  centre  of  the  mount. 

No  i. 

The  infcription  contained  in  No.  i,  confifis  of 
a fpiral  line  on  one  of  the  upright  ftones  compofing 
the  right  fide  of  the  gallery,  and  reprefents  the 
Supreme  Being  or  active  principle. 

No.  2. 

Is  found  on  another  ftone  on  the  fame  fide  of 
the  gallery,  and  is  written,  in  the  fymbolic  and 
ancient  Ogham  Croabh  characters.  The  three 
fymbols  reprefent  the  Supreme  Being,  or  firfi  caufe ; 

but 
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but  being  repeated  three  times,  fnow  them  to 
fignify  the  great  eternal  fpirit.  The  Ogham  is 
evidently  written  in  the  Cionni  fa' eite,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  fig- 
nify ing  a e,  that  is,  to  the  He,  for  e in  old  Irifh 
and  Celtic  fignifies  He  or  the  mafculine  gender, 
whence  this  infcription  is  To  him  cwho  is  the  wiiverfcd 
Spirit. 

No.  3, 

Is  found  on  the  front  of  the  covering  done  of  the 
eaft  tabernacle,  and  is  written  in  fymbolic  cha- 
racters, fignify ing  the  Houfe  of  God.  It  is  remark- 
able that  all  the  ancient  altars  found  in  Ireland,  and 
now  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Cromleachs  or 
Hoping  Hones,  were  originally  called  Bothal  or  the 
E}oufe  of  God  ; and  they  feem  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies  as  thofe  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genefis, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  Bethel , which  has  the  fame 
fignification  as  the  Irifh  Bothal.  The  tabernacles 
in  the  mount  of  New.-Grange  have  an  exaCt  con- 
formity to  the  Cromleachs,  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

No.  4, 

Is  found  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  eaft  tabernacle, 
written  in  the  Ogham  and  fymbolic  characters. 
The  fymbol  is  that  representing  the  earth  and 
univerfal  nature,  and  with  the  Ogham  which  is 
written  from  the  left  to  the  right,  makes  a mor  an 
Ops , that  is,  to  the  great  mother  Ops , or  to  the  great 
mother  Nature. 

No.  5, 

Is  found  on  the  front  ftone  of  the  north  tabernacle; 
and  reprefents  clvance,  fate  or  providence. 
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No.  6, 

Is  found  on  the  north  llone  of  the  weft  tabernacle;, 
written  in  the  Ogham,  Bobeloth  and  Ogham  Croabh 
characters,  from  the  left  to  the  right ; the  firft 
character  being  an  Ogham  CE,  the  fecond  a Bobe- 
loth M,  and  the  others  in  the  Ogham  Croabh  are 
G,  U,  H,  making.  Oenguh , Oemguth,  that  is,  the 
fepulchre  of  the  hero  (m). 

No-  7, 

Is  found  on  a ftone  on  the  left  of  the  gallery,  is 
written  in  the  Ogham,  from  right  to  left,  terminat- 
ing in  the  Cionn  fa  eite , being  a fur,  daim , fiuc,  that 
is,  men,  oxen,  fwine;  probably  fpecifying  the  feverai 
fpecies  of  victims  facrificed  at  this  temple,  in 
honour  of  univerfal  nature,  providence  and  the 
manes  of  the  hero  interred  within,  and  to  whom 
the  three  tabernacles  appear  to  have  been  dedicated, 
and  which  were  the  principal  objects  of  worfhip 
among  all  the  Celtic  tribes. 

At  what  time  this  tumulus  was  ereCted  cannot 
be  afcertained ; it  probably  was  not  long  before  the 
art  of  writing  became  univerfal  in  the  ifland,  as  all 
the  different  fpecres  are  contained  in  the  infcriptions  ; 
if  it  was  not  ereCted  by  the  founder  of  the  con- 
vention of  Taragh  himfelf,  as  a temple  and  fepul- 
chre for  his  family,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fecond 
century;  it  was  however  conftantly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Oenguh  or  Oengus , viz.  the  tomb  of 
the  chiefs  or  heroes,  by  the  body  of  the  people ; 
and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Chronicon  Sco- 

torum, 

(m)  Oem  or  oen  fignifies  a hollow  or  dome,  figuratively  a 
tomb  or  fepulchre,  and  guh  ox  gut b a commander  or  chief. 
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tor um,  with  the  grove  which  furrounded  it,  by  the 
name  of  Fiodh  Aongufa,  or  the  grove  of  Aongus, 
or  rather  the  grove  of  the  fepulchre  of  the  heroes; 
though  feves^jperfons  have  imagined,  that  a chief 
of  the  name  of  Aongus  or  Oengus  was  interred 
here. 

Aongus  or  Oengus  was  the  name  of  the  diftridt 
adjacent  to  this  monument,  and  which  was  alfo 
called  Magh-Breaffail  or  the  plain  of  the  noble 
fhades ; the  chiefs  of  which,  as  cuftomary  among 
the  ancient  Irifh,  took  the  name  of  Aongus  from 
their  diitridt,  which  in  procefs  of  time  became  a 
family  and  hereditary  name. 

Infcriptions,  as  curious  as  thofe  of  New-Grange, 
are  found  on  two  hone  erodes,  in  the  church -yard 
of  Caftle-dermot  in  the  county  of  Kildare..  Thefe 
infcriptions  are  written  in  the  Bobeloth,  Bethluifnon* 
Ogham,  Ogham  Croabh  and  Symbolic  charadters, 
mixed. 

No.  8, 

Reprefents  the  front  of  one,  now  handing  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  church,  but  appears  to  have 
been  placed  originally  at  the  weft  entrance  of  the 
old  church,  as  the  capital  belonging  thereto  now 
lies  not  far  from  the  door.  In  the  head  compart- 
ment, written  in  the  Bethluifnon  and  Bobeloth 
charadlers,  is  clanlaeh  or  the  place  of  the  head  ; in 
the  center,  in  the  Bethluifnon  only,  is  crioghloith  or 
the  place  of  the  heart.  In  the  compartment  on  the 
right  arm,  in  the  Bethluifnon,  is  laim  deas  or  the 
right  hand  ; on  the  left  arm  is  cles  laim  or  the  left 
hand ; the  character  for  lam  is  the  Bobeloth  N, 
with  a line  under  it,  fo  that  it  has  fome  refemblance 
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to  a hand  and  arm ; this  contraction  for  a hand  is 
alfo  found  in  fome  MSS.  The  upper  compartment 
of  the  fhaft,  contains  in  the  Beihluifnon,  a mbhan 
Opus  corp , that  is,  the  reins  and  body  •,  the  o in  corp 
is  of  the  Ogham  Croabh.  In  the  fecond  compart- 
ment is  bf  aghan  chajb , or  the  thighs  and  feet ; the 
latter  a in  br  aghan  is  placed  by  miftake  of  the 
fculptor  near  the  ch ; the  / is  of  the  Abicetoria. 
The  lower  compartment  contains  fymbolic  cha- 
racters ; the  three  upper  ones  reprefent  a ghoft  or 
lpirit,  as  we  have  fhown  in  the  explanation  of  the 
fymbols  * three  of  them  being  placed  together 
fjgnify  the  Almighty  Spirit  or  Holy  Ghoft ; the 
three  lower  characters  are  fymbols  of  perfons ; 
whence  the  compartment  contains,  three  perfons 
united  in  one  Almighty  Spirit,  or  the  Holy  Trinity, 

No.  9, 

Reprefents  the  back  of  No.  8.  The  head  com- 
partment contains  fymbolic  characters,  exprefling 
the  Trinity,  under  which  is  clan  or  the  head. 

The  center  contains,  croigheath  or  the  dwelling 
of  the  heart. 

The  compartment  on  the  left  arm  contains  cles 
or  the  left. 

That  on  the  right  contains  dheas  or  the  right,  the 
/ is  of  the  Abicetoria. 

The  three  compartments  on  the  (haft  reprefent 
the  Trinity. 

No.  10, 

Reprefents  the  right  fide  of  the  fhaft  of  a fmall 
ftone  crofs,  oppofite  the  fouth  door  of  the  old  church. 

The  upper  compartment  contains  fuich  ra  doinan  ; 
the  character  for  doinan  is  a fymbol,  or  rather  con- 
traction for  a perfon,  found  alfo  in  feveral  MSS. 

The 
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The  fecond  contains  e o bafah  peacadha  uile  ; the 
characters  for  peacadha  and  uile  are  found  in  fome 
MSS.  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  third  contains  e o biachran. 

The  fourth  lo  brieanuis. 

Which  words  according  to  the  more  modern 
orthography  are,  feuch  ro  doin  an  e chock  bdfeigk 
peacadha  uile  e chock  biacran  loi  breitheanuis , viz. 
Behold  the  very  perfon,  he  who  died  for  the  fins 
of  ail,  he  who  will  come  again  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

No.  i r, 

Reprefents  the  front  of  No.  io.  The  upper 
compartment,  written  in  the  Bobeloth  and  Ogham 
characters,  contains  bai-ie  or  bhimi  cupain  3,  drink 
of  this  cup.  The  character  for  cupain  is  a kind  of 
hieroglyphic  found  in  feveral  MSS.  of  the  middle 
ages. 

The  fecond  compartment  contains,  in  the  Beth- 
luifnon  characters,  builg  agus  carra  or  the  bowels  and 
Hein,  which  feems  to  be  an  error  of  the  fculptor, 
it  probably  was  defigned  for  builg  agus  corp , that  is, 
the  bowels  and  body. 

The  third  contains  braghagh  or  the  thighs. 

And  the  fourth,  in  the  Bobeloth  characters, 
contains  contractions  for  da  chath  or  the  two  feet. 

No.  12, 

Reprefents  the  left  fide  of  Numbers  9 and  10. 
The  three  compartments  contain  fymbolic  charac- 
ters exprefling  the  Trinity.  The  arms  and  head 
of  this  crofs,  now  broken  off,  ferve  for  a neigh- 
bouring tomb-ftone ; they  were  not  cemented  to 
the  lhaft  by  mortar  when  in  their  proper  place, 

but 
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but  made  fait  by  means  of  a mortice,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  fhafts  of 
their  columns ; the  infcriptions  on  them  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  on  the  front  of  the  northern  crofs, 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated. 

The  characters  on  thefe  croffies  are  all  in  creux, 
and  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  though  now 
fo  much  worn  by  time,  that  the  true  form  of 
feveral  can  with  difficulty  be  traced ; they  appear 
to  have  fupplied  the  place  of  an  image,  and  pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  their  erection  were  not  under- 
Rood  by  the  people,  but  were  intended  as  Abraxas 
or  ChaldaicTigna,  which  contained  fome  hidden 
myflery,  and  which  the  devotees  efleemed  effi- 
cacious either  in  the  remiffion  of  their  fins  or  in  the 
cure  of  fome  bodily  infirmity.  The  firfi  Chrifiians, 
we  have  obferved,  like  their  pagan  anceftors,  were 
much  given  to  charms  and  incantations,  particularly 
in  Abraxas  wrote  in  characters,  underfiood  only  by 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  decypher  them.  The 
Saxons  and  Germans  ufed  for  this  purpofe  the  an- 
cient Runic,  which  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Latin  had  become  obfolete,  and  therefore  not  un- 
derflood by  the  people.  To  fuch  a degree  of  ' 
infatuation  were  the  people  arrived  for  charms  and 
talifmans  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  that  the 
Runic  letters  in  which  they  were  generally  written, 
were  in  a council  held  at  Toledo  in  1115,  forbid 
to  be  ufed ; and  the  Germans  laid  them  afide  in 
J ao  1,  by  the  perfuafion  of  the  pope  and  of  Sifrid  a 
Britifh  bifhop  («).  The  promifcuous  manner  in 

which 

(«)  Wormii  Hift.  Run.  ehap.  28. 
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which  the  characters  on  thefe  crofles  are  placed, 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Irifh,  but  appears 
to  be  the  general  method  ufed  by  all  the  Chriftian 
clergy  during  the  middle  ages,  in  their  infcriptions 
and  talifmans,  probably  to  render  them  more  in- 
explicable; for  feveral  infcriptions  have  been  found 
at  Conftantinople,  written  in  this  manner,  in  the 
Greek  letters  intermixed  with  the  Chaldaic  figna, 
refembling  in  feveral  inftances  the  characters  on  the 
crofles  at  Caftle-dermot  (m).  As  fome  of  thefe 
infcriptions  are  evidently  of  the  tenth  century,  we 
may  reafonably  conclude  thofe  on  the  crofles  are 
not  much  older  ; indeed  every  part  of  the  building, 
efpecially  the  tower  and  ornaments,  fhow  them  to 
be  of  that  period. 

From  thefe  crofles  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
Bobeloth  characters  and  feveral  of  the  druidic 
fymbols  were  not  intirely  loft  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
clergy  had  long  neglected  to  ufe  them  in  their 
writings;  they  appear  howeveij  to  have  been  retained 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  they  mixed 
with  the  Latin  characters  in  their  public  infcriptions 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  And  the  ancient 
pagan  Saxon  characters  are  yet,  in  a great  meafure, 
retained  by  the  common  people  of  England,  which 
they  ufe  as  brands  and  marks  for  the  parifhes 
and  hundreds,  though  their  power  and  fignification 
have  long  fince  been  loft. 


(o)  Vide  Diflert.  Imp.  Conftantinopolitanorum,  feu  de  in- 
fenorisasvi  vel  imperii,  uti  vocant,  Numifmatibus.  Dufrefne. 
gloIT.  tom.  3. 
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O develope  from  obfcurity  the  primeval  cota 


JL  nization  of  Europe  is  an  arduous  under- 
taking. ImperfeCt  hints  and  mutilated  records  are 
fufpicious  guides  in  the  wide  ocean  of  remote  times; 
and  yet  even  thefe  afford  fome  clue  to  the  fagacious 
inquirer,  and  no  improbable  conje&ures  have  been 
formed  on  this  fubjedt.  In  the  opinion  of  fome 
learned  men,  Europe  deceived  its  firft  colonies  from 
three  diftinCt  bodies  of  emigrants,  that  is,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  weft  and  fouth  from  one,  thofe  of 
the  eaft  from  another,  and  thofe  of  the  north  and 
midland  parts  from  a third.  From  whence  we  may 
reafonably  infer,  that  ancient  Europe  received  its 
inhabitants  after  the  univerfal  deluge,  like  moft 
other  countries,  at  different  periods  and  from 
different  races  of  men ; as  is  conformable  to  the 
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teftimony  of  moft  of  the  ancients  ; who  conftantly 
confidered  the  univerlal  inhabitants  of  the  feveral 
countries  of  uncultivated  Europe  as  of  three  diitindt 
races,  that  is,  the  Celtae,  the  Sarmatce,  and  the 
Scythae. 

The  Celtae,  from  facred  as  well  as  prophane 
writers,  appear  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  human, 
race  who  replenifhed  with  inhabitants  the  wilds 
of  Europe,  after  the  deftrinftion  of  the  old  world 
by  water.  They  were  frequently  called  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Calts,  Gauls,  Gallatae,  Celtae 
and  Cimbri ; according  to  the  different  dialeds  of 
the  Celtic  or  Gomerian  tongue  fpoken  by  thefe 
people,  who  originally  inhabited  or  rather  peram- 
bulated all  the  countries  of  ancient  Europe,  from 
Pontus  Euxinus  to  the  Cherfonefus,  and  from  the 
Viftula  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules;  comprehending 
the  prefent  Germany,  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France  and  the  Britifh  ides.  They 
generally  difftnguifhed  themfelves  by  the  name  of 
Calt,  Cuilt  and  Cael,  that  is  woodlanders,  from 
inhabiting  woods  and  forefts;  for  Cale  and  Chi lk, 
in  the  Gomerian  tongue  fignify  a wood,  and 
from  thence  undoubtedly  is  derived  the  Latin 
Celt ce  and  the  Greek  Keltoi ; names,  which  have 
ever  diffinguifhed  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Europe  among  the  ancients. 

The  fecond  colony  which  contributed  to  the 
population  of  ancient  Europe,  appear  to  be  the 
Sarmatae ; who  were  apparently  defcended  from 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Perfia,  Media  and  thofe 
countries  now  appertaining  to  Afia-minor,  and  lying 
between  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  fea,  the  ancient 

Phrygia, 
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Phrygia,  Armenia  and  Iberia.  Thefe  people  were 
called  by  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews, 
Sar-madae,  that  is,  defendants  of  the  Medes. 
They  probably  made  their  firft  eftablilhment  in 
Europe  on  their  revolt  from  the  Affyrians,  about 
746  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  where  in  procefs 
of  time,  they  inhabited  that  trad  of  country  com- 
prehending the  prefent  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland 
and  the  greateft  part  of  Turkey,  the  ancient 
Sarmatia  Europea. 

The  third  European  colony  was  the  Scythae,  a 
people  defended  from  the  Scythae  of  Afia ; who 
in  former  ages,  inhabited  all  the  country  at  prefent 
diftinguifhed  by  Great  Tartary  and  Rulfia,  the 
ancient  Scythia  Afiatica.  They  were  called  Scythae 
by  the  Greeks,  from  their  unfettled  mode  of  life, 
and  are  fuppofed  to  have  made  their  way  into 
Europe  either  round  by  the  gulphs  of  Finland  and 
Bothnia  into  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  from  whence, 
in  procefs  of  time,  they  overflowed  the  middle 
regions  by  Jutland  and  the  Danifh  ifles,  or  acrofs 
the  Viftula  by  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Baltic  {p). 

From  thefe  three  people  who  were  feperate  and 
diftind  races,  and  as  different  in  their  language, 
religion,  manners  and  cuftoms  as  a barbarous  fate, 
(common  to  all)  could  admit,  not  only  ancient  but 
modern  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  inhabitants ; 
for  from  the  Celtae  are  defended  the  greater  part 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  Wales  and 
the  weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  with  the  body  of  the 

prefent 

(/>)  The  Scythians  probably  made  their  firft  migration  into 
Europe  about  635  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  period  when 
their  fouthern  brethern  invaded  the  Medes  and  Affyrians. 
Newton’s  Chronology. 
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prefent  French,  Spaniards  and  Italians,  as  alfo 
numbers  of  the  Svvifs  and  Germans.  From  the 
Sarmatae  are  defcended  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Bucharia,  Scla- 
vonia,  Poland  and  the  greater  part  of  Turkey; 
and  from  the  Scythae  are  defcended  the  Swedes, 
Danes;  Germans  and  Englifh,  with  the  eaftern 
Scotch  and  numbers  of  the  Ruffians,  alfo  feveral 
of  the  French,  Swifs,  Spaniards  and  Italians  ; from 
the  irruptions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals  and  Franks 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  who  were  different 
tribes  of  thofe  people. 

At  what  time  the  Celtes,  as  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, had  planted  colonies  in  the  feveral  European 
countries,  and  from  thence  croffed  the  fea  to  the 
Britifh  ifles,  we  have  no  certain  information.  It  is 
certain  from  the  raoft  ancient  and  authentic  Iridi 
hiftorians,  as  Cor  mac  and  Tighernach,  who  make 
not  the  leaf!  mention  of  thofe  fables,  (which  during 
the  latter  ages  have  dilgraced  the  Hibernian  hiftoric 
page)  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  ifland 
derived  their  origin  from  thofe  of  Britain.  The 
time  therefore,  in  which  Britain  received  its  original 
inhabitants  will,  in  fome  meafure,  determine  that 
of  Ireland.  The  Celtic  tribes  who,  in  a very  early 
period,  rather  perambulated  than  inhabited  the 
wilds  of  ancient  Europe,  were  probably  neither 
llrong  nor  numerous  ; but  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  convenience  of  paffurage  for  their 
flocks,  hunting  and  other  circumftances  might 
admit,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
committed  themfelves  to  the  hazards  of  the  fea  in 
fearch  of  new  habitations,  until  obliged  thereto  by 

fome 
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fome  remarkable  incident.  Richard  of  Cirencefter, 
who  wrote  about  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
thinks,  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain 
arrived  in  that  ifland  about  the  year  of  the  world 
3000  (q).  But  the  moft  early  tranfadtion  we  have 
of  the  barbarians  of  ancient  Europe  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  concerning  the  firft  migration  of 
the  Gauls  acrofs  the  Alps,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
the  elder,  about  600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift  (r).  What  could  induce  thefe  people  with 
innumerable  armies  to  undertake  fuch  a difficult 
and  laborious  journey  we  are  no  where  informed ; 
it  was  probably  occafioned  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Scythic  and  Sarmatic  tribes,  who  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feventh  century  before  the  Chriftian 
era,  pufked  their  colonies  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  Viflula  towards  the  middle  regions  of 
Europe,  and  thereby  obliged  the  original  Celtic 
inhabitants,  in  a fhort  time,  to  reiinquifh  their 
native  feats,  and  feek  in  foreign  climes  that  peace 
and  tranquility  they  could  no  longer  find  in  their 
own.  Some  therefore,  who  refided  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  croffied  the  Alps, 
whilft  thofe  who  inhabited  the  weftern  coafts,  being 
perhaps  fomewhat  enured  to  a naval  life,  took 
refuge  in  Britain,  whofe  virgin  fields  afforded  them 
ample  means  of  fubfiftance  and  retirement.  Frorrp 

this 

/ 

« 

(9)  A.  M.  3000  circa  hzec  tempora  cultam  et  habitatam 
primum  Britanniam  arbitrantur  nonnulli.  Richard,  p.  50. 

(>-)  Gallos  eos  qni  oppugnaverunt  Clulium  non  fuiffe  qui 
prinii  Alpes  tranfjerint,  i'atis  conftat.  Dticentis  quippe  annis 
antequam  Clufium  oppngnareut  urbera  Romani  caperenr,  in 
Italian!  Galli  tranfcenderunt. 

De  tranfitu  in  Italiam  Gallorum  hrec  accepimus.  Prilco 
Tarquinis  Roms  rcgnante.  Lir.  1.  5.  c.  33. 
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this  period,  and  not  earlier,  may  we  reafonably 
place  the  arrival  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ; from  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  they  re- 
moved to  Ireland,  till  a circumftance  fimilar  to 
that  which  obliged  their  anceitors  to  quit  their 
original  feats  on  the  continent,  forced  them  to  the 
weftern  extremities  of  Europe.  The  moft  ancient 
colony  mentioned  in  the  Irifh  annals  is  that  of  the 
Fir  Bolgae,  faid  to  have  tranfmigrated  from  fome 
part  of  Britain  in  an  early  period.  Richard  of  Ciren- 
celter  thinks  they  were  Britons,  who  retired  into 
this  ifland  on  the  arrival  of  the  Belgae,  about  350 
years  before  the  Chriitian  era,  where  in  procefs  of 
time,  they  came  to  be  called  Scots  ( s ).  That 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland  retired  from 
Britain  into  this  ifland  on  the  arrival  of  the  Belgae, 
is  extremely  probable,  but  the  Fir  Bolgae  from  the 
poems  of  Offian  and  fome  of  the  moft  ancient 
Irifh  bards,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  the  original 
inhabitants  of  this  country  ; whoever  thefe  were, 
they  feem,  as  Otlian  expreffes,  to  have  arrived  in 
the  dark  periods  before  the  light  of  long  arofe,  and 
were  probably  the  aboriginal  Cael  of  Britain,  who 
having  retired  into  the  northern  parts  of  that  ifland, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Belg2e,  croifed  over  from  the 
Mull  of  Galloway  and  Cantire  into  the  northern 
parts  of  Ireland;  where  they  came  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed,  by  the  fouthern  Hibernian  writers,  by  the 
name  of  Tuath  de  Danans,  or  northern  people, 
and  who  have  ingenioufly  deprived  them  of  their 

birthright 

(s)  A.  M.  3650.  circa  hsec  tempora  in  Hiberniam  commi- 
grarunt,  eje£tii>  a Belgis,  Brittojnes,  ibique  fedes  polqerunt, 
ex  illo  tempore  Scotti  appellati.  Richard,  p.  50. 
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birthright,  making  them  a fubfequent  colony  to  the 
Fir  Bolgae.  The  Fir  Bolgae,  fo  much  fpoken  -of  by 
the  ancient  lrifh  hiftorians,  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  fecond  migration  from  Britain,  and  defendants 
of  the  ancient  Silures,  who  inhabited  the  country 
on  the  north  and  fouth  Tides  of  the  Severn,  and 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Belgae  under  Divitiacus 
retired  into  Ireland,  and  eftablifhed  a colony  on 
the  fouth  and  eaft  Tides  of  the  Shannon  mouth, 
about  eighty  years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  as  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  OlTian  (r),  who  fays, 
the  Bolgae  under  the  conduct  of  Lathmon  chief  of 
Lumon  («),  came  from  Cluba  or  the  crooked  bay, 
in  Innifhona  an  ifland  beyond  the  waves,  and 
fettled  in  Culbin  or  the  leffer  crooked  bay ; thefe 
people  do  not  appear  however  to  have  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  by  the  name  of  Bolgae,  but  of 
Momonii  or  children  of  the  wave,  from  coming 
over  Tea;  and  Momonienfis  or  Mumhan  the  fouthern 
part  of  Ireland,  has  been  ever  thus  denominated 
by  the  ancient  lrifh  writers. 

Thus  were  the  north  and  fouth  parts  of  Ireland 
peopled  by  two  grand  migrations  from  Britain,  and 
the  other  parts  alfo  received  from  that  illand  fub- 
fequent colonies,  who  fled  from  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  arms ; for  Tacitus  obferves,  that  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  migrations  from  Britain  to  Ire- 
land were  frequent ; and  we  may  add,  in  much 
later  periods,  efpecially  on  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
in  the  fifth  century.  Whence  we  may  infer,  the 
intire  population  of  this  country  from  Britain  was 
completed  in  the  fpace  of  Soo  years. 

As 

(/)  Tetnora,  b.  7. 

(«)  Lumon  the  Luentum  of  Ptolomv. 
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As  the  fir  ft  Inhabitants  of  Ireland  derived  their 
origin  from  thofe  of  Britain,  they  generally  like 
them,  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  from  the  remoteft 
periods  by  the  name  of  Cael  or  Gadhil.  It  is 
true,  they  frequently  ufed  other  appellations,  arifing 
from  their  fituation  and  mode  of  life ; as,  their 
country  Eirinn  or  weftern  ifland,  and  themfelves 
Eirinnach  or  weftern  people  ; but  the  name  by 
which  they  were  beft  known  to  foreigners,  during 
the  middle  ages,  was  that  of  Scoti  and  their  country 
Scotia  ; as  we  are  allured  by  Claudian,  Iftdore, 
Bede,  Nennius,  and  moft  other  writers  of  thofe 
periods.  As  the  Scots  are  not  mentioned  in  hiftory 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pidls  they  invaded  the 
Roman  Provinces  in  Britain,  feveralhave  concluded 
they  muft  have  been  a new  people  at  that  time, 
in  thefe  parts ; indeed  who  they  were  and  from 
whence  they  derived  their  origin  has  been  a fub- 
jedt  of  much  controverfy  in  the  learned  world. 
Some,  from  the  affertions  of  Radulphus  de  Diceto, 
(w)  Reinerus  and  others  have  imagined  them  Scyths, 
from  Scandinavia ; others  again  have  maintained 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  called 
Scots,  from  dwelling  in  a country  covered  with 
clouds  and  mills  ^ the  Irifh  antiquaries  themfelves 
generally  derive  them  from  Spain,  Carthage,  Phoe- 
nicia or  Egypt.  But  without  enumerating  all  the 
wild  extravagant  ftories,  of  different  authors,  relative 
to  this  fubjedt,  we  fhall  only  obferve,  that  the 
words  Cithae,  Cite,  Cuite  and  Scyth  in  the  ancient 
Vol.  II.  Q_  Celtic 

(<u>)  Diceto  wrote  in  1185  and  fays,  E regione  quadam 
qus  diciiur  Scythia,  dicitur  Scita,  Scittus,  Scotus,  See. 
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Celtic  tongue,  fignifies  a wanderer ; from  whence 
Scithae,  Scitae,  Scuitae  and  Scotae  a race  of  wan- 
derers, or  who  have  no  fixed  habitation.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  ancient 
irifh,  in  wicker  boats  covered  with  fkins  called 
curraghs,  infefted  the  coafts  of  Britain,  then  belong- 
ing to  the  Romans.  Thefe  boats  being  made 
narrow  at  the  ends,  like  an  Indian  canoe,  obtained 
among  the  Romans  and  Latins  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  name  of  Sagittarii  or  Darters  (x),  from  the  fvvift 
manner  in  which  they  failed,  and  the  mariners 
.who  navigated  them  were  generally  diftinguifhed 
by  the  names  of  Scuitae  or  Scythae,  that  is,  wan- 
derers, from  their  roving  from  place  to  place  in 
fearch  of  plunder ; whence  the  Hibernian  pyrates 
were  in  general  by  the  Romans  called  Scoti,  which 
during  the  middle  ages,  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  the  iiiand  in 
confequence  thereof  obtained  the  name  of  Scotia. 
Richard  of  Cirencefter  fpeaking  of  the  maritime 
■ tribes  of  Ireland  as  given  by  Ptolemy  and  others, 
obferves,  that  all  the  interior  parts  of  tire  illand 
were  inhabited  by  the  Scots,  though  he  doth  not 
feem  to  know  from  whence  they  obtained  that 
name  * but  as  the  Hibernian  pyrates  had  obtained 

from 


(,r)  Dufrefne’s  Glofc.  tom.  3.  under  the  words  fagitta 
and  Sagittaria.  From  whence  all  ('mail  boats  or  barks  which 
were  fharp  at  the  ends  obtained,  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  name  of  fagiuaria  throughout  Europe  ; and  their  navi- 
gators were  denominated  fagittariorum  and  feurarius,  from 
the  Celtic  feutu  a wanderer  ; whence  any  foldie’rs  who  made 
defultory  expeditions  were  called  feutii  and  feutarii,  the 
general  vulgar  name  for  anv  efquire,  captain  or  military 
officer  in  the  eleventh  century.  See  all'o  under  the  words 
feutum,  feutarius,  l'cutarii,  &c. 
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from  the  Romans  the  name  of  Scott,  from  their 
pyratical  courfe  of  life,  fo  the  internal  inhabitants 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  middle  age  obtained  that 
appellation  from  the  Britons,  by  reafon  of  their  ad- 
hering to  the  perambulatory  and  paftoral  life  of  their 
anceftors,  feveral  centuries  after  the  Britons  had 
received  agriculture,  and  other  arts  of  civil  life, 
but  even  after  the  maritime  coafts  of  their  own 
country,  by  the  commerce  of  foreign  merchants* 
had  obtained  permanent  habitations;  a circumftance 
in  a great  meafure  confirmed  by  the  affertion  of 
St.  Bernard,  who  fpeaking  of  the  firft  Bone  houfe 
or  caltle  in  Ireland,  eredted  in  1135  by  Malachias 
O Morgair  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  introduces  a 
native  of  the  country,  thus  addrefling  that  prelate  : 
u What  wonderful  work  is  this  ? Why  this  inova- 
tion in  our  country  ? We  are  Scots  and  not  Gauls, 
what  neceflity  have  we  for  fuch  durable  edifices?’* 
by  which  intimating,  that  as  they  had  no  fixed 
place  of  refidence  like  the  Britons,  Gauls  and 
Saxons,  fuch  buildings  were  unneceflary,  as  well 
as  expenfive.  Nay,  even  fo  late  as  the  feventeenth 
century,  we  find  after  the  rebellion  in  1641,  feveral 
wandering  clans  of  the  natives,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  creaghs  or  herdfmen,  overrunning  the 
country  with  their  numerous  flocks,  fo  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Englifh  fettlers,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  reftrained  by  public  authority.  From 
thefe  circumflances  it  is  apparent,  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  obtained  the  name  of  Scots 
during  the  middle  ages,  from  their  occupation  and 
mode  of  life,  which  they  retained  until  agriculture, 
the  arts  of  civil  life  and  increafe  of  population, 

about 
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about  the  tenth  century,  had  in  Tome  meafure  con- 
fined their  relidence  to  particular  fpots ; an  appel- 
lation, which,  from-  their  fettlement  and  commerce 
with  North  Britain-,  they  have  communicated  to-  - 
that  intire  diftriCt  of  Britain. 

Seeing  therefore  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country  derived  their  origin  from  Britain,  and 
confequently  were  of  Celtic  extraction,  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer  that  their  language  was  a dialed  of 
that  tongue,-fpoken  by  all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Europe.  The  Celtic  language  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  original  tongues,  formed  at  the  confufion, 
of  Babel,  and  a dialed  of  thofe  fpoken  by  the 
Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  Ionians,  Egyptians  and 
Libyans,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  aifertion  of  Herodotus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  That  the  Irifh,  Hebrew 
and  Punic  languages  were  different  dialeds  of  ther 
fame  tongue  has  been  proved,  beyond  the  power 
of  confutation,  by  that  learned  antiquary  Col, 
Yallancey,  in  his  effay  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Irifh 
language.  What  was  the  ffate  of  the  Celtic  tongue,, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  Ireland,  can- 
not poflibly  be  afcertained  ; it  moft  probably  at  that 
period  had  been  much  altered  from  its  original  ffate, 
as  well  by  time  as  by  the  mixture  of  other  languages, 
radically  different  therefrom.  The  Scythae  and- 
Sarmatae,  had  long  before  this  period,,  extended 
their  tribes  towards  the  weftern  confines  of  Europe,, 
and  thereby  introduced  a proportion  of  their  re- 
fpedive  languages  among  tire  original  Celtic.  The 
Belgic,  Cimbric  and  weftern  Gallic  had  been 
mixed  with  the  Scythic  •,  and  the  Helvetic,  Rhetic 
and  fouthern  Gallic  with  the  Sarmatic.  The 

Britifh- 
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Britifh  perhaps  was  at  that  time  the  only  pure 
dialed:  remaining  of  this  ancient  mother  tongue  ; 
their  anceftors  arriving  in  that  bland,  not  only 
before  the  arts  of  civil  life  had  made  any  remark- 
able progrefs,  but  alfo  before  the  Scythae  had 
made  any  confiderable  connexions  with  the  Celtes-; 
they  probably  therefore  retained,  during  their  fe- 
queftered  ftate,  the  purity  of  their  language,  at 
kail  till  they  tranfmigrated  to  Ireland,  excepting 
thofe  alterations  caufed  by  time  and  other  latent 
circumftances ; for  which  reafon,  the  original  Hi- 
bernian colonies,  proceeding  not  only  from  different 
Jjarts  of  Britain,  but  in  different  periods,  their 
language  could  not  be  exadly  fimilar  ; whence  we 
may  infer,  that  the  language  fpoken  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  ifle,  conftfted  in  the  early  ages, 
as  at  prefent,  of  feveral  dialeds,  agreeable  to  the 
affertions  of  antiquaries.  The  fir  ft  and  oldeft  was 
that  fpoken  by  the  Cael  in  the  northern  parts,  the 
fecond  that  fpoken  by  the  Momonii  in  the  fouth 
and  weft,  and  the  third  that  fpoken  by  the  fub- 
fequent  Britifh  colonies  who  fettled  in  this  ifland 
from  the  firft  to  the  fifth  century  after  the  Chriftian 
era ; this  laft  dialed  was  probably  more  altered 
from  the  original  tongue  than  either  of  the  other, 
as  feveral  of  thefe  fettlers  were  of  the  Belgic  and 
Cimbric  race,  who  had  taken  poffeifion  of  the  fouth' 
of  Britain  prior  to  the  arrival  of  CaePar ; and  the 
other,  thofe  Britons  who  had  in  fome  meafure  con- 
rupted  their  language  by  their  ^commerce  with  the 
Romans.  What  effed  the  fettlement  of  foreigners, 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  had  on  the  language 
iat  different  periods,  cannot  be  eafily  appertained  i 
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it  is  evident  from  the  aflertions  of  Strabo,  Dyonifius, 
Caefar,  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  that  a confiderable 
commerce  was  carried  on  with  Ireland  and  Britain 
by  the  Punic,  Iberian  and  Gallic  merchants,  from 
the  firft  century  antecedent  to  the  Chriftian  era, 
to  the  clofe  of  the  fecond  fubfequent  to  it.  From 
which  commerce,  the  Hibernian  druids  obtained 
the  ufe  of  letters,  and  perhaps  feveral  tenets  of 
their  religion  and  philofophy  ; but  what  fettlement 
thefe  traders  made  in  the  ifland,  or  what  alteration 
was  caufed  in  the  language  in  confequence  thereof, 
we  are  intirely  ignorant ; they  being  occafionally 
mentioned  in  feveral  of  the  moil  ancient  Irifh 
poems,  have  laid  the  foundation  whereon  the  bards 
and  monks  of  the  latter  ages  have  built  the  fabulous 
fyftem  of  the  Milefian  tale ; they  alfo  maintain, 
that  from  this  period,  the  written  Irina  language 
was  called  Benrla  Fene  or  the  Phoenician  tongue  (y). 
But  if  the  Bearla  Fene  was  really  ufed  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  it  mull  have  fignified  the 
learning  and  not  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians  (z). 
It  is  poftible,  the  druids  might  have  diftinguifhed 
their  literary  knowledge  by  that  name,  but  even 
this  is  doubtful.  Whatever  quantity  of  the  Phae- 
nician  tongue  was  in  thofe  periods  introduced  by 
the  merchants  into  either  Ireland  or  Britain  by  the 
factories  which  they  eflablifhed,  it  could  not  have 
made  any  confiderable  alteration  in  the  general 
language  of  the  country,  as  the  Celtic  and  Punic 

tongues, 

(y)  See  Col.  VaHancey’s  EfTay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Irifh.  Language,  Keating,  &c. 

(z)  Bear  or  bur  in  the  old  Celtic  fignified  eloquence, 
Whence  bearla  learned  eloquence  or  written  knowledge  ; 
from  which  bearla  in  the  more  modern  Irifh  fignifies  fpeech. 
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tongues,  in  thefe  periods,  were  not  widely  different ; 
nor  could  the  Irifh  language  have  undergone  any 
innovations  of  confequence,  by  the  piracies  which 
the  inhabitants  carried  on  along  the  coails  of  Gaul 
and  Britain,  from  the  middle  of  the  third  to  the  clofe 
of  the  fixth  century  ; much  more  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Latin  on  the  introduction  of 
Chrillianity  ; but  fo  cautious  were  the  ancient  Irifh 
of  admitting  exotic  terms  into  their  language,  that 
though  the  clergy  conftantly  wrote  in  the  Latin, 
tongue,  few  words  of  that  language  are,  even  at 
this  day,  to  be  found  in  the  Irifh.  The  firit  inno- 
vation made  in  this  language  was  that  of  the 
Scythic,  introduced  by  the  Danes  from  the  ninth 
to  the  twelfth  century  ; that  language  being  radi- 
cally different  from  the  Celtic,  caufed  a fmall 
alteration  in  the  Irifh  on  the  fea-coafls,  but  doth 
not  feem  to  have  penetrated  into  the  internal  parts. 
The  only  foreign  language,  which  appears  to  have 
made  any  confrderable  alteration  in  the  Irifh  tongue 
was  the  Englifh  ; thefe  people,  being  for  leveral 
centuries  fettled  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
intermarrying  with  the  natives,  a great  quantity  of 
Englifh  and  Saxon  words  are  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  Irifh  ^ but  the  greateft  alteration  caufed  in 
this,  and  indeed  in  every  other  tongue,  is  that  pro- 
duced by  time.  The  conftant  changing  of  the 
original  fgnification  of  fome  words,  the  perpetual 
fluctuation  of  the  pronunciation,  mult  make  the 
language  of  any  country  at  feveral  periods  appear 
very  different,  and  to  which  the  Hibernian  bardtf 
of  the  latter  ages  contributed  not  a little  in  their 
poems,  by  admitting  into  their  compofflions  words 

of 
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of  various  and  dubious  fignifications.  To  trace 
the  Irifh  language  through  its  feveral  flages,  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  eflay  ; we  hope  to  fee 
it  more  fully  treated  on  in  a fubfequent  number  of 
this  work,  by  the  learned  gentleman,  who  fome 
few  years  fince  favoured  the  public  with  an  eflay 
on  the  antiquity  of  the  Irifh  language  ; he  being 
the  only  perfon,  perhaps  in  Europe  at  this  time, 
capable  of  treating  the  fubjedt  with  propriety. 

The  Irifh  language,  notwithflanding  the  feveral 
alterations  which  it  mull  have  undergone  by  time, 
and  other  circumllances,  is,  with  the  Erfe  and 
Welch,  the  only  genuine  remains  at  this  day  of  that 
univerfal  tongue  fpoken  by  all  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  Europe,  and  from  which  proceeded  not 
only  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  (<A,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  Italian,  Swifs,  French 
and  Spanifh,  with  much  of  the  Dutch  and  German  -f 
and  though  at  this  time  little  underflood  or  fpoken, 
except- by  the  natives,  and  even  by  them  in  a very 
corrupt  manner,  appears,  to  have  been  when  in  its 
utmoll  purity,  a bold  and  mafculine  language  ^ not 
confifling  of  a number  of  words,  but  extremely 
expreffive,  and  when  properly  fpoken,  had  an  har- 
monious and  beautiful  cadence,  rendering  it  proper 
for  poetic  compofition.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  ftudy  of  the  Celtic  tongue  in  fome  of 
its  branches,  was  not  cultivated  by  the  learned 
fome  centuries  fince,  when  the  knowledge  of  it  yet 
remained  not  only  in  Eritain  but  in  feveral  countries 
on  the  continent ; as  thereby  a great  part  of  the 
ancient  hillory  of  the  European  nations  might  have 

been 


(«)  Pezron  on  the  Antiquity  cf  Nations. 
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been  preferved,  as  alfo  much  of  the  Celtic  learning, 
now  eternally  buried  in  oblivion.  But  by  confining 
their  ftudies  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the 
learned  indeed  obtained  a competent  knowledge  of 
thofe  people,  but  loft  all  remembrance  of  their 
own.  It  is  fincerely  to  be  wifhed  however,  that 
fome  of  the  univerfities  of  Britain  or  Ireland,  would 
encourage  the  ftudy  of  the  Irifh  or  Erfe  language, 
even  in  this  late  period,  as  feveral  fubje&s  might 
by  that  means  be  explained,  which  appear  now  inr 
explicable. 

From  a negleCt  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Celtic 
tongue,  with  the  Jfeveral  characters  in  which  it  was 
anciently  written,  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
fciences,  cultivated  by  our  heathen  anceftors,  has 
been  intirely  loft ; the  only  fragments  now  remain- 
ing of  them  lie  fcattered  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  ; fome  few  excepted,  which 
have  been  tranfmitted  by  tradition.  Therefore  to 
fee  this  fubjeCt  treated  here  in  a circumftantial 
manner,  cannot  be  expected  ; nor  indeed  is  it  pof- 
fible,  from  the  few  lights  relative  thereto  which  we 
are  able  to  obtain. 

We  have  obferved  that  all  knowledge  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  thefe  ifles  was  confined  to  a 
clafs  of  men  called  druids.  Thefe  people,  whom 
we  may  confider  as  the  body  of  the  iearned,  were 
of  different  orders;  to  each  of  which,  the  cultivation 
of  a particular  art  and  fcience  was  appropriated  ; 
and  as  the  whole  clafs  was  held  in  the  moft  honour- 
able eftimation,  none  but  thofe  of  noble  parentage 
could  be  initiated  into  their  myfteries  ; all  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  general,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
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Greeks,  efteeming  it  ignoble  to  inftrudt  any  of  the 
plebeian  orders  in  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  ( b ). 

The  druidic  orders  confifled  of  two  principal 
claffes,  that  is,  the  /acred  and  prophane.  The 
prophane  or  loweft  order  was  denominated  bhardagh 
or  bardos , that  is,  learned  men  (c) ; to  this  clafs 
appertained ' the  Rudy  of  oratory,  hiftory,  laws, 
poetry  and  mufic  ( d ).  For  iriftrudting  youth  in 
thofe  fciences,  fchools  were  eflablifhed  in  groves 
and  caves  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  as  is 
agreeable  to  the  aflertions  of  the  Irilli  antiquaries  ( e ). 
One  of  thefe  academies  is  mentioned  by  Oflian  to 
be  in  Ulfter,  others  were  at  Clogher,  Ardmagh, 
Taragh,  &c.  and  in  general  all  the  celebrated 
fchools,  eflablifhed  in  Ireland  by  the  Chriftian 
clergy  in  the  fifth  century,  were  eredted  on  the 
ruins  of  the  druidic  academies.  The  courfe  in 
thefe  feminaries,  befides  the  conftant  ule  of  arms, 
was  i ft  oratory,  2d  mufic,  3d  poetry,  and  4th 
hiftory  (f) ; in  each  of  thefe,  as  they  advanced, 
the  ftudents  took  their  degrees  according  to  the 
bent  of  their  ftudies ; thofe  who  profeffed  only 
mufic,  obtained  the  name  of  citharadagh  or  clarfacha ; 
( g ) thofe  who  profelfed  hiftoric  poetry  and  mufic 
obtained  the  title  of  bhard ; and  thofe  who  ftudied 
only  poetry,  containing  their  laws,  obtained  the 
title  of  brehons  or  judges.  The  clar/acha  being 

only 

(/>)  Cpefar.  com.  ].  6.  Schedius  de  dis  Germ. 

(c)  Camden.  Col.  Vallancey. 

(d)  Lucian.  Lexipb.  jul.  Served. 

(e)  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  3.  c.  2.  p.  73.  O Flaherty,  Keating,  &c. 

(f)  Neceflaria  orationum  frequens  leftio,  bono  01  dine 
priino  poetas  deinde  hiftoricos.  Set  v.  4. 

(g)  Camden. 
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only  indrumental  muficians,  were  of  the  lowed 
order,  and  attendants  on  the  bhards  at  the  courts 
of  the  heroes,  places  of  devotion  and  field  of 
battle  {h).  The  bhards  properly  fo  called,  were 
not  only  compofers  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  poetry 
and  mufic,  but  the  heralds,  aid  de  camps,  and 
conftant  attendants  on  the  chiefs  in  battle,  marching 
at  th©  head  of  their  armies,  accompanied  by  the 
clarfacha , clad  in  white  flowing  robes  and  beards, 
finging  fome  martial  drain  to  the  harp  (i)  whence 
Oflian  compares  them  to  the  “ moving  foam  on 
the  dark  ridge  of  the  wave  (k)  ” they  alfo  fang 
the  requiem  of  fuch  as  fell  in  battle,  without  which, 
and  the  funeral  rites,  the  Celtes  like  the  Greeks 
believed  the  manes  of  their  heroes  could  not  be 
happy.  The  bards  were  held  in.  great  refpedt  by 
the  people,  and  their  perfons  held  facred  even  by 
enemies  (/),  for  which  reafon  they  were  fometimes 
called  iillagh  or  the  facred  order.  After  the  eflablilh- 
ment  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  druidic  order  was  in  a 
great  meafure  abolifhed,  the  bards  were  dill  retained, 
though  not  in  their  original  fplendour  and  confe- 
quence  ; they  feern  alfo  to  have  altered  their  names. 
The  bhardagh  being  called  JJjeanchagh  or  genealo- 
gids,  and  the  clarfacha , citharados  or  harpers,  in 
which  capacity  they  were  retained  in  the  family  of 
the  chiefs,  down  to  the  fixteenth  century. 

The  facred  order  was  compofed  of  thofe  pro- 
perly termed  druids,  or  as  they  were  anciently 

denominated 


(h)  Ofllan’s  Poems. 

(/)  Pirn.  1.  16.  cap.  44.  Detnoft.  orat.  Clemens.  Alexand. 
paedag.  cap.  10.  Diod.  Sicul.  Paulan. 

(ft)  Battle  of  Lumon. 

(/)  Poems  of  OlTian. 
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denominated  trudhii  or  turduli , that  is,  diviners  and 
interpreters  of  the  Gods(w).  Their  ftudies  were 
confined  to  theology  and  the  fublime  fciences,  and 
confided  like  the  b hards  of  feveral  degrees  or 
orders;  that  is,  the  drudhicydeigh , the  drudhibhait  heigh, 
the  drudhicerglios  and  the  famodhii. 

The  drudhicydeigh  ( n ) or  the  interpreters  of  the 
Gods  of  the  forefts,  refided  in  the  facred  groves  in 
caves,  or  in  the  trunk  of  an  hollow  oak ; they 
divined  by  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  by  the 
blowing  of  the  wind,  and  by  long  fquare  flips  of 
wood  taken  from  feveral  trees.  Their  particular 
Rudies  were  botany  and  phyfic. 

The  drudhibhaitheigh  (o),  or  as  they  were  called 
by  the  Latin  writers,  vatcs  and  abates , were  the 
facrificers,  and  divined  by  the  entrails  and  flowing  of 
the  blood  of  the  viftims  at  the  time  of  facrifice  (/>). 

The  dmdhicerglios  (q)  prefided  over  the  manes 
and  tombs  of  heroes,  they  were  the  dreamers,  and 
divined  by  dreams  and  vifions  of  the  night  (r). 

The  famodhii  or  famothai , that  is,  the  wifdom  of 
the  gods,  were  of  the  highefl  degree  of  the  druidic 
order ; they  cultivated  the  ftudy  of  theology,  aftro- 
nomy,  and  moral  and  natural  philofophy,  and 
divined  by  the  afpeft  of  the  fun,  moon  and  ftars, 

by 


( tn ) Schedius  de  Dis  Gertn.  p.  256,  258.  The  Trifti 
called  them  drudhideigh , that  is,  diviners. 

(«)  Drudhicydeigh  fignifies  diviners  by  the  oaken  groves. 
Pezron’s  Antiquities. 

(0)  Druidhihhaitheigh  fignifies  diviners  by  beafts. 

(/>)  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  Strabo,  1.  4. 

(y)  H.  Boethius,  1.  2.  calls  this  order  corruptly  durcerglios ; 
Drudhicerglios  fignifies  the  diviners  by  the  grey  or  green 
caves. 

(r)  Poems  of  Olfian. 
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by  meteors,  by  the  colour  and  figure  of  the  clouds, 
the  blowing  of  the  wind,  and  the  flame  and  flnoke 
of  fire  ( s ). 

No  perfon  could  be  admitted  into  the  druidic 
order,  until  he  had  taken  his  feveral  degrees  in  that 
of  the  bards ; but  as  the  order  was  facred  and 
related  to  the  divinity,  the  tenets  of  which  were 
kept  an  eternal  fecret  from  the  people,  every  druid, 
on  being  admitted,  was  obliged  to  fwear  by  the 
circle  of  the  Sun,  the  irregular  Moon,  the  Stars 
and  all  the  Hofls  of  Heaven,  that  he  would  not 
divulge  what  was  taught  him,  but  retain  it  in 
memory  only  (/) ; nor  were  they  permitted,  in  the 
public  fongs,  either  facred  or  prophane,  to  mention 
any  of  the  fublime  tenets  of  their  religion  and  phi- 
lofophy  } for  which  reafon  perhaps-,  we  do  not  find 
mention  of  the  worfhip  of  a divinity  in  the  poems 
of  Oflian.  The  cuftom  of  enjoining  fecrecy  to  the1 
pupils  of  the  druids  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  the 
ancient  Greeks  had  the  fame,  for  we  find  Hippo- 
crates fwore  his  pupils  on  being  admitted  under  hi3 
tuition  ( u ). 

As  the  bards  were  chofen  into  the  academies 
from  the  moft  ftately  and  beautiful  of  tire  noble 
youths,  fo  the  druids  were  elefted  from  the  talleft 
and  molt  learned  of  the  bards ; for  which  reafon, 
it  was  not  fufficient  that  they  had  taken  the  feveral 
degrees  belonging  to  the  bards,  they  mult  be  re- 
markable 


( s ) Strabo,  1.  4.  Diod.  Siculus,  1.  5. 

(/)  Omnes  qui  inciderint,  adjuro  per  ferum  fplis  circulum, 
inxquales  tuna:  curfus,  reliquorumque  fiderum  vires  et 
figniferum  circulum,  ut  in  reconditis  hsec  habeant,  nec  in- 
do&is  aut  profanis  communicent,  fed  prxceptoris  memorcs 
Tint.  Vet t ins.  Valens.  Antiochenes,  1.  7. 

(u)  Schedius  de  Dis  Genu,  cap,  16.  p.  ^99* 
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markable  for  their  flrength  and  gracefulnefs  of 
perfon ; wherefore,  when  two  competitors  arofe 
whofe  mental  and  corporeal  accomplifhments  were 
nearly  equal,  the  decifion  was  left  to  the  fate  of 
arms,  by  Tingle  combat  (w).  The  time  neceffary 
to  obtain  the  feveral  degrees  in  the  fchools  of  the 
bards  was  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  in  thofe  of  the 
druids  nearly  as  long ; whence,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  clofe  application  was  required  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  a famothaei  (x). 

In  fpeaking  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  learning 
cultivated  by  thefe  heathen  philofophers,  we  fhall 
only  mention  here  the  fecular,  that  is,  oratory, 
poetry,  mufic,  phyfic,  cofmography,  aiironomy 
and  ethics,  referving  the  theological  to  be  fpoken 
of  more  fully  hereafter.  To  fpeak  with  eafe  and 
eloquence  in  public  alTemblies,  was  eileemed  the 
greateft  ornament  in  the  circle  of  druidic  literature, 
and  as  this  was  the  moft  effectual  method  of  laying 
a true  foundation  for  poetic  and  mufical  compo- 
fition,  no  pains  were  omitted  to  ground  the  young 
pupils  in  oratory  and  elocution,  on  their  entrance 
into  the  academies.  To  find  a barbarous  and  un- 
civilized nation,  cultivating  with  affiduity,  a branch 
of  literature  feldom  attained  in  perfection  by  the 
molt  refined  and  polifhed  focieties,  may  at  firft 
appear  fomewhat  extraordinary ; but  we  ought  to 
confider,  that  true  eloquence  is  not  confined  to  any 
particular  Rate  of  fociety.  The  harangues  of  an 
Indian  fachem  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  has  often 
more  energy  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  moft  learned 

aflemblies  j 

(tv)  Scbedius  de  Dis  Germ.  pag.  255.  Avon.  1. 1.  L!v.  28. 

(a-)  Casl.  com.  1,  6.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  3.  c.  2.  p.  73. 
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aflemblies ; and  the  orations  of  Demofthenes  are 
more  to  be  admired  than  thofe  delivered  in  a more 
improved  Hate  of  the  Grecian  empire.  In  the  early 
itages  of  fociety  the  paflions  alone  are  confulted, 
in  the  later  the  reafon.  Man  living  in  uncultivated 
deferts,  and  fupported  by  the  chace,  has  few  ab- 
ftrad  ideas;  reafoning  therefore,  from  a long  train 
of  connefted  fubjeds  would  be  loll  on  him,  he 
would  neither  have  patience  to  attend  to  the  con- 
clufion  nor  underftand  the  argument.  Whence 
the  druidic  oratory  was  intirely  calculated  to  work 
on  the  paflions,  confiding  of  energetic  expreflions 
and  ftrong  metaphors,  as  is  evinced  through  every 
fpecies  of  their  poetic  compofitions. 

To  judge  of  the  Celtic  poetry  by  the  few  remains 
to  be  found  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  would  be  im- 
proper ; none  of  the  compofitions  of  this  kind 
appear  older  than  the  fourteenth  century  ; fome  of 
them  indeed  are  taken  from  much  earlier  produc- 
tions, but  fo  mutilated  by  the  later  bards,  as  to 
have  little  refemblance  to  the  originals.  The  only 
genuine  remains  of  the  old  druidic  poetry  are  in 
the  works  of  Oflian,  to  be  found  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland  ; true  and  elegant  tranflations  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  produdions  of  this  noble  heathen 
bard,  who  flourifhed  about  the  clofe  of  the  third 
century,  have  been  given  to  the  public  fome  years 
flnce,  by  Mr.  M‘Pherfon.  From  thefe  poems  it  is- 
apparent,  that  the  Celtic  poetry  confifted  of  feveral 
fpecies,  as  the  elegiac,  the  lyric,  heroic,  epic  and 
dramatic,  as  has  been  conftantly  aflerted  by  the 
lrifh  antiquaries  and  feveral  of  the  ancients  (y). 

The 

(y)  Fabricii  Bibl.  Lat.  p.  74.  Prudent,  apotheof.  v.  296. 
Sohn.  25.  p.  234. 
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The  elegiac  was  intirely  confined  to  funeral 
obfequies  and  other  ferious  fubjeCts. 

The  lyric  contained  their  love  fonnets,  pafloral 
pieces,  &c. 

The  heroic,  under  which  fpecies  v/e  may  com- 
prehend the  epic  and  in  fome  inftances  the  dram- 
atic, contained  the  poems  relative  to  their  hiftory  and 
aCtions  of  their  chiefs  ^ beautiful  fpecimens  of  this 
compofition  are  given  in  the  works  of  OlTian  ; they 
were  performed  generally  at  the  feafls  of  the  nobles, 
affemblies  of  the  Hate,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  the  ob- 
taining of  victory,  and  indeed  on  every  other 
public  occafion  (z) ; their  performance,  when  cir- 
cumftances  admitted,  was  grand  and  noble  ; the 
chiefs  being  feated  in  the  open  air  during  the  night, 
with  torch  light,  in  a circle,  on  mounds  of  turf  or 
fkins  of  wild  beafls  * the  bards  Handing  in  the 
centre,  recited  the  narrative  part,  in  a kind  of  re- 
citative accompanied  by  the  harp ; after  which,  the 
lyric  part  was  fung  in  full  chorus,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  were  frequently  introduced 
fymphonies  of  pure  inHrumental  mufic  by  the 
clarfacha,  Handing  on  the  outer  circumference  of 
the  circle  (a)  ^ fo  that  perhaps  there  was  not  a more 
augufl  and  noble  fpeCtacle,  than  to  hear  the  recital 
of  an  elegant  hifloric  production,  at  the  general 
alfembly  of  the  Hates,  when  the  mofl  eminent  bards 
throughout  the  realm  were  collected ; there  being 
the  greateH  probability  that  they  far  furpalTed,  in 
noble  fentiment,  beautiful  expreffion  and  true 

melody, 

(z)  Aram.  Marcell.  1.  17,  c.  13.  p.  146.  Diodor.  Sicul. 
1.  5.  212.  Liv.  42.  60.  and  ibe  Poems  of  Oflian. 

{a)  Poems  of  Oflian. 
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melody,  all  the  modern  compofitions  of  operas  and 
oratorios,  efpecially  after  the  eftabli fitment  of  the 
convention  of  Taragh.  /To  that  celebrated  infti- 
tution,  which  probably  was  eredted  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  the  ancient  Iberians,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
( b ) the  Celtic  poetry  in  thefe  iflands  feems  to  have 
been  indebted,  for  that  elegance  and  refinement 
which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Ofllan.  For  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  as  appears  from 
Oftfian  and  Hedtor  Boethius,  Fingall  or  Fynnan, 
called  by  the  Irifh  Fin  mac  Comhal  and  great 
grandfon  of  Connor  mor,  inftituted  a like  convention 
at  Selma  in  Scotland  (r)  ; fo  that  the  poems  of 
Offian  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  corredt  fpe- 
cimens  of  the  Celtic  poetry,  being  compofed  in  the 
moft  learned  and  refined  period  of  antiquity. 
After  thb  eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  dru- 
idic order  was  neglected,  their  poetry  fuffered  con- 
fiderable  diminutions,  efpecially  the  hiftoric,  though 
the  lyric  retained  its  perfedtion  feveral  centuries 
after,  and  fome  compofitions  of  that  fpecies  are 
ftill  to  be  found  in  Ii eland  and  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  excellent  in  their  kind. 

As  all,  or  moft  of  the  Celtic  poetry  was  fet  to 
mufic,  the  Irifh  antiquaries  have  faid  much  relative 
to  their  ancient  mufical  compofition ; but  how 
much  it  exceeded,  or  came  fiiort  of  the  modern, 
cannot  perhaps  be  determined,  it  not  being  certain, 
that  any  of  the  druidic  mufic  has  been  handed  down 
to  us.  'I  he  national  mufic,  found  at  this  day  both  in 
Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  has  great 

Vol.  II.  R originality, 

(/-)  Srralio.  1. .3.  p.  1 39. 

( c j Oifian,  Songs  of  Selma,  H.  Boethius,  1.  2. 
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originality,  and  is  far  from  wanting  merit,  being  of 
a plaintive  Rile,  but  exceedingly  expreflive,  and- 
well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people.  Whether 
the  druidic  mufic  refembled  any  of  thefe  is  not 
certain  ; there  is  found  in  fome  of  the  remote  parts 
of  the  ifles  of  Scotland,  mufic  of  a noble  fimple 
nature,  exceedingly  expreflive,  and  bearing  evi- 
dent marks  of  great  antiquity  ; it  is  faid  to  be  fome 
of  the  mufic  to  which  the  poems  of  Oflian  were 
originally  fet,  if  fo,  the  Hibernian  and  Britifh 
druids  cultivated  mufic  with  the  fame  fuccefs  they 
did  poetry  ; fome  alfo  of  the  Irifh  airs  appear  to  be 
very  old  and  if  they  are  not  fome  of  the  remains, 
are  at  lead:  in  imitation  of  their  ancient  mufic. 
We  muft  not  expedt  however,  that  the  Hibernian 
Celtic  mufic  contained  pieces  in  the  various  parts  of 
harmonic  compofition  ; its  merit,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  depended  intirely  on  melody,  and 
even  in  this,  of  no  great  latitude ; the  fcale  exceed- 
ing little  more  than  a Angle  odtave  in  the  diatonic, 
the  chromatic  was  entirely  unknown.  This  defeft 
however  in  the  druidic  mufical  fcale  did  not  pre- 
vent their  having  pieces  in  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
melodious  compofition ; as  the  penferofo,  allegro, 
martial,  &c.  • The  penferofo,  called  by  them 
geantraidheacht  ( d ) or  forrowful,  was  ufed  in  the 
requiem  of  the  dead,  and  on  other  folemn  occa-- 
iions  (<?).  The  allegro  called  tangotraidheacht  of 
delightful  was  ufed  in  their  dances,  and  generally 
adapted  to  their  lyric  compofitions.  The  amorojo -y 

called 

{d)  O Conor,  p.  68. 

(t?)  W hence  the  funeral  poems  were  called gear.an  or  for- 
rowfu'l  cities,  a,  name-  which  they  have  pr-eierved  to  this 
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called  fuantraidheacht  or  repofing,  was  adapted  to 
their  love  fonnets,  and  other  fubjedts  where  plain- 
tive foftnefs  was  required.  The  martial,  called 
golltraidheacht , was  uled  in  war  ; to  this  fpecies  alfo 
the  heroic  parts  of  their  hiftoric  poems  were  fet, 
and  was  frequently  performed  on  inftruments,  in 
their  hunting  matches.  From  the  poems  of  Ollian 
it  appears,  that  the  only  mufical  inftruments  known 
in  the  early  ages  to  the  Britifh  and  Hibernian  Geltes, 
were  the  harp  and  horn.  The  harp,  called  clarfachy 
was  nearly  of  the  fame  form  as  thofe  ufed  at  prefent 
by  the  Welch  and  Irifh,  only  inftead  of  having 
firings  of  gut  as  in  the  former,  or  wire  as  in  the  latter, 
was  ltrung  with  thongs  of  leather  (f),  and  feldom 
contained  more  than  eight  or  ten  llrings.  The 
harp  appears  to  be  the  original  inftrument  among 
all  nations  of  antiquity,  it  being  in  general  ufe  not 
only  among  all  the  Celtes,  but  alfo  among  the  He- 
brews, Greeks  and  Sarmatae.  The  horn  was  only 
ufed  in  war  and  the  chace,  and  was  no  other  than  the 
common  bugle-horn,  ftill  retained  by  the  common 
people^  and  our  modern  huntfmen.  Several  of 
the  ancients  affert,  that  the  Hebrews  and  Gauls 
were  acquainted  with  the  organ  •,  that  this  noble 
mufical  inftrument,  in  its  prefent  form,  was  known 
to  the  nations  of  antiquity,  is  not  in  the  leaft  pro- 
bable •,  it  is  certainly  of  modern  invention.  The 
Hebrew  word  huggah , which  has  been  generally 
tranftated  organ,  ftgnifies  any  tubical  inftrument* 
founded  by  wind,  or  in  general  a pipe.  The  Irifh 
antiquaries  relate,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  during  the  middle  ages,  ufed  two 

R 2 fpecies 
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(f)  Cam-brenlrs. 
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fpecies  of  wind  inftruments,-  called  Jiuic  and  adhar- 
caidh  cluil ; Jiuic  fignifies  a tube  or  pipe,  and  was 
probably  the  common  pipe;  adharcaidh  ciuil  fignifies 
a collection  of  pipes  joined  together,  and  appears 
to  be  no  other  than  the  bag-pipes,  fo  much  ufed  in 
Ireland  at  prefent ; as  neither  of  thefe  inftruments 
feem  to  have  been  known  in  this  ifland  in  the  days 
of  Oflian,  they  probably  were  introduced  by  the 
foreign  merchants  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  feem  to  be  of  Gallic  or  Iberian  origin,  and 
to  be  thofe  mentioned  by  the  Latin  writers,  under 
the  denomination  of  organs  (' g ).  As  to  the  trumpet 
and  drum,  mentioned  by  Cambrenfis,  they  were 
of  Scythic  origin,  and  introduced  by  the  Danes. 

Poetry  and  mufic  appear  to  have  been  the 
fciences,  cultivated  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  by  the 
druids ; though  their  knowledge  in  cofmography 
and  aftronomy  was  not  defpicable,  confidering  their 
mode  of  life,  and  their  total  want  of  inftruments 
proper  to  make  experiments  and  obfervations.  Their 
ideas  relative  to  the  origin  of  things  were  nearly  the 
fame  as  thofe  of  the  Egyptian  priefts  and  Perfian 
magi ; they  maintained  that  the  world  was  eternal, 
and  engendered  by  fire,  which  they  ccnfidered  the 
aCtive  principle  of  nature  (A)  ; that  the  principle 
oppofite  to  fire,  and  conftantly  at  variance  with  it, 
was  water  ; which  two  principles,  after  contending, 
together  for  fome  time,  would  alternately  fucceed, 
firft  water  and  then  fire ; that  during  the  dominion 

of 

t ) 1 i * ^ 

(g)  "The  bag-pipes  by  the  Latins  of  the  middle  ages  v.-as- 
frequently  called  the  travelling  organ.  Dufrefne’s  Glofs% 
font.  3.  , 

Juftin.  2.  Strabo.  L 4.  p.  197. 
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of  fire,  a total  change  fhould  take  place  in  the 
■univerfe,  and  the  earth  and  all  things  contained 
therein  would,  bv  that  adtive  principle  be  diliolved, 
but  in  a fhort  time  be  renewed  in  great  iplendor,  and 
men  refide  with  the  gods(/).  The  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe  and  a plurality  of  worlds,  at  this  time, 
received  by  the  learned  in  philofophy,  and  thought 
to  be  the  difcover.ies  of  the  latter  ages,  was  not 
only  maintained  by  the  Celtic  druids  but  by  the 
Egyptian  priefts,  and  indeed  by  moft  of  the  phi- 
lofophers  of  remote  antiquity  (k)  ■,  they  even  appear 
to  have  had  the  method  of  calculating  eclipfes,  and 
other  afpedts  of  the  planets  (/).  Diodorus  Siculus 
(m)  fays,  that  in  an  iiland  weft  of  the  Celtes,  the 
druids  brought  the  fun  and  moon  near  them ; 
whence  feveral  have  conjedtured  that  telefcopes 
were  not  unknown  in  thofe  early  periods  ; but  this 
certainly  was  not  the  cafe,  the  invention  of  optic 
inftruments  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  moderns. 
The  exprefliori  of  Diodorus,  of  bringing  the  fun  and 
moon  near  them,  probably  fignifies,  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  motions,  and  feems  to  refer 
to  the  calculation  of  eclipfes ; which  certainly  was 
not  performed  by  aftronomical  tables  as  at  prefent, 
but  by  cycles  of  nineteen  years;  a method,  though 
not  corredt  to  an  hour  and  fometimes  a day,  yet 
was  fufficient  for  thefe  ancient  philofophers ; it 
encreafed  their  confequence  with  the  people.  They 
appear  alfo  to  have  formed  the  ftars  into  conftella- 

tions. 


(i)  Strabo.  I.  4.  p.  197. 

(/)  A mm.  Marcell.  I.  14.  c.  9. 
c.  9.  («)  Teinora,  book  7. 


(k)  Herodotus. 

('«)  Diod.  o.c.  1.  6. 
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tions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  northern  hemifphere  •, 
but  how  for  they  fucceeded  in  this,  it  is  not  poflible 
to  determine,  though  fome  of  their  names  are  men- 
tioned by  Olfian. 

In  their  chronology,  called  by  them  chronog  (p), 
they  calculated  time  by  the  night,  beginning  at 
funfet,  according  to  the  general  practice  of  antir 
quity  i their  feafons  were  generally  regulated  by 
the  moon,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts,  and  their  years  by  the  fun,  whence  the 
ancient  Irifh  for  a year  is  bealaine  (p). 

In  mathematical  knowledge  they  feem  to  have 
been  extremely  defective,  it  not  being  certain  what 
method  they  had  of  numerating  and  performing 
arithmetical  calculations.  They  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  fome  geometrical  figures,  as 
the  circle,  triangle,  fquare,  and  polygon  (<?),  but 
the  external  form  of  thefe  bodies,  probably  termi- 
nated their  geometrical  knowledge  ; indeed  living 
in  an  uncultivated  country,  and  leading  an  un- 
fettled life,  they  were  not  under  the  necefiity  of 
cultivating  geometry  like  the  Egyptians.  In  ana- 
tomy, they  appear  to  have  had  a fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  the  mufcles,  veins  and  nerves,  as  they 
frequently  divined  by  them  in  their  facrifices  (r). 
In  furgery  they  generally  applied  herbs  to  wounds 
and  fractures ; indeed  vegetables  compofed  the 
whole  of  their  materia  medica,  and  they  applied 
them  in  all  phyfical  cafes,  both  internal  and  external, 

though 

i 

v 

(o)  O Brien’s  Diftionarv.  x 

(/)  Cast.  Com.  ].  6.  Tacit,  mor.  Germ. 

(?)  Aventin.  I.  i.  Ifidor.  Glols. 

(r)  Tacit.  1.  14. 
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though  the  generality  of  difeafes  were  attempted 
to  be  cured  by  charms  and  incantations. 

Their  morality  confifted  of  fhort  fentences  or 
proverbs,  which  they  obliged  the  people  to  retain 
in  their  memories ; the  principal  of  which  were,  to 
fear  the  gods,  do  no  ill,  and  lludy  to  be  valiant  (s'). 

But  the  fcience  to  which  the  druids  paid  the 
greateft  attention  was  that  of  divination,  to  be 
perfect  mailer  of  which,  was  thought  to  be  un- 
attainable by  any  one  perfon ; wherefore  it  was 
divided  into  clalfes,  that  each  druid  might  apply  to 
the  cultivation  of  feme  particular  branch,  whence 
the  feveral  orders  of  the  druids  were  denominated 
from  the  fpecies  of  divination  they  profeffed. 

The  fublime  parts  of  their  philofophy  and  theo- 
logy were  firft  taught  their  pupils  in  the  fchools  of 
the  bards  under  fidion  and  allegory  (/),  after  the 
manner  of  the  orientals  and  all  remote  nations  of 
antiquity,  but  were  not  explained  until  their  ad- 
million  into  the  druid  order. 

To  this  concife  account  of  the  druidic  learning, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the  fyllem  of 
education  given  by  them  to  the  people  ^ referving 
a more  circumltantial  explanation  of  their  erudition, 
till  we  fully  treat  of  the  religion,  poetry,  mulic, 
architecture,  army,  navy,  cuiloms  and  manners 
of  the  ancient  pagan  Irifli,  under  diftind  heads. 

The  Celtic  nations  have  ever  been  looked  on  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous people ; the  lower  orders  undoubtedly  were  fo, 
but  this  certainly  was  not  the  cafe  with  the  noblefs. 

There 


(s)  Diogenes  Laert.  premn.  p.  4. 

(t)  Ibid.  p.  4. 
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There  was  perhaps  no  nation  of  antiquity,  where 
the  education  of  the  young  nobility,  was  fo  much 
attended  to  as  among  the  ancient  Irifh  ; they  were 
not  only  initiated  early  into  the  ufe  of  arms,  but 
conftantly  went  through  a regular  courfe  of  oratory, 
hiftory,  poetry  and  rnufic,  in  the  academies  of  the 
bards  *,  from  whence,  if  they  thought  proper,  they 
were  admitted  into  thedruidic  order, and  initiatedinto 
all  their  myftic  rites ; for  which  reafon  we  find  that 
feveral  of  the  ancient  Irifh  kings  were  not  only  bards 
but  druids.  Even  the  fair  fex  were  not  negleCted, 
and  the  ancient  Hibernian  ladies  received  an  edu- 
cation, according  to  their  mode  of  life,  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  that  of  the  moderns.  The  young  ladies 
in  the  early  ages,  fo  far  from  being  put  under  the 
care  of  foreign  tutorefles  collected  from  the  lower 
people,  without  education,  fentiment  and  often 
without  principle,  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
druids,  who  paid  conftant  attention  to  their  mental 
and  corporeal  accomplishments  ( u ) ; whilft  rnufic, 
eloquence  and  poetry  embellifhed  their  minds,  the 
exercife  of  the  cbace,  archery  and  throwing  the 
lance,  ferved  to  give  their  bodies  health,  vigour 
and  beauty,  the  conftant  charaCteriftics  of  the 
Celtic  ladies ; even  the  line  did  not  terminate  here, 
.thofe  who  attained  to  perfection  the  learning  of  the 
bards,  on  application,  were  admitted  into  the 
druidic  order  (w),  and  initiated  into  all  the  fublime 
tenets  of  their  religion  and  philofophy,  where  they 
became  the  prieftefles  in  feveral  modes  of  their 

worfhip, 

(«)  Poems  of  OiTian,  Colgan.  Aft.  Sanft.  Probus.  1.  z. 
cap.  14. 

{.iv)  Poems  of  Oifjan; 
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worfhip,  and  were  often  chofen  in  preference  to 
the  druids  themfelves,  in  drawing  prefages  from 
the  blood  and  entrails  of  the  victims  offered  in 
facrifice  (#). 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Chriffian  religion, 
and  the  druidic  order  being  abolifhed,  the  Hiber- 
nian fyftem  of  education  as  well  as  learning  fuffered 
confiderable  alterations.  For  the  feveral  fciences 
being  clothed  in  a foreign  language,  few,  except 
thofe  intended  for  the  prieiihood,  would  be  at  the 
trouble  of  cultivating  knowledge  of  fuch  difficult 
accefs ; efpecially,  as  it  was  different  from  that 
they  had  been  accuftomed  to.  In  confequence,  the 
education  of  the  laity,  and  even  the  noblefs,  were 
not  much  attended  to  ; and  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Englifh,  the  wars  attending  the  conftant  ftruggle 
for  liberty,  for  near  400  years,  fo  far  perverted 
the  mind  from  literary  purfuits,  that  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  few  of  the  Irifh  nobility,  could  either 
read  or  write  (y). 

(x)  Relig.  des.Gnuls.  Poems  of  Ofllan. 

(j)  Cox’s  Hill,  of  Ireland. 
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Advertifement. 

HE  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 


X Irish  Language  published  in  the 
Year  1772  being  out  of  print,  and  much  in- 
quired after,  the  Author  bellowed  part  of  his 
leifure  in  correcting  and  making  additions  to 
it ; but  being  called  upon  to  attend  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country  at  this  critical  period,  he 
left  his  papers  in  the  hands  of  a friend  to 
difpofe  of  as  he  fhould  think  proper.  On 
confulting  fome  learned  and  judicious  friends, 
they  agreed  that  the  Effay  thus  revifed  and 
improved  would  be  a moft  acceptable  pre- 
fent  to  the  curious  ; in  compliance  with  this 
determination,  the  Editor  now  prefents  it 
to  the  Public  as  the  Eighth  Number  of 
the  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis, 
hoping  that  the  unavoidable  abfence  of  the 
Author  will  be  admitted  as  an  excufe  for 
any  errors  that  may  appear  in  it. 
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PREFACE. 


IRELAND,  properly  fo  called,  was  probably 
the  firft  of  the  Eritifh  ides  that  got  the  Name  of 
Thule,  as  being  the  fir  ft  the  Carthaginians  met 
with  fteering  their  courfe  northward,  when  they 
departed  from  Cape  Fineftre  the  northern  head-land 
of  Spain.  And  this  ifland  feems  to  be  the  fame 
faid  by  Ariftotle  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  Lib.  de  mirabil.  aufcultat.  where  he 
fays,  “ extra  columnas  Herculis  aiunt  in  mari  a 
Carthaginenfibus  infulam  fertilem  inventam,  ut 
quae  tarn  fy  I varum  copia,  quam  fluminibus  navi- 
gationi  idoneis  abundet,  cum  reliquis  frudibus 
floreat  vehementer,  diftans  a continente  plurimum 
dierum  itinere,  &c.” 

Bochart  confirms  this  by  what  he  obferves  that 
the  ancient  writer  Antonius  Diogenes  (who  wrote 
twenty-four  books  of  the  ftrange  things  related  of 
Thule,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great)  had  his  hiftory  from  certain  tables  of  cyprefs 
wood  digged  at  Tyrus  out  of  the  tombs  of  Mantima 
and  Dercelis,  who  had  gone  from  Tyrus  to  Thule, 
and  had  remained  fome  time  there. 

The  fituation  of  Thule  has  been  much  contro- 
verted • yet  all  agree  it  was  fome  place  towards 
the  north,  with  refpedt  to  the  fir  ft  difcoverers,  and 
Vol.  II.  a many 
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Many  make  it  to  be  one  of  the  Britifh  ides.  This 
agrees  perfe&ly  with  the  fituation  of  Ireland,  for 
the  Carthaginians  in  failing  from  Cadiz  having  once 
cleared  Cape  St.  Vincent,  had  Ireland  in  a direct 
northern  courfe  before  them. 

The  ancients  feem  moRIy  to  agree,  that  Thule 
was  one  of  thofe  iflands  that  are  called  Britifh. 
Strabo,  one  of  the  moil  ancient  and  bed:  geogra- 
phers extant,  fpeaks  thus ; Pytheas  Maffilienfis  fays, 
it  is  about  Thule,  the  furthelt  north  of  all  the 
Britifh  ides-.  Yet  he  himfelf  maketh  it  nearer  than 
Pytheas  did  : But  I think,  fays  he,  that  northern 
bound  to  be  much  nearer  to  the  fouth  ; for  they 
who  furvey  that  part  of  the  globe,  can  give  no 
account  beyond  Ireland,  an  ide  which  lies  not  far 
tov/ards  the  north,  before  Britain ; inhabited  by 
wild  people  almoft  ftarved  with  cold  ; there,  there- 
fore, I am  of  opinion  the  utmolt  bound  is  to  be 
placed  ; fo  that  in  his  opinion,  that  which  he  calls- 
Ireland  mud  be  Thule  {a). 

Catullus  is  of  the  fame  mind. 

Sive  trans  altas 
Graditur  Alpes, 

Caefaris  vifens 
Monument  a magni, 

Gallicum  Rhenum, 

Horribilefque  et 
TJltimos  Britannos. 

Whether  He  o’er  the  Alps  his  way  purftie^ 

The  mighty  Caefar’s  monuments  to  view, 

As  Gallic  Rhine  and  Britons  that  excel 
In  fiercenefs,  who  on  the  earth’s  limits  dwell! 

Served 


t 


i/t)  Canid.  Br.  p.  1407. 


P R E F A C E: 

Serves  iturum  Caefarem  in  ultimos  orbis 
Britannos.  Hor.  (b). 

Prefer ve  thou  Caefar  fife,  we  thee  implore, 

Bound  to  the  world’s  remote!!  Britons  Chore. 

Caerulus  baud  aliter  cum  dimicat  incola  ThuleSj 
A^mina  falcifero  circumvenit  adta  covina. 

Si licus  It  alicus. 

As  Thule’s  blue  inhabitants  furround 

Their  foes  with  chariots  hook’d,  arid  them  confound. 

Pliny  places  Thule  among  the  Britifh  ides,  and 
Tacitus  (c)  fays,  when  the  Roman  navy  failed 
about  Britain,  defpedta  elf  et  Thule,  “ they  faw 
Thule  alfo.” 

Statius  ad  Claud.  Uxorem,  defcribes  Thule  to 
the  weltward  of  Britain. 

• et  fe  gelidas  irem  manfuras  ad  Ardtas, 

Vel  fuper  Hefperiae  vada  caligantia  Thules. 

If  in  the  cold  north  I go  to  abide, 

Or  on  dark  feas  which  weftern  Thule  hide. 

Although  the  Romans  never  were  in  Ireland, 
yet  Statius,  with  the  liberty  of  a poet,  has  certainly 
brought  them  there  in  this  verfe,  apparently  for  the 
honour  of  having  them  in  Thule. 

tu  difce  patrem,  quantufque  nigrantem 

Fludtibus  occiduis,  felloque  Hyperione  Thulen 
Intrarit,  mandata  gerens. 

Learn,  from  thy  fight,  how  glorious  he  was, 

When  he  did  with  the  fenate’s  order  pafs 

a i O’er 

/ 

( b ) Lib.  i.  od.  35,  (c)  Vita  Agric.  fupra. 
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P R E F A C E. 

O’er  to- dark  Thule,  in  that  ocean,  weft. 

Where  Phoebus  gives  his  weary  horfesreft  (d). 

Qu.  Where  could  he  conduct  them  weftward* 
from  Britain,  but  to  Thule1 — to  Ireland. 

Sic  R.  Sibbald  explains  the  tranfmarinse  Gentes 
or  Scotorum  a Circio,  i.  e.  the  Scots  from  the 
north- weft  and  beyond  the  Teas,  mentioned  by 
Bede,  to  be  Scots  and  Pights,  becaufe,  fays  he, 
Ireland  cannot  be  laid  to  lie  to  the  north-weft  of 
tine  Roman  province..  I do  affirm  the  Scoti  or 
northern  Irifh,  from  whom  all  expeditions  palled 
into  Albion,  lie  due  north-weft  of  the  Roman 
province. 

Ireland  was  ever  antiently  remarkable  for  learn- 
ing, it  was  the  infula  fandtorum.  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus  fays,  i’e'pnh,  w©-  III  Taj  TTiecCTt,  HJ §0;  §'vcrfjcee~f. 
Upon  which  words  Holftenius  thus  remarks,  iVg»*r 
ilia  infula  eft,  quae  hodie  Hibernia  dicitur.  Arifto- 

teleS  de  Mundo  : E » rco  umuvkr  ys  pw  iqcrot  fjteyif^ti  T» 
T'jyycii»<n  5c ran  $vo,  Bgsrawxod  htyoptnaA,  AbiCicn  y.ctl  iVgvj).  In 
Oceano  infulce  ditce  fit<z  flint , quam  maxime , quas  Bri- 
tannicas  apellant,  Albion  et  Ierna : de  hac  vide  plur. 
apud  Andr.  Schottum  lib.  n.  Obfervat.  cap.  20: 
Fefto  Avieno  in  ora  maritima  Hibernia  vocatur 
facra  infula.  Quod  quam  aliam  ob  caufam  fecerit 
nunc  non  fuccurrit,  nift  quod  * i’*^  legerit  pro 
To  I0»i«o»,  r’sguo^©-,  Ae^c*;©-.  Et  faemininum  Agws,  quod 
apud  Orpheum  legitur  Argon,  v.  1179.  F 

VY)<70 t a. jCtiv it  I ’t(>V  'll (f). 

Feftus- 

(<ft  Camd.  fupra. 

* Sacerdos.  Augur  a Plutarcho  vedtitur  l^W-pro 

SgfScn,  to,  vidtima,  facrificia. 

(<9  Holften.  in  Steph.  Byzant.  de  urb.  p.  144. 
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Feftus  Avienus  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
therefore  this  was  not  named  the  holy  ifiand  after 
St.  Patrick’s  converfion,  as  fome  think,  for  he  did 
mot  arrive  here  till  the  beginning  of  the- fifth  cen- 
tury ; this  mull  therefore  be  the  ifland  facred  to 
Apollo  (that  is  to  Baal)  of  which  Diodorus  Siculus 
makes  particular  mention.  See  p.  281. 

Thus,  Amgrimus  Jonas  defcribes  Thule  (f)  : 

• penetravit  ad  Indos, 

Ingeniumque  potens  ultima  Thule  colit. 

His  eloquence  did  reach  the  utmoft  Indies, 

And  powerful  wit  enlightened  fartheft  Thule. 

And  then  he  adds ; from  whence  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred,  that  either  Britain  or  (as  Pliny  will  have 
it)  fome  ifland  of  Britain  was  the  ultima  Thule  4 
yet  Sibbald  will  interpret  fome  ifland  of  Britain  to 
be  Britain  itfelf. 

Again,  “ In  the  hifiory  of  the  kings  of  Norway, 
it  is  faid  that  king  Magnus,  in  an  expedition  to  the 
Orcades,  Hebrides,  Scotland  and  Britain,  touched 
alfo  at  the  ifland  of  Thule  and  fubdued  it.”  Here 
Scotland,  Britain  and  Thule  are  very  plainly 
diftinguifhed. 

Wernerus  Ralwingus  fays,  in  the  time  of  pope 
Linus  arofe  the  Scottifh  nation  of  Picfts  and  Hiber- 
nians in  Albion,  which  is  a part  of  England  ; that 
is,  a nation  of  Piets  and  Hibernians  arole  in  Albion 
a part  of  England.  As  plain  and  intelligible  as 
this  is,  Sibbald  will  have  Hibernia  to  be  part  of 
Scotland. 

Strabo  always  mentions  Thule  and  Britain  as 
the  Britifli  ifles.  Speaking  of  Pytheas’s  blunders, 

he 

(f)  Specimen  Ifland.  liift.  p.  p.  i«o. 
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lift  fays,  O'Vi  riySfa;  o Mair0'a?iiwT»;s  SV.wv  eiv«i  (pi7-.o(?o<p(&‘) 

ipiL'S'i'ra.T®^  r,7.e[^Yi  iv  ol;  to.  n rigi  Qtihiti  BpcTancc^  yiuy^a(pg. 

.Quod  Pytheas  Maflilienfis,  cum  vifus  fit  Philofo- 
phus  elfe,  in  defcriptione  Thules  ac  Britanniae, 
mendaciffimus  deprehenditur. 

And  thus  an  anonymous  author  (g)  in  the  life  of 
St.  Cadrac,  extracted  ex  membranis  monafterii  S. 
Huberti  in  Ardenna,  fpeaking  of  the  migration  of 
the  Irifh,  fays,  “ Pabtolus  igitur  Afiae  fluviug 
Choriam  Lvdiamque  regiones  dividit,  fuper  quern 
Chorifchon  urbem  manus  antiqua  fundavit  ^ cujus 
incola  lingua,  et  cultu  nationem  Graeci  multimodi 
laboris  negotiis  ferviebant,  &c. — itque  llliricos  ex- 
euntes  flu6tus?  inter  Baleares  infulas  devecfi  ebufum 
Hifpanicum  intraverunt.  Nec  multo  poll  per 
Gaditanas  undas  occidentale  pelagus  ingreili,  ap- 
pulfi  funt,  rupibus  quae  vifus  hominum  altitudine 
excedentes,  antiqui  erroris  fama,  columnae  Herculis 
didtae  fuerunt.  Hinc  illius  Africo  vento  exurgente 
poft  immenfa  pericula  in  Tyle  vel  Thule  ultimam 
detorquentur. 

Some  derive  the  name  Thule  from  the  Arabic 
word  Tute,  which  fignifies  afar  off,  and  think  it 
was  in  allufion  to  this  the  poets  ufually  called  it 
ultima  Thule.  Bochart  derives  it  from  a Phoenician 

A • 

.word  fignifying  darknefs.  But  the  words  Thual 
and  Thuathal  in  the  Irifh  ^and  probably  in  the 
Punic  language  fignified  the  north,  as  alfo  the  left 
hand,  agreeable  to  the  oriental  manner  of  naming 
the  cardinal  points  with  refpedt  to  their  looking 
towards  the  call  in  their  devotions.  Thus  the 
north  part  of  Munfter,  in  old  manufcripts  is  called 
Thuathal- Mhumhan  or  Thuat h - M humh an , in  Englifh 

Thomond , 

(g)  Colg.  p.  495.  col.  1. 
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Thomond,  and  the  Couth  part  of  the  fame  province 
is  named  Deas-Mhumhan , in  Englifh  Defntond.  So 
fdfo  the  northern  province  of  Ireland  retains  the 
word  Thual  to  this  day,  in  Coige  cfhualle  & corrupte 
Coige  Vila  (the  th  being  an  hiatus)  in  Englifh 
Ulfter.  See  the  Irifh  names  of  the  cardinal  Points 
more  fully  explained  at  page  2 69  of  the  following 
Etfay. 

To  what  I have  already  faid  I will  adjoin  the 
opinion  of  a gentleman  who  has  made  many  curious 
refearches  into  the  antiquities  of  Great  Britain. 
“ The  Thule  of  the  ancients  feems  moft  clearly  to 
have  been  Ireland,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Statius  addrelfes  a poem  to  Crifpinus,  whole  father 
had  carried  the  emperor’s  commands  to  Thule. 

tu  difce  patrem,  quantufque  nigrantem 

Fludtibus  ncciduis , fejjoque  Hyperions  Thulen 
Intravit  mandata  gerens. 

It  fhould  alfo  feem,  from  other  parts  of  the  fame 
poem,  that  this  general  had  eroded  from  Scotland 
to  the  north  of  Ireland  or  Thule  : 

Quod  fi  te  magno  tellus  freenata  parent! 

Accipiat,  quantum  ferns  exultabit  Araxes  ? 

Quanta  Caledonios  attollet  gloria  campos  ? 

Cum  tibi  longaevus  referet  trucis  incola  terrae, 

Hie  fuetus  dare  jura  parens,  hoc  cefpite  turmas 
Affari ; nitidas  fpeculas,  caftellaque  longe. 

Afpicis  ? ille  dedit  cinxitque  haec  maenia  foffa. 

Statius,  v.  14. 

Crifpinus’s  father,  therefore,  mult  have  redded 
fome  time  in  Scotland,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Thule  or  Ireland;  for  -the  Hebrides  (the  only  land  to 
die  weft  except  Ireland)  could  not  have  been  of  fufti- 

cient 
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cient  confequence  for  the  emperor’s  commiflion,  or 
the  fortifications  alluded  to  ; befides,  that  the  ex- 
preflion  of  fejjoque  Hyperione  implies,  that  the  land 
lay  confiderably  to  the  weftward  (A). 

Although  Ireland  be  the  firtl  Thule  difeovered 
by  the  Carthaginians,  fays  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
yet  it  is  not  that  Thule  in  which  the  Romans  were 
and  made  conquelt  of-,  for  it  is  certain  they  never 
were  in  Ireland,  properly  fo  called.  The  Horejii , 
that  is  the  Highlanders  were  called  Hyberni , fays  he, 
as  being  a colony  from  Ireland.  Yet  Strabo  fays, 
Qui  lernen-Britanniam  viderunt,  nihil  de  Thule 
dicunt  (/).  But  feeing  Scotland  has  thofe  within 
herfelf  who  are  able  to  trace  her  original  from  the 
higheft  antiquity,  I will  only  point  out  the  fountain 
from  whence  I can  conceive  thefe  truths  are  to  be 
drawn,  and  offer  fome  things  which  I would  have 
them  diligently  to  confider ; for  in  this  point  f 
profefs  myfelf  a fceptick. 

Firft  therefore  of  their  original,  and  then  of  the 
place  from  whence  they  were  tranfplanted  into 
Ireland.  For  it  is  plain,  that  out  of  Ireland  (an 
ifiand  peopled  by  the  Britons)  they  came  over  into 
Britain  ; and  that  they  were  feated  in  Ireland  when 
they  firfi:  became  known  to  writers  by  that  name. 

So  Claudian  fpeaking  of  their  inroads  into  Britain  j 

■ totam  cum  Scotus  Hibernem,  * 

Movit  et  infeito  fpumavit  remige  Thetis. 

When  Scots  came  thund’ring  from  the  Irifh  fhores 
And  th’  ocean  trembled  ftruck  with  hoftile  oars. 

In 

{b)  See  The  poflibility  of  approaching  the  north  pole  dif- 
puifed,  in  page  62  of  Milcellanies  by  the  Iron.  Daines  Bar- 
rington. London  1781.  Quarto. 

(?)  Lib.  1.  p.  36.  * Iernam 
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In  another  place, 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  ^lacialis  Hiberne.  * 

And  frozen  Ireland  moan’d  the  crowding  heaps 
Of  murthered  Scots  ( k ).  , 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Ireland  came  from  Britain. 
Ireland  was  inhabited  by  Scots.  Paulus  Orofius. 
lib.  i.  cap.  2.  He  is  an  author  of  the  fifth  century. 

Gildas  who  muft  have  perfectly  known  that 
country,  allures  us,  that  in  the  6th  century  the 
Pi£ts  and  the  Scots  inhabited  Ireland.  Bafnage 
Hilt.  Ecclef.  (/).  This  teftimony  of  Gildas  is  con- 
firmed in  our  antient  topography. 

It  was  a received  opinion  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
pertius, who  lived  under  Auguftus  Caefar,  that  the 
Irifh  were  defcended  from  the  Scythians,  witnefs 
that  verfe,  lib.  4.  el.  3. 

Hibernique  Getae,  pidtoque  Britannia  curru. 
Whence  it  appears  that  the  Irifh  were  defcended 
from  the  Getae  (Goths)  a branch  of  the  Scythians, 
the  common  origin  of  all  the  Celtic  tribes  who 
inhabited  Europe. 

Scytae  in  quarta  aetate  mundi  obtinuerint  Hiber- 
niam,  fays  Ufher  (;«). 

Britones  in  tertia  mundi  aetate  in  Britanniam, 
Scoti  in  quarta  venerunt  in  Hiberniam.  Huntingdon, 
lib.  1. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Scoti  were  a colony  of 
the  Scytae ; that  they  were  the  fame  people,  and 
even  preferved  and  bore  the  fame  name  with  the 
alteration  of  one  letter  only,  the  0 for  they,  owing 

to 

* Icrne.  (^)  Camd.  Brit.  p.  cxliy. 

Vol.  I.  p.  747.  Prim.  p.  731. 
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to  the  difference  of  pronunciation,  Scoyt#,  Scot#, 
Scoti  for  Scytx  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
word  Celt*  is  likewife  a corruption  of  Scyt*,  in 
procefs  of  time  probably  called  Schelt#  or  Skelta , 
Kelt ^ or  Celt#. 

Ferociflimi  Gallorum  funt,  qui  fub  feptentrionem 
habitant  et  Scythae  vicini  funt ; dicunt  ex  iis  non- 
nullos  antropophagos  elfe,  ficut  Britannos  qui  Irin 
inhabitant. 

Galatae  qui  ad  feptentrionem  vergunt  et  Scytiae 
vicini  funt,  ferociflimi  funt-,  eorum  nonnullos  dicunt 
hominibus  vefci,  ul  Britannos  qui  Irim  inhabitant. 

Diodorus  Siculus  («)  fuppofes,  as  a thing  known 
and  out  of  difpute,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
were  Britons,  and  confequently  defcended  from 
the  Gauls,  Galatae,  Skeltse  or  Celts. 

Buchanan  (0)  confirms  the  Irifh  hiftory,  that 
numbers  of  Spaniards  fled  to  Ireland,  being  much 
difquieted  in  their  own  country  by  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans,  and  that  all  the  north  lide  of  Spain 
was  poflefled  by  Gallic  colonies.  He  contradicts 
Tacitus,  who  fays,  the  weft  fide  of  Albium  was 
poflefled  immediately  by  Spaniards,  but  that  they 
came  from  Ireland  ; for,  fays  he,  all  our  annals 
relate  that  the  Scots  paflfed  more  than  once  out  of 
Ireland  into  Albium  firft  of  all  under  Ferguflus 
fon  of  Ferchard.  And  Eede’s  account  of  the 
Scythians  coming  to  Ireland  by  diflrefs  of  weather 
correfponds  with  our  Irifh  hiftory. 

At  what  period  thefe  Spaniards  or  mixture 
of  Spaniards  and  Carthaginians  emigrated  from 

Spaiq 
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Spain  to  Ireland  is  varioufly  related  by.  Irifh 
hiftorians. 

Keating  from  various  authors  fixes  this  emigration 
from  Spain  at  the  280th  year  after  Pharaoh 
perifhed  in  the  Red  Sea  to  1000  years  before 
.Chrift;  but  it  is  moft  probable  it  was  about  the 
time  of  Aldrubal’s  defeat  in  Spain  by  Scipio  and 
his  brother  Cneius,  that  is  about  216  years  before 
Chrift ; for.  at  that  time  the  Carthaginians  were  not 
only  repulfed  in  Spain  but  in  Africa,  and  the 
Balearic  iflands  likewife ; and  many  of  the  cantons 
of  Spain  at  this  time  threw  off  the  Carthaginian 
yoke  and  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power.  Some 
of  the  Irifh  hiftorians  agree  in  this  period. 

Here  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  all  agree 
that  Milefius,  who  headed  this  colony  from  Spain, 
was  only  fo  named  on  this  expedition  from  mil  a 
.champion,  and  that  his  proper  name  was  Gallamh , 
i.  e.  the  white  hand,  and  this  method  of  naming 
became  common,  as  red  hand,  withered  hand,  &c. 

The  old  name  of  Leinfter  was  Galliain , that  is, 
the  country  of  the  Galls  ; many  places  yet  retain 
the  name  as  Dun-na-Gall  (Donnegal),  Fion-na-Gall 
(Fingal),  Port-m-Gall  (Gallorum  portus)  Galway, 
,or  Gallamhain , i.  e.  amnis  Gallorum,  Tuamdalhalan 
now  Tuam,  with  many  others. 

In  travelling  through  Ireland  we  frequently  meet 
with  mounts  or  raths,  the  repofitories  of  the  illuftrious 
dead.  In  two  very  remarkable  paiTages  of  the  Iliad 
the  poet  intimates,  that  this  was  the  practice  both’  of 
the  antient  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  their  manner 
of  burying  their  dead,  particularly  of  their  heroes 
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and  eminent  men,  of  which  the  monument  of  Patro- 
clus  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  Hedtor 
in  the  laft,  are  remarkable  infiances.  See  alfo  Virgil’s 
iEneid  lib.  11.  &c.  Lucan’s  Pharfalia,  lib.  8.  Et 
regnum  cineres  extrudto  monte  quiefeunt.  The 
iriili  had  alfo  the  common  letter  and  the  Ogham  ; 
and  that  they  were  both  in  ufe  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  is  evident  from  this  paffage  in  theantient  book 
of  Ballimote,  fol.  146.  Fiachra  Mac  Eacha  Muigh- 
mheadhon  (Righ  Eirin)  do  ghuin  fan  gcath  ro  fhroin 
for  Muineachaibh  i Gcaenre.  A ecc  dia  gonaibh 
iar  tteacht  go  Hui-mac-uais  Midhe,  ro  cladh  a leacht 
& ro  laigh,  a f’neart  for  au  feribh,  a Ainm  Oghaim ; 
i.  e.  Fiacra  fon  of  Eacha  Moymedon  was  mortally- 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Caonry,  wherein  he  was 
victorious  againft  the  Momonians.  On  his  return 
to  Hy-mac-uais  in  Meath,  he  died  of  his  wounds, 
H is  funeral  leacht  was  eredted,  and  on  his  tomb 
was  inferibed  his  name  in  the  Ogam  character. 
N.  B.  The  battle  of  Caonry  was  fought  A.  D.  380. 

That  the  Latin  language  was  in  later  ages  the 
common  dialedt  of  the  Africans  as  well  as  the 
Punic,  we  learn  from  St.  Auguftine,  who  fays  he 
learned  the  Latin  in  Africa  inter  blandimenta  r,u~ 
tricum : and  the  fame  author  alfo  notifies  the  decay 
of  the  Punic  language  in  another  part  of  his  works, 
viz.  de  verbis  Apoftoli.  “ Proverbium  notum  eit 
Punicum  quod  quidem  Latine  vobis  dicam,  quia 
Punice  non  omnes  noltis.”  St.  Hierome  alfo 
writing  to  a young  noble  Roman  lady  called  De- 
metrias,  being  in  Africa,  fays,  “ Stridor  Punrcae 
linguae  procacia  tibi  fefeennina  cantabit” — “ the 
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jarring  Punie  language  fhall  fmg  thee  bawdy  Tonga 
at  thy  wedding.”  From  thefe  authorities  we  may 
conclude,  the  Latin  language  and  the  Roman 
letter  were  common  even  in  Carthage  in  the  time 
of  Plautus,  and  that  the  Punic  fpeech  givien  by 
that  author  in  his  comedy  of  the  Poenulus,  was 
written  in  the  Roman  letter. 

The  pofitive  affertions  of  all  the  Irifh  hiftorians, 
that  their  anceftors  received  the  ufe  of  letters 
diredly  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  concurrence 
of  them  all  in  affirming  that  feveral  colonies  from 
Africa  fettled  in  Ireland,  induced  the  author  of  the 
following  effiay,  who  had  made  the  antient  and 
modern  language  of  Ireland  his  peculiar  itudy  for 
Tome  years  paft,  to  compare  the  Phoenician  dialed: 
or  Bearla  Feni  of  the  Irifh  with  the  Punic  or  lan- 
guage of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  affinity  of  the  language,  worfhip  and  man- 
ners of  the  Carthaginians,  with  thofe  of  the  ancient 
Irifh  appeared  To  very  Prong,  be  communicated 
his  difcoveries  from  time  to  time  to  Tome  gentlemen 
well  (killed  in  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
eaftern  nations  ; their  approbation  of  this  rude 
fketch  induced  the  author  to  offer  it  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  thofe  who  have  greater  abilities  and 
more  leifure  to  profecute  fuch  a work. 

Well  knowing  the  ridiculous  light  moft  etymolo- 
gifts  are  held  in,  the  author  has  trod  with  all  poffible 
caution  in  this  very  remote  path  of  antiquity.  The 
arbitrary  liberties  taken  by  fome  etymologies  have 
juftly  drawn  on  them  the  cenfure  of  the  learned. 
Their  general  rule  of  the  commutation  of  letters 
has  often  led  many  aftray,  and  caufed  them  to  lofe 
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fight  of  the  radical  word  and  its  primitive  fenfe 
thus  for  example,  the  word  adder  may  by  an  ety- 
mologic unacquainted  with  the  Englifh  language 
be  turned  to  otler,  for  the  a and  o being  both 
broad  vowels  are  commutable,  and  the  word  may- 
be written  odder  \ the  d being  alfo  commutable 
with  t,  the  word  may  be  formed  to  otter,  an  animal 
of  a very  different  fpecies  from  the  primitive  word 
adder . 

Monfieur  Bullet  in  his  Memoirs  de  la  Langue 
Celtique,  has  been  guilty  of  the  fame  error,  in  his 
etymon  of  the  Britifh  names  of  rivers,  towns,  &c; 
as  is  obferved  by  the  ingenious  tranflator  of  Mr. 
Mallet’s  northern  antiquities  {p) ; and  the  learned 
Lhwyd  has  in  my  humble  opinion  fucceeded  little 
better  in  his  collation  of  the  Irilli  language  with  the 
Bifcayan  or  Bafque;  between  which  I do  aver 
there  is  no  affinity,  but  between  the  Irifh  and  the 
Punic  I think  I may  affirm  there  is  a greater  affinity, 
than  between  the  Irifh  and  any  other  ancient  lan- 
guage whatever. 

Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Hebrew  characters  now  ufed  by  the  Jews  were  firft 
invented  by  Ezra.  Scaliger  is  fo  much  convinced 
of  this,  he  reproaches  every  one  who  is  not  of  the 
fame  opinion  ; in  his  epiftol.  ad  Thompfonum  8 c 
Ubertum,  he  affirms,  Graecas  literas  a Phcenicibus 
natas  quibus  omnes  olim  et  Cananaei  et  Hebraei  ufr 
funt,  adhucque  Samaritani  utuntur ; neque  alias 
in  ufu  fuiffe  a temporibus  Mofis  ad  excidium 
templi.  Nam  eae,  quibus  Judaei  hodie  libros,  et 
omnia  acta  fua  fcribunt,  nuperae  et  novitiae  funt,  ex 
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Syriacis  depravatae,  illse  autem  ex  Samaritanis ; 
quod  cum  luce  clarus  fit,  tamen  quidam  femidodVi, 
femitheologi,  et  lit  fignatius  loquar,  femihomines 
non  folum  Judaicas  literas  vere  Hebraicas  elfe 
prifcas  audent  dejerare,  fed  etiam  impios  putant, 
atque  adeo  vocant,  qui  aliter  fentiunt  ; miferam 
verb  dotftorum  et  priorum  hominum  conditionem, 
fi  docftrinae  et  pietatis  fuae,  non  alios  teftes  haberent, 
quam  afinos. 

Grotius,  Bochart,  Morinus,  Voffius  agree  with 
Scaliger,  and  of  the  antients  Hieronymus  and 
Eufebius  are  of  the  fame  opinion.  Certum  eft, 
fays  Hieronymus,  Efdram  fcribam,  legifque  doc- 
torem,poft  captamHieorofolyman  et  inftaurationem 
templi  fub  Zorobabel,  alias  literas  comperiffie, 
quibus  nunc  utimur,  cum  ad  illud  ufque  tempus, 
idem  Samaritanorum  et  Hebraeorum  charadfteros 
fuerint.  And  Eufebius  fays,  affirmatur  Efdra  di- 
vinas  fcripturas  memoriter  condidiffie,  et  ut  Sama- 
ritanis non  mifcerentur  literis,  Judaicas  commutaffie. 
Scaliger  further  obferves,  he  had  feen  coin  of  the 
Hebrews  with  infcriptions  in  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ters. Siclos  quotidie  circumferii  qui  fub  regibus 
Judge  in  ufu  fuerunt,  quibus  eadem  literas  incifae 
l'unt  quae  in  fcriptis  Samaritanorum  leguntur,  fine 
ulla  aut  exigua  mutatione.  Yet  Angelus  Rocca 
confirms  what  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,.  ( q ) that  the 
Phoenicians  received  their  letters  from  the  Syrians. 

With  the  authority  already  quoted,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  the  primitive  Phoenician 
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letters  were  the  fame  as  the  antient  Samaritan, 
That  the  antient  Spaniards  had  various  alphabets 
and  various  languages,  fee  Strabo,  lib.  j.  fpeaking 
of  the  Turdetani,  “ Hi  inter  Hifpaniae  populos, 
fapientia  putantur  excellere,  et  literarum  ftudiis 
utuntur  et  memorandae  vetuftatis  volumina  habent 
poemata,  leges  quoque  verfibus  confcriptas  ex  fex 
annorum  milibus,  ut  aiunt.  Caeteri  autem  Hifpani 
ufum  habent  literarum  non  uno  quidem  genere, 
neque  una  illis  lingua  eft. — Utuntur  et  reliqui 
Hifpani  grammatiea  non  unius  omnes  generis, 
quippe  ne  eodem  quidem  fermone. 

That  the  prefent  Irifh  charader  (improperly 
called  the  Roman  Saxon)  was  formerly  ufed  in 
Spain,  fee  the  antient  MSS.  copied  in  Aldretes 
origin  de  la  lingua  Caftellana,  ch.  18. 
p^eyciuy  ec  ompep  Up. 

Prefcius  et  omnipotens  Deus,  &c.  8rc. 

And  that  the  Funic  letter  differed  from  the  Greek, 
fee  Juftin.  lib.  20.  in  fin.  “ Fado  fenatus  confulto, 
ne  quis  poftea  Carthaginenfis,  aut  literis  Graecis, 
aut  Graeco  fermoni  ftuderet,  ne  aut  loqui  cum 
hofie,  aut  fcribere  fine  interprete  poffet.” 

It  matters  not  in  the  prefent  treatife,  whether  we 
acknowledge  the  Irifh  to  be  a Celtic,  Poeno-Celtic, 
or  Scytho-Celtic  dialed ; they  all  were  originally 
the  fame  ; at  the  time  of  this  ifland  being  firlt 
peopled,  they  were  identically  the  fame,  as  may 
be  proved  from  language,  cuftoms  and  manners. 
I refer  the  reader  to  the  Obfervationes  Sacrae  of  the 
learned  Campegius  Vitringa,  who  publifhed  his 
works  in  quarto  at  Leovardia  in  1689.  His  feventh 
chapter  is  entitled  de  Perils,  Scythis,  horumque 
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progenie,  populis  feptentrionales  regiones  incolen- 
tibus,  differitur,  eorumque  linguarum  convenientia 
mutua  inter  fe,  et  origo  ex  una  Hebraea  lingua 
oitenditur.  Proferuntm*  etiam  ad  finem  exempla 
modorum  loquendi  integrorum,  qui  Hebraeis  ac 
Belgiis  communes  funt.  I mean  not,  fays  he, 
to  fpeak  of  the  Perfians  fo  denominated  by 
Xenophon,  but  of  that  more  ancient  people  under 
the  name  of  ab't gnailim,  gailim , as  we  find  them 
in  facred  hi  (lory,  ’e  hv^am,  whofe  mofl  powerful 
king  was  known  in  the  age  of  Abraham,  under 
the  name  of  Cedorlaomer,  apud  Mofen.  1.  i.  c.  14. 
Strabo  mentions  the  Elymaei,  inhabiting  between 
Media  and  Melbpotamia,  1.  1 5*  refiw*  t? 
b c&tiKtmott,  &c.  &c.  i.  e.  Sufidi  ea  pars  Babylonia 
proxima  eft,  quae  quondam  Sitacena,  poftea  Apol- 
lionatis,  eft  dicta : Ambabus  a feptentrione  orientem 
verfus  Elymaei  imminent,  et  Paratacaeni,  latrones, 
et  afperis  montibus  freti, 

Symmachus  and  Procopius  prove  thefe  Elymaei 
to  be  Scythians;  Herodotus  that  they  were  neigh- 
bours to  the  Medes;  and  Bochart  that  they  were 
the  anceftors  of  the  Perfians. 

Pet  us  now  collate  the  old  Perfic  words  with  the 
Irifh,  as  we  find  them  in  Brilfonius  de  regno 
Perfarum,  1.  11.  p.  270. 

Din  cheres , H.  fol , Perfic ; crian,  cna,  gria,  griun, 
Irifh. 

n-  dec,  decern , P.  deich , Ir. 
nwa  Jljac,  rex,  P.  fcadh , Ir.  potens. 
ftn  in:  nay -maltha,  amnem  regium.  mvi-rnahce, 
aqua  regia. 

Vul.  II. 
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Suren , furena , next  in  power  to  the  king. 
Zofimus  •,  ab  Ebraeo  nm  fari  vel  “im  far , princeps. 
Iridi /zor  and  faoi , a burgefs,  a noble  ; from  whence 
the  Englilh  Sir,  and  the  French  Mon-Sieur. 

Gan-gamel , P.  a camel’s  hovel  j Heb. 

i.  e.  g'fin,  locum  obtedtum  ; Ir.  gan , feptus,  an  in- 
clofed  place  ; gan-ail , a hovel,  i.  e.  inclofed  with 
Rone  and  covered  •,  ganaiUgamu.il , a camel’s  hovel ; 
hodie  ganir,  a hovel. 

Hefychius  fays,  that  Aa?«o?  ivl  n^e-wv  is  called 
inquiror ; this  is  eafily  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  mil  daras,  inquirere  ; Irifh  deara , make 
particular  enquiry  or  notice ; 6dijie  a proper  name 
of  the  fame  lignification  with  the  Perfian  Darius. 
Strabo  fays  Dareisi  Darius , Dariaues , differ  only  in 
their  termination.  Reland  thinks  it  is  derived 
from  the  Perfian  data,  lord  or  matter ; or  darab , 
i.  e.  in  the  water,  becaufe,  as  they  pretend,  Darius 
was  expofed  by  his  mother  on  the  river  Tigris. 
But  after  all,  is  not  the  name  Darius  derived  from 
the  Celtic  dair,  an  oak,  the  moft  ftrong  and 
majeftic  of  all  trees  ? 

The  celebrated  Boxhornius  has  this  remarkable 
paffage  from  Strabo  (r),  “ Sicut  notae  verfus  fep- 
tentrionem  gentes  uno  prius  nomine  Scythae,  vel 
Nomades  (ut  ab  Homero)  appellabantur,  ac  poftea 
temporis  cognitis  regionibus  occiduis  Celtae,  Iberi, 
aut  mixto  nomine  Celtiberi  ac  Celto-Scythas  dici 
ceperunt,  cum  prius  ob  ignorantiam  fingulae 
gentes  imo  omnes  nomine  afficirentur.”  Therefore 
all  the  nations  which  migrated  northwards  were 
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called  Scythae.  Thus  there  were  the  Afiatic  Scy- 
thians and  the  European  Scythians. 

The  learned  Mr.  Selden  alfo  fays  (j),  u Adhunc 
certe  modum  qui  occidentem  inhabitabant  ple- 
rumque  omnes  generating  Celtae,  qui  auftrum 
iEthiopes,  qui  ultra  Syriam  Indi,  qui  Boreani 
Scythae  veteribus  dicebantur.  Quae  in  fabulis  de 
Syro  rege,  atque  alia  hujus  nominis  etyma  confulto 
praeterimus.  Hoc  fane  nos  acquiefcendum  duximus. 

It  may  be  thought  prefumptuous  in  any  one  to 
attempt  an  Effay  of  this  kind  after  fuch  learned 
orientalills  as  Selden,  Bochart,  Voffius,  See.  who 
have  all  treated  of  the  Punic  language ; yet  the 
opinion  of  that  learned  body  of  men  who  compofed 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres  at  Paris,  gives  room  to  think  that  an  Irifh- 
man  but  little  {killed  in  the  Hebrew  has  an  equal 
right  to  an  attempt  of  this  kind  : take  their  own 
words. 

“ Plufieurs  fa  vans,  8c  entre  autres  M.  Bochart 
dans  fon  Phaleg,  ontentrepris  de  prouver  que  le 
langue  Phenicienne  etoit  la  merne  que  l’Hebraique, 
& que  la  Punique  ou  celle  de  Carthage  etoit  audi 
la  meme.  II  y a certainement  une  grand  con- 
formite,  mais  elle  n’eft  pas  telle  qu’on  puilTe  dire 
que  ces  langues  fuiffent  les  mernes;  car  la  peine 
que  Scaliger,  Saumaife,  Petit,  Bochart,  & d’autres 
ont  eue  a expliquer  la  fcene  Punique  du  Psenulus 
de  Plante,  en  eft  une  preuve  aufli  bien  que  I’obfcu- 
rite  de$  medailles  8c  quelques  infcriptions,  P uniques, 
qui  n’ont  pu  jufq’a  prefent  etre  luesi  & encore 
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moins  expliquees  par  les  favans,  quoique  les  carac- 
eres  de  la  plupart  foient  tres  nets  & ties  bien 
confervez  (/)”. 

With  the  greateft  deference  this  fmall  treatife  is 
offered  to  the  confideration  of  the  learned,  and  in 
particular  to  thofe  Irifh  antiquaries  fkilled  in  the 
Bearla  Feni  or  Phoenician  dialect  of  their  own 
country,  in  which  language  their  moft  antient 
records  and  codes  of  laws  are  written. 

If  an  affinity  of  the  Irifh  language  with  the 
Punic  be  allowed,  this  difcovery  will  throw  great 
lights  on  the  darker  periods  of  the  Heathen  Irifh 
hiftory.  It  will  (how,  that  though  the  details  be 
fabulous,  the  foundation  is  laid  in  truth.  It  will 
demonftrate  the  early  ufe  of  letters  in  this  ifland, 
becaufe  nothing  but  that  ufe  could  preferve  the 
leaft  affinity  from  the  flourifhing  era  of  Carthage  to 
the  prefent,  a fpace  of  more  than  2300  years.  It 
will  account  for  the  Irifh  affuming  to  themfelves 
the  names  of  Feni  or  Fenicians,  which  they  have 
retained  through  all  ages.  It  will  with  the  famO 
certainty  account  for  their  giving  the  name  of 
Bearla  Feni  (the  Phoenician  tongue)  to  one  of  their 
native  dialedts.  In  fine,  it  will  fhow,  that  when 
they  adopted  the  Phoenician  Syntax,  they  confined 
their  language  to  oriental  orthography,  while  it 
harmonized  itfelf  out  of  its  primitive  confonantal 
Celtic  harfhnefs,  by  the  fuppreinon  of  many  radical 
letters  in  the  pronunciation  of  words. 

Ex  plane  ratione  Phoenicum  vocem  a Graecis 
fuilfe  puto  ad  inllar  Hebraicarum  ptv  Pheni-Anak, 

ac 


(/)  Mem.  de  l’academ.  tom.  3.  p.  30. 
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ac  fi  filios  Anac  vel  Anaceos  dixeris.  Redius 
quidem  fcripferis  Bene-Anak  •,  fed  Graeci  Beth 
Hebraeum  pafiim  ita  emolliunt,  ut  cum  Sophonem 
dicit  Jbfephus  pro  Soba.  Ut  jam  nemo  miretur 
quod  nos  et  Phoenices,  et  Punicos  et  Poenos  pro 
iifdem  habeamus  («). 

Or  are  we  to  be  furprifed  at  the  aflertions  of  the 
Irifh  Seanachies,  of  the  Milefians  or  Phenians  finding 
themfelves  underftood  by  the  natives  at  the  time 
of  their  landing  •,  for  the  antient  Gauls,  who  alfo 
colonized  this  country  as  well  as  Britain,  fpoke  the 
fame  Phenian  dialed.  Non  eft  tamen  quod  quif- 
quam  putet  Poenis  et  Gallis  aut  eandem  fuilfe 
linguam  aut  fola  dialedo  diverfam.  Ita  enim 
aflerit  Polybius  de  Autarito  Gallo,  Punice  loqui  didi- 
cer at  longo  militia  ufu  (v:).  Conftat  igitur  Gallos  et 
Poenos,  et  fi  propter  commercia  vel  communia 
bella,  vel,  quod  fufpicamur  potius,  propter  vetuftam 
aliquam  Phoenicum  coloniam  in  Gallias  dedudam, 
alii  ab  aliis  multa  vocabula  mutuati  fint. 

( u ) Boch.  geog.  facr.  p.  362. 

(av)  Id.  p 758. 
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IT  has  been  generally  thought,  that  the  Irifh 
language,  is  a compound  of  the  Celtic,  and  old 
Spanifh,  or  Bafque ; whoever  will  take  the  pains  to 
compare  either  of  thefe  languages  with  the  ancient 
manufcripts  of  the  Irifh,  will  foon  be  convinced, 
that  the  Irifh  partakes  not  the  leaft  of  the  Bifcayan. 

On  a collation  of  the  Irifh  with  the  Celtic,  Punic, 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  languages,  the  ftrongeft 
affinity,  (nay  a perfect  identity  in  very  many  words) 
will  appear ; it  may  therefore  be  deemed  a Punic- 
Celtic  compound  ; and  the  following  Effay  will 
prove  this  to  be  fomewhat  more  than  a bare  con- 
jecture. 

The  Irifh  is  confequenily  the  moft  copious  lan- 
guage extant ; as  from  the  Hebrew  proceeded  the 
Phoenician,  from'  the  Phoenician,  Carthaginian  or 
Punic,  was  derived  the  /Eolian,  Dorian  and  Etruf- 
can,  and  from  thefe,  was  formed  the  Latin  ; the 
Vol.  II.  S " Irifh 
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Irifh  is  therefore  a language  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, and  moft  defirable  to  be  acquired  by 
antiquaries  and  etymologies. 

The  Irifh  hifiorians  do  all  agree,  that  they  re- 
ceived their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  that 
their  language  was  called  bear  la  Fene  or  the  Feniciarc 
dialed,  of  which  their  ancient  manufcripts  bear 
fufficient  teftimony. 

Keating  (a),  and  M ‘Curtin  in  their  general  his- 
tories of  Ireland,  and  the  M‘Firbifs’s  (authors  of  the 
Liber'  Lecanus),  all  confirm  the  arrival  of  the 
Fomhoraicc’s  or  African  pirates  in  Ireland  at  feveral 
I periods : that  they  introduced  the  art  of  building 
with  ftone  and  lime,  aftronomy,  &c.  that  they 
adored  certain  Ears  fuppofed  to  have  power  from 
the  God  of  the  Sea,  either  to  guide  or  miflead  the 
Ships : that  at  length  they  over  ran  the  country, 
and  made  a complete  conquelt,  drove  out  the 
Nemedians,  and  laid  the  ifland  under  tribute. 

; 

Spencer,  who  bears  as  hard  on  the  Irifh,  and  with 
arguments  futile  as  Macpherfon’s,  allows,  that  they 
received  the  ufe  of  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
pofitively  afferts,  that  a colony  of  Africans  fettled 
in  the  weftern  part  of  Ireland.  Orofius  and  even 
fome  modern  authors,  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  deny 
the  ufe  of  letters  to  the  Carthaginians,  before  the 
Romans  conquered  that  republic,  and  as  a proof  of 
this  they  quote  many  infcriptions  in  Roman  charac- 
ters from  various  places  in  Africa. 

It 

(*)  Keating’s  Hift.  Ireland,  Dublin  edir.  p.  iS,  19.  Col- 
fcftanea  Lib.  Lecan.  p.  1,  2,  3.  M'Curtin’s  Aotiq,  of  Ireland,, 
f.  39 v Spender,  p.  *546. 
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It  is  true,  the  Carthaginians  adopted  the  Roman 
letter  in  the  firft  Punic  war,  which  character  it  is 
very  probable  they  brought  with  them  to  Ireland, 
as  no  infcription  has  been  found  in  this  ifland  in  the 
Phoenician  letter.  It  is  evident  from  the  order  of 
the  alphabet  and  from  the  figure  of  the  letters  in 
the  ancient  manufcripts,  that  the  Irifh  did  not  re- 
ceive the  ufe  of  letters,  or  the  alphabet  from  St. 
Patrick ; nay,  that  faint  in  his  own  life  declares 
that  Fiech,  poet  laureat  to  Laogaire  at  the  time  of 
his  arrival,  found  fo  little  alteration  in  the  charac- 
ter that  he  read  the  Latin  gofpels  in  fourteen  days, 
in  two  months  after  he  embraced  Ghriftianity,  and 
alfo  compofed  an  ode  in  praife  of  that  faint. 

Of  the  Roman  Saxon  capital  letters,  the  Irifh 
ufe  but  three,  all  the  othets  bear  a very  great  re- 
femblance  to  the  primitive  Hebrew  and  Phoenician, 
as  given  us  by  Scaliger  and  Poftellus ; and  in  the 
Chaldaic  characters  given  us  by  the  latter,  are  to  be 
found,  all  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancient  Irifh,  bearing 
the  fame  figure  and  power. 

Pliny  fays  (Z>),  the  Romans  held  the  Carthaginian 
writings  on  agriculture  and  botany,  in  fo  great 
efteem,  that  after  the  facking  of  Carthage,  they 
ordered  twenty-eight  volumes  on  thefe  fubjeCts* 
the  work  of  Mago  or  Magon,  to'  be  tranflated  into 
the  Latin  language  ; and  that  Q^Septimius  tranf- 
lated the  hiftory  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  Punic 
into  the  Latin.  Again,  that  author  (c)  mentions 
the  memoirs  of  Hanno’s  voyage  to  the  W.  coall 
of  Africa,  being  tranflated  into  Latin  by  order  of  \ 

S 2 the 


(A)  Jj  »S.  c.  4. 


(r)  L.  *.  c 67. 
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the -ferrate,  the  original  of  which  was  a long  time 
preferved  with  great  care  in  the  public  library. 

Almoft  all  the  Carthaginian  manuferipts  were 
\ committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  hiflory  of  this 
brave  and  learned  people,  has  been  written  by 
their  moil  bitter  enemies,  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
in  this  too  they  refemble  the  kifh  (d)  : — Quan(- 
flhorrible  ddbord  des  Arabs  et  Snrrafms  fut  faict 
lors  que  les  Scifmatiques,  qui  laiflerent  le  pentife  de 
Bagadeth,  palTererU  en  Afrique,  les  roys  Maho- 
.metiftes  feirent  brufler  tous  lesdinres  des  Africains, 
aftin  que  par  ia  ledlure  d’iceux  ils  ne  fe  reuoltaflent 
de  la  religion  de  leur  alcoran,  et  ainfi  l’ignorance  a 
cause  la  ruine  de  ce  peuple  ladis  tant  gentil,  riche, 
eourtois  et  fcavant,  lequel  on  efiime  auoir  eu  aux 
flecles  paflez  des  charadteres  de  lettres  a lay  pro- 
pres,  tirees  et  extraidtes  des  charadteres  des  lettres 
des  Chananeens,  Syrians,  et  Phceniciens  iufques  a 
ce  que  les  Romains  s’en  firent  feigneurs  lefquels  y 
introduirent,  comme  didt-eft,  les'  charadteres  de 
feurs  lettres  Latines. 

From  Pliny  (e)  we  learn,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  firft  that  traded  by  fea  ; and  that  they  had 
great  fkill  in  the  art  of  building,  which  they  in- 
herited from  the  Tyrians.  See  this  more  fully 
under  the  article  of  Hercules. 

Herodotus  fays  (/),  the  Phoenicians  were  of  a 
moil  happy  genius  : arithmetic  and  aftronomy 
either  took  their  rife  with  them,  or  were  brought 

bv 

J 

(<■/)  C.  Duret  Bomb.  IT.  de  1’Origine  des  Langues  dc  cefl 
fcJniv.  p.  393. 

p)  L.  71.  c.  56.  Univ.  Hid.  8vo.  vol.  2.  p.  3.38. 

(f)  L-  5-  c.  58. 
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by  them  to  great  perfection.  From  them  thofe 
excellent  fciences  flowed  into  Greece  together  with 
their  letters. 

The  Phoenicians  traded  to  all  the  known  parts 
of-  the  world,  in  which  were  included  the  Britifh 
ifles,  commonly  underftood  by  the  name  of  the 
CaJJiterides  (g). 

They  had  two  kinds  of  fhips,  called  (, hjgali  and 
_(/)  argo  (&)>  the  firft  moved  only  by  the  wind,  and 
were  chiefly  defigned  for  trade,  the  laft  moved  by 
wind  and  oars,  and  were  fhips  of  war.  GauLus 
genus  navigii  pene  rotund um. 

Their  firft  fettlement  in  Spain-  was  at  the  iflarid 
of  Gadiz  or  Cadiz,  where  they  met  with  a friendly 
reception  from  the  inhabitants,  therefore  Hercules 
called  it  (/)  Cadiz. 

Polybius  (77?)  informs  us,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  firft  foreign  nation  the  Romans  entered 
into  an  alliance  with,  out  of  their  own  continent ; 
that  a treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  con- 
firmed between  them  as  early  as  the  confulfhip  of 
Brutus,  which  treaty  was  engraved  on  a marble 
pillar ; and  that  this  infcription  was  difeovered  fo 
foon  after  as  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  not  a 
Roman  was  to  be  found  who  could  read  it.  Such 
■an  alteration  had  the  Latin  tongue  buffered  in  fo 
fhort  a fpace  \ 

I am  not  of  Galateushis  opinion,  that  the  Punique 
tongue  was  utterly  extinguifhed  by  the  Romans. 

(Galat. 


1 


) 


(g)  Huet.  Hift.  d e la  Nav.  des  Anc.  p.  58. 

(A)  Ii  illi^.7/,  a gale  of  wind. 

(/)  Avon,  champions,  warriors ; ar.gtulh  to  plunder. 
(/)  Feltus,  p.  162. 

(/)  I ri fli  cadas,  fricndfliip. 

(»)  L-  3-  c-  23- 
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(Galat.  de  Situ.  Japyg  p.  98.)  Nor  can  I agree 
with  the  whims  and  fancies  of  fome  learned  men, 
that  it  was  the  vulgar  Arabic  fpoken  in  Africa  at 
this  day.  (See  Gefner.  in  Mithridat.  in  Ling.  Afric. 
et  Arab.  Roccha  de  dialed  in  Ling,  Arab. 
Poftellus  de  Ling.  1 2.  in  Ling.  Arab.  Maf.  in  Gr. 
Syriaca,  Bibliand.  de  ratione  Linguar.  Schindler. 
Lex.  Pentaglotto  in  voce  mp.  Mart.  Galeott.  de 
doftr.  promifcua,  cap.  6.  and  many  others. 

For  it  is  well  known  the  Poeni  were  of  another 
offspring  and  not  of  Arabian  race,  and  that  it  is 
not  yet  1000  years,  fince  that  tongue  was  brought 
by  the  Arabians  into  Africa. 

And  as  certain  alfo  it  is,  that  the  remnants  of  the 
Africans  progeny,  as  Leo  Africanus  hath  recorded, 
have  a different  language  from  the  Arabic.  The 
Punic  tongue,  without  doubt,  was  the  Canaanitifh 
or  old  Hebrew  language,  fome  what  altered  from  the 
original  pronunciation,  as  ufually  befalls  all  colo- 
nifts  planted  amongft  ftrangers.  That  Carthage 
and  divers  other  cities  of  Africa  (of  which  Pliny 
namethUtica  and  Leptis  as  the  principal)  were  colo- 
nies of  the  Phoenicians,  namely  of  the  Tyrians,  is 
not  only  acknowledged  by  Strabo,  Mela,  Livy, 
Pliny  and  many  others,  but  alfo  the  very  names  of 
Poeni  and  Punici  being  but  variations  of  the  name; 
PJicenicii  import  fo  much,  and  lafily  their  language 
confirms  it.  For  Hierome  writing,  that  their 
language  was  grown  fomewhat  different  from  the 
Phoenician  tongue,  doth  manifeftly  declare,  it  had 
peen  the  lame.  Now  the  Phoenicians  were  Canaan- 
jfes,  of  whofe  merchandizing  we  read  fo  much  in 

ancient 
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ancient  hiitories,  and  whofe  name  onus  Canaim 
(Irifh  Canaithe)  fignifieth  merchants. 

For,  the  very  fame  nation  that  the  Grecians 
called  Phoenicians  and  the  Romani  in  imi- 

tation of  that  name  Pcenos  and  Punicos , for  the 
-exceeding  ftore  of  good  palms  wherewith  that 
country  abounded,  in  fo  much  that  in  monuments 
of  antiquity  the  palm  tree  is  obferved  for  the  enfign 
of  Phoenicia ; the  fame  nation  I fay  called  them- 
felves,  and  by  the  Israelites  their  next  neighbours 
were  called  Canaanites. 

And,  that  they  were  indeed  no  other,  I am  able 
eafily  to  prove.  For  firft,  the  fame  woman  that  in 
Matthew  xv.  22.  is  named  a Canaanite,  is  in  Mark 
vii.  26.  called  a Syro-Fhcenician.  Secondly,  where 
mention  is  made  in  Jofhua  of  the  kings  of  Canaan, 
they  are  in  the  feptuagint  tranflation  named 
r?  m?  Qomms.  Thirdly,  to  put  it  out  of  all  quef- 
tion,  all  that  coaft  from  Sidon  to  Azah  (that  was 
Gazah)  near  to  Gerar,  is  regiftered  by  Mofes,  Gen. 
x.  ig.  to  have  been  polTeffed  by  the  pofterity  of 
Chanaan. 

Herodotus  fays,  the  language  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  a dialed!  of  the  Hebrew  •,  it  was  that  of  the 
Canaanites.  Their  letters  or  characters  were  the. 
fame,  or  very  like  the  Samaritan  characters  (;z). 

The  Phoenician  language  being  a dialed!  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Poeni  or  Carthaginians  having 
been  originally  Phoenicians,  it  is  undeniable  their 
firit  language  mult  have  been  Phoenician.  How- 
ever 

(«)  See  Doftor  Shaw’s  remarks  on  the  Showiah  language, 
and  Mr.  Jones’s  on  the  Shilhze,  in  the  eflay  on  the  Celtic 
language  prefixed  to  the  iriih  Grammar,  pag.  1 z,  &g.  ot 
the  lecopd  edition. 
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ever  Scaliger  fays  (0),  that  the  Punic  in  fome 
refpe&s  deviated  from  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
which,  confidering  how  diftant  the  Carthaginians 
were  from  their  mother  country  Phoenicia,,  and 
the  people  they  were  incorporated  among,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ; it  is  much  more  wonderful  that 
they  fhould  retain  fo  much  of  their  original  tongue. 

Thefeus  Ambrofius  ( p ) had  feen  fome  Punic 
writings ; he  gives  two  alphabets,  one  of  which  he 
calls  the  original  chara&er  of  the  Phoenicians,  the 
other  the  Phoenician-Ionic  : whether  this  author 
had  ever  feen  a grammar  of  their  language,  1 
cannot  fay;  but  he  gives  us  the  declenlion  of  a 
noun  fubftantive,  which  fo  perfe&ly  agrees  with  the 
Irifh,  I fhall  here  prcfent  it  to  the  reader.  “ Varias 
44  atque  differentes  efle  Punicorum,  Carthaginen- 
44  hum,  five  Arabicorum  elementorum  formas,  ita 
44  clarum  elfe  fufpicor,  ut  probatione  non  fit  opus  ; 
44  funt  quippe  mihi  plus  quam  triginta  librorum 
44  capita,  turn  parva,  turn  magna,  et  volumine  duo 
44  quae  explicata  ad  quinque  fere  brachiorum  longi- 
44  tudinem  fe  extendunt,  &c.” 

Ex.  Gr. 


Punic.  Irifh. 

Nom.  a dar  the  houfe  N.  an  dae  the  houfe 
Gen.  mit  ta  dar  G.  meud  na  dae  (the  bignefs 


Dat.  la  dar 
Acc.  a dar 
Voc.  ya  dar 
Abl.  fa  dar 


of  the  houfe 

D.  la  dae  with  or  to  thehoufe 
A.  an  dae  the  houfe 
V.  a dae  O houfe 
Ab.  fa  dae  with  or  bv  the 
houfe. 


It 


([>)  In  his  Appendix.  - 


(0)  Ad  Ubert.  p.  362. 
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It  is  very  remarkable,  that  all  the  Irifh  gramma- 
rians ancient  and  modern,  have  followed  this  me- 
thod of  ex preffing  the  genitive,  by  the  fubdantive 
mend  prefixed  as  in  the  example  above. 

In  the  dative,  la  in  old  manufcripts  is  equal  to 
dona  or  don,  as  leiglms  Canoin  la  German , i.  e.  legit 
Canones  ad  Germanum,  vita.  S.  Patrick.  Fiach  apud 
Coiganum.  u 

In  the  plural,  dar  is  turned  into  diar,  by  the 
addition  of  the  vowel  / ; the  fame  rule  fubfids  in 
the  Irifh  language. 

Selden  and  Scaliger  are  the  fird  who  endeavoured 
in  earned  to  fettle  the  Punic  language.  As  for 
Petit  and  Bochart  they  have  been  much  more 
copious  on  this  head ; however  there  is  dill  room 
enough  left  for  any  learned  man  to  exercife  his  wit 
and  talents  on  this  fubjedd. 

M.  Mains,  profeffor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  in  the  Ludovician  univerfrty  of  Gieffen, 
(<f)  publifhed  a fmall  piece  in  1718,  wherein  he 
proves,  that  the  prefent  language  of'  the  Maltefe  ; 
contains  a great  deal  of  the  old  Punic.  He  was 
fupplied  with  the  materials  for  this  tradd  by  father 
James  Staniflaus  John  Baptid  Ribier  de  Gattis,  a 
mifiionary  Jefuit,  and  native  of  Malta,  who  died 
at  Oxford  in  1736.  One  of  the  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hidory  knew  this  father  Ribier.  He 
confirmed  to  this  perfon  by  word  of  mouth,  every 
particular  he  had  communicated  to  Mai  us,  and 
added  fome  others  •,  to  wit,  that  he  had  carefully 
examined  mod  of  the  oriental  words  in  the  Maltefe 

tongue, 


25S! 


(^)  J.  H.  Maiuf  in  fpcc.  ling.  Punic,  in  hod.  Melitens, 
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tongue,  and  found  that  they  approached  much  nearer 
the  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  than  the  Arabic  (r) ; 
that  the  natives  had  a fort  of  tradition,  that  they 
were  defcended  from  the  Carthaginians,  &c.  &c. 
Some  fmall  manufcripts  relating  to  the  prefent 
fubjedt,  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  above 
mentioned. 

If  this  fmall  treatife  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  perfon  now  in  polfeflion  of  the  above  papers, 
and  he  will  be  pleafed  to  communicate  a copy  of 
them,  directed  to  the  committee  of  Irifh  antiquaries 
at  the  Dublin  Society’s  houfe,  in  Grafton-ftreet, 
Dublin,  the  favour  will  be  moft  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  expence  of  tranfcribing  repaid. 

Andrew  Theuet  fays  (j),  the  language  of  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Malta  favours  ftrongly 
of  the  ancient  Punic  or  Carthaginian  language,  and 
that  an  ancient  marble  was  difcovered  in  Malta 
with  thefe  words,  Eloi  Effetha  et  Cumi. 

And  in  another  place  he  adds,  “ The  Maltefe 
“ have  always  preferved  the  Morefque  and  African 
“ language,  not  that  as  fpoken  this  day  by  the 
u Moors,  but  the  dialed!  formerly  fpoken  by  the 
“ inhabitants  of  Carthage,  and  as  a proof,  the 
<c  Maltefe  underhand  fome  of  the  verfes  in  Plautus, 
46  which  are  in  the  Carthaginian  language. 

Quintus  Hceduus  in  a letter  to  his  friend  Sophus, 
dated  Malta  20  Jan.  1533,  has  thefe  words, 
“ Noftra  haec  Melita  infula  eft  Millib.  60.  Mari 
“ fatis  periculofo  ab  Sicilia  disjundta  Africam  verfus 
“ Punicae  quondam  ditionis  quae  et  ipfa  adhuc 

“ Aphrorum 

(r)  Un.  Hilt.  vol.  17.  8vo.  p.  298.  note. 

(j)  Cofmog.  1.  c.  1?. 
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44  Aphrorum  lingua  utitur  ; et  nonullae  etiamnum 
“ Punicis  litteris  infcriptae  ftellae  lapidae  extant ; 
44  figura  et  appofitis  quibufdam  pundtulis,  prope 
44  accedunt  ad  Hebraeas.  Atque  ut  fcias  aut  nihil 
44  aut  minimum  differe  a vetere,  quod  nunc  habet 
44  Idioma  Hannonis  cujufdam  Paeni  apud  Plautum, 
44  Avicennas,  hujufque  fimilium  punica  verba 
44  plurima  intelligunt  Melitenfes,  tametfi  fermo  is 
44  fit  qui  litteris  Latinis  exprimi  bene  non  poteft 
44  multo  minus  ore  aliquo  enunciari,  nifi  fuae  gentis. 
44  Ejufdem  quoque  funt  linguae  verba  ilia  in  Evan- 
44  gelio  Eloi  epjla  Cumi.  Nunc  ficuli  juris  eft  ac 
44  maris.” 

G.  Pietro  Francefco  Agius  de  Solandis,  publifhed 
a treatife  della,  Lingua  Punica  prefentemente  ufata  da 
Maltefi , &c.  &c.  to  which  he  added  a Punica- 
Maltefe  dictionary  j from  this  book,  the  author  of 
this  eflay  has  taken  the  following  Punic  words, 
omitting  fuch  only  as  Agius  declares  to  be  purely 
Hebrew  or  Arabic.  To  thefe  are  annexed  fuch 
Irifh  words  as  correfpond  thereto  in  letter  and 
fenfe. 

It  will  be  neceflary  Gift  to  fhow  the  reafon  why 
the  orthography  in  fome  do  not  fo  clofely  corref- 
pond, although  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  do, 
and  this  is  beft  expreiTed  from  the  author’s  own 
words. 

44  Conofco  invero  effere  alquanto  malagevole  im- 
44  prefa  il  favellare  della  lingua  Punica-Maltefe,  e 
44  l’andarne  a riceercare  l’origine,  non  avendone 
<4  pure  prefentemente  il  proprio  alfabeto,  quale  per 
_**  altro  non  le  maned  in  altri  tempi. 


9.6  i 


44  Cio 
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u Cio  non  oftante  andano  al  fonte,  da  cui  e ori- 
<c  ginata  quefta  favel'la,  ufata  folo  a mio  parera 
“ nelle  Ifole  di  Malta,  G020,  e Pantallarea,  ritrovo 
“ che  raolti  Scrittori  accreditati,  anno  dato  il  pro- 
44  prio  giudizio  fenza  pero  provarlo.  Fra  queiti 
44  chi  credetella  foia  Araba,  chi  Carthaginefe,  chi 
44  Ebrea,  chi  Fenicia,  chi  Greca,  chi  Punica,  chi 
44  Samaritana,  e chi  frnal'mente  Siriaca.  Quanti 
44  giudizi  fopra  una  Tola  lingua  ? De’  noftri  appieno 
44  niuno  parlonne,  degli  Stranieri  folamente  Gw. 
44  Arrigo  Mayo , celebre  profelfore  delle  lingue 
44  Orient  ah  in  jefla,  dimoftro  in  due  Differtazwm, 
44  con  proue  ed  autorita  valevoli,  effere  la  noftra 

44  lingua  propriamente  Punica. La  lingua  Pu- 

44  nica  certamente  venne  pronunziata  antieamente 
44  colla  gorgia,  e ne  refta  provato  in  quel  piccol 
44  monumento,  che  la  Scena  pnima  di  Plauto  ci  ha 
44  lafciato  col  carattere  Latino.” 

All  etymologifts  agree  that  where  the  letter  and 
the  lenie  correfpond  in  any  two  languages,  they 
mull  be  identically  the  fame  ^ before  we  proceed  to 
the  collation  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advertife 
the  young  etymologift,  that  in  moft  languages  the 
letter  d is  com  mutable  with  t ; b with  p \ c with  g ; 
\ bh , ink  with  v confonant  • that  the  broad  vowels 

0,  k,  are  indifferently  written  one  for  the  other, 
as  alfo  the  fmall  vowels  e , and  /,  are  often  fubfti- 
tuted  one  for  the  other  ; that  in  the  Irifh  language 
an  adventitious  d with  an  hiatus,  or  dh , is  often 
introduced  in  fyllables,  where  two  or  more  vowels 
are  connected  ; this  liberty  was  taken  by  the  Irifti 
poets  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  to  make  up 
the  juft  metre,  although  the  dh  is  not  allowed  to 
4tvide  the  (j- liable. 


Punica 
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villa,  God. 

Samem,  (t)  the  Heavens. 

fema,  an  aflferrtbly. 

Baal,  Sidoniorum  feu  Phce- 
nicum,  et  Belus  Kartagi- 
jiienfium  numinis  nomen 
eft:  ut  Bel  Chaldeorum 
Satumus. 

Alla i bier  eq,  God  blefs  you. 

iva  b'alla,  a curfe. 

tummin,  truly. 

ara  ! interje&io. 

ardu,  the  end  or  fummit. 

a> tap,  liquido,  molle,  vizzo, 
foft,  flabby. 


baghda,  hatred,  ftrife. 
beiilut,  an  acorn,  alfo  a bury- 
ing place,  a monument. 


All,  mighty,  omnipotent. 
Ailt-dhe  paenates. 

Samh,  the  Sun,  famhra , 
fummer. 

famhadh,  a congregation. 
Bel,  Bal , Beal , the  chief 
Deity  of  the  ancient  Irifli. 


Jail  (pro  ealta  Lhwyd)  beira 
dhuit,  may  you  repent. 
God  forgive  you. 

Jobbadh  ( pronounced  iva ) bi 
o Alla,  may  death  come 
from  the  Almighty. 
tarn  arm,  that’s  true,  truly. 
arab  ! an  interje&ion. 
arda,  high,  haughty. 
ard,  a hill. 

anairt , foft. — tap  is  an  affix 
of  the  Arabic,  fignifying 
the  overflowing  of  a river, 
hence  artap  may  imply 
ooze,  flab,  mire-— from 
tap,  the  Irifli  tap-bior , 
topar,  tobar,  a well  or 
fpring. 

bdgh,  a conteft,  a fight. 
bal-lacbt,  the  wall  of  a grave, 
a monument. 

bandla, 


(i)  Philo  Byblius  ex  Sanchoniathone  Beyretio  tS-sv 
fx'jtov  stairs  y.vpio»  KEEAXAMHN  v.a/.avTf?,  o ?r* 

Kv^hh;  O Si  ttao  EMxo-i,  hunc  deum  putabant  loium 
coiii  dominum,  BeelUnnn  vocanies,  quod  ell  Plucnicibus 
domir.us  cccli,  Zeus  Grsccrum.  Bayerus,  p.  69. 
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landla,  a cord,  a fwing,  a 
meafure. 


ban- gharri- mi,  the  fon  of  my 
uncle. 


ghamt,  an  aunt. 

berqarqara , or  cajall  her  car - 
cor#,  in  Malta  ll  piuvicino 
Citta  Valetta , i.  e.  bel 
antica ; lerquara  Augufta, 
grande,  i.  e.  antico  Au- 
gufto  Villagio  di  Malta. 
bin  or  ben , a fon. 

beni  te  mutha , figlio  de  la 
morte. 

bir , a well,  a fountain. 
lua , or  to  drink. 
beniet,  young  women. 
abu!  voce  ammjrativa  ! 


challa , or  challi,  to  forfake, 
to  abandon, 
c/;#//,  (harp. 
chafir,  to  pardon. 


bann , fufpenfion. 
bandla  and  bandal,  a certain 
meafure  ufed  in  the  fouth, 
fomewhat  more  than  half 
a yard,  by  which  coarfe 
linens  are  fold  ir> the  mar- 
kets under  the  name  of 
bandal  cloth. 

lannldmh , a handle,  a cubit 
in  meafurement. 
ban  is  a fon,  as  in  the  com- 
pound. 

banfcotb,  a fon-in-law. 
banta , is  alfo  a niece. 
gean , a woman. 
ingean,  a daughter. 
barrachas,  auguft,  great 
power — overplus. 

bar-cathar , ( cabar ) an  auguft 
city. 

ban  or  bar , as  banfcoth,  a 
fon-in-law. 

mughaim,  to  be  put  to  death. 
teadh , to  grieve. 
bani  teadh  mugha. 
bior,  bir,  a fountain,  a well, 
buaab , food,  ibba,  to  drink. 
benne-ette,  woman’s  age. 
abo  ! the  war  cry  of  the  an- 
cient Irifh — now*  a com- 
mon interjection  of  admi- 
ration. 

caillidh,  to  lofe,  to  deflroy. 
feala,  to  feparate. 
calg,  a prick,  a fling. 
cabhar,  help,  afhftance,  re- 
lief. 

for , protection,  defence. 

cheier , 
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chiles,  folution,  refolation, 
determination. 

c'tacir,  meandring,  fcatter- 
ing. 

da  Jr  a,  trefles,  or  locks  of 
hair. 

daqqa,  an  a£t  or  deed. 

dor,  a houfe,  and  impro- 
perly written  (fays  our 
author)  dars. 

dar  el  binat , a nunnery,  a 
houfe  for  young  women. 

dar , dir , defire,  will. 


ghogiol  (armentum)  a herd 
of  cattle. 

fart , an  ox,  bull  or  cow. 

fahhal,  a fpiteful  expredion, 
alfo  derifion. 
fahhal,  a ftall  fed  ox. 

Thus  we  call  a libertine 
fahhal,  and  to  a harlot, 
we  commonly  cry, 
baqra  or  baqar . 


barra , befides,  out  of. 

bafc,  below,  at  the  bottom. 
bahu,  to  empty,  to  make 
void. 

bedui , a countryman. 
belt,  a houfe. 


LANGUAGE. 

Irifh. 

ceil,  fenfe,  reafon ; do  chur  a 
cceil,  to  demonftrate. 
cearacadh,  wandering,  ftray- 
ing. 

fraigh,  a bufh  of  hair. 

deacdah,  a law. 
dars,  a habitation  ; dde , a 
houfe;  riogh-dhae , a pa- 
lace. 

dde  or  dar  as  na  bene,  a nun- 
nery. (See  the  word  ben, 
O Brien’s  dictionary.) 
deoir,  will,pleafure.(Lhwyd, 
at  the  word  voluntas.) 
deoir  dior,  a proper  incli- 
nation. 

giogail,  to  follow  clofe,  to 
herd. 

fearb,  an  ox,  or  cow ; mart, 
the  fame ; og-wart,  an 
heifer. 

fala,  fpite,  malice. 

fail,  a (lye,  a -ftall ; as  fail 
muice,  a pig-ftye. 

baccaire  and  boccar  are  terms 
of  reproach  in  Irifh,  fully 
anfwering  the  idea  of  the 
Punic  word. 

barr , over  and  above,  be- 
fides, the  end. 
bas,  the  bafe  or  bottom. 
bathamb,  (pronounced  bahd) 
to  cancel,  to  blot  out. 
bodack,  a ruftic,  a clown.  • 
bath,  loith,  a cottage,  hut, 
or  booth. 

let -al9 
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bet-al,  domus  Dei. 
bet  e lem , domus  panis, 
demy  blood,  kindred. 

i 

dor's,  fruit. 

feithh,  to  open,  to  difcover. 

emma , but. 
engkarra,  impofition. 

efma,  hear  me,  hearken. 

far,  over,  beyond,  to  tranf- 
port  from  place  to  place. 
farac , mirth,  confolation. 


feg-ku,  powerful,  puifiant. 

flfia,  a rock  in  the  fea,  on 
the  Maltefe  coaft,  fo 
called  becaufe,  formato 
della  natura  agguifa  di 
Pape  nella  forma. 
fuq,  the  fummit,  high  above. 
gba-dira,  {landing  water, 
marftiy  ground,  flufh. 
ghain , the  face,  front,  the 
eyes. 

ghana , to  fmg. 

aghniq,  rich,  profperous. 
gb-arma,  plenty  of  corn. 
gha-qal,  fenfible,  reafonable. 


Irifh. 

both-all,  domus  Dei. 
botb-lan , domus  fatioto’a. 
daimh , kindred,  consangui- 
nity. 

toradb , fruit. 

feithea , to  overlook,  to  give 
attention. 

amb,  but,  even,  alfo. 
aincheard,  an  impoftor. 
aincbeara,  impofition. 
eifd  me,  hear  me,  liften  to 
me,  more  properly  eifd 
Horn. 

for,  over,  beyond  ; foraimh, 
a journey. 

fore , forca , advice,  confola- 
tion. 

foch,  entertainment,  hofpi- 
tality. 

feadhmacb , potent,  powerful. 
fcadb-cnaith,  an  extenfive 
country,  (dominions.)' 
feile-fa,  an  arrant  bad  fove- 
reign,  a bad  mailer. 


fa-uaebdar , upon  the  fummit. 
go  or  ga,  the  fea  ; ga-dtrem, 
■ water  without  paflage. 
cainfi,  the  face  or  counte- 
nance. 

canadh,  ccanadb,  (pronounc- 
ed gana)  to  fing ; do  gban 
f'c  he  fings. 

agbmhdracb,  fortunate,  prof- 
perous. 

armbar,  or  arlbar,  corn. 
aga-armbar,  plenty  ot  corn. 
go-ceill,  fenfible,  reafonable. 

gha-aqqa , 
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gba-aqqa , a term  ufed  to 
mortify  a ft  rum  pet.  I 

believe  (fays  our  author) 
from  acca,  a famous  har- 
lot in  our  hiftory. 
gbaz-el,  diftinction,  eom- 
prehenfion. 


gherq,  tyhoides  coccineUs 
tuberofus,  fea  blubber, 
fea  fpunge. 

ghufcia,  a place  in  Malta, 
but  properly  a forcerer,  a 
conjurer. 

gibu,  to  give,  to  prefent. 

leckart , a gift. 

hh'abba,  corn. 

hhadar , to  aftifl:  at  a wedding. 

hbai , to  live. 

hbaia , life. 

hb-alleitu , releas’d,  aban- 
don’d. 

bhami,  hot. 

hham  ria,  reddifh  earth, 
alfo 

hham-ria , an  afs, 

I believe  (fays  our  author) 
from  his  dun  colour. 

hh-apas , a prifon  for  (laves. 

haqem , a man  in  power, 
captain. 

Vol.  ir. 


giahhair , a harlot,  a ftrum- 
pet. 

aga,  addition,  an  augmenta- 
tive. 

giabhair-aga , a very  whore. 
ceafa,  geafa,  to  fet  plainly 
and  diftin&ly ; the  Arabic 
affix  cl,  anfwers  to  the 
Irifh  prefix  con , as  ad 
con-ceas , 1 diftinguifhed, 
or  faw  plainly. 
gearg , a blubber,  botch,  or 
bile,  any  tubulous  body. 

gu-fighe  ; gu  a lie — -fighe  a 
demon,  a familiar  fpirit  j 
geafa , forcery. 
geibhadh,  to  obtain,  to  get. 
ti-laca , a gift. 
arbbar,  corn. 

adharadh,  to  join  together. 
beatha,  to  live. 
beatha,  life. 

dealuightbe , releafed,  di- 
vorced, feparated. 
time,  heat,  (Lhvvyd.  *vid, 
Calor.) 

uim, ‘earth ; r/<7,(ky  coloured, 
ruadh , red. 
uim  rua,  red  earth. 
aimhreidbe , obftinacy,  ftrife  ; 
This  word  feems  more 
analogous  to  the  qualities 
of  this  bead. 

adbbbas , a garrifon  ; abas , 
a great  man’s  houfe ; 
adhbba,  a dungeon. 
acmbuin , potent,  able  ; rf/r- 
g/;«,  to  plunder  or  fpoil. 
T batcrij 
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haten,  knowledge. 

hazer , an  entrance,  or  fore- 
court to  a palace. 

bbabar , news,  novelty. 

hbaniena,  pity,  (voea  fenicia) 

iajjii , old  age. 

ieqerdity  ruin,  deftruction. 

iaf-cefc , fhrivelled  with  age. 

i-dein , the  hand,  the  fift. 

itqatta,  twilled. 

itzabhar , to  expand. 

kadin,  a prolongation  of 
time. 

hafary  to  bind  to  a per- 
formance. 


gbana , to  ling. 
karesy  cruel,  nrercilefs. 
kajmay  a gap,  a chink,  a 
reparation. 

kfinty  to  divide,  to  bend. 

ha-viy  ftrong,  valiant,  robuft. 
7k-aura,  a place  in  Malta ; 
fignijisa  p orient r,  the  well:. 


QitfiCy  knowledge  j aithnit  to' 
know. 

afaidhy  to  reft,  or  flop. 

abbra,  a fpeech ; abary  fpeak 
thou. 

abranriy  bad  news. 
anaoidhin,  pity,  compaftion  "r 
is  anaoidhin  dhuity  woe 
unto  thee. 
aoife,  old  age. 
eag-orda , ruinous  fragments, 
(Lfwyd.  ad  voc.  Ruina.)' 
aois-caifeac,  wrinkled  with 
age. 

dorn y the  fift. 
atbcafda , twilled. 
atbfearradhy  to  ftrelch,  to- 
expand. 

c'airdey  delay  ; do  cbur  fe  air 
cairde,  he  prolonged  the 
time. 

caitbfidh,  muft,  ought, 
(oportet)  an  imperfonal 
compulfive  verb. 
comb-farran,  to  keep  by 
compulfion. 
canadhy  to  ling. 
cruasy  rigour. 

cafoadhy  fplit-wood,  chips. 

cajamy  to  wind,  to  turn,  to 
bend. 

catb-fbir,  warriors. 
agiathar,  agiare,  in  the  weft.' 
ahboTy  Hebrew,  afterius, 
the  weft. 
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It  is  to  be  wifhed  we  had  the  pure  Punic  names 
of  the  four  cardinal  points,  as  the  Irilh  language 
differs  from  all  others  in  this  particular ; although  the 
manner  of  expreilion  agrees  perfe&ly  with  the  old 
Hebraical  or  icriptural.  Firft,  The  Hebrew  word 
Jainin  properly  fignifies  the  right  hand  («),  and 
Benjamin , i.  e.  fi lilts  dextra,  is  alfo  written  to  imply 
the  South  (w) ; becaufe  the  Hebrews  in  their  prayers 
to  God  always  faced  the  Eaft,  and  therefore  being 
confidered  in  that  pofition,  their  right  hand  was 
next  to  the  South.  Jamin  eft  mundi  Plago  Auftralis , 
lit  qua  Orient  cm  afpicientibus , orantium  mo  do  dextra 

eft.  Dav.  Lex. This  form  is  alfo  peculiar  to 

the  Irifh  nation  and  language,  for  the  word  deas 
properly  means  the  right  hand,  as  na  Jhnidhe  ar  deas 
laimh  De , fitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  deas 
is  alfo  the  only  word  to  exprefs  the  South. 

Secondly,  The  Hebrew  word  fmol , which  pro- 
perly fignifies  the  left  hand  (x),  is  ufed  for  the  fame 
reafon  to  imply  the  North  (y ),  and  is  the  fame  in 
Irifh  ; for  thuaidh  is  properly  the  left  hand,  as 
tuathallach , a left-handed  or  undextrous  man,  is 
the  only  proper  word,  viz.  tuath  and  tuag  to  point 
out  the  North. 

Thirdly,  The  Hebrew  word  achor , which  pro- 
perly fignifies  behind  (z),  is  commonly  ufed  to 
imply  the  Weft  (^),  and  the  Irifh  word  iar  figni- 
fying  behind  or  after,  is  the  proper  word  to  exprefs 
the  Weft. 

T 2 Fourthly, 

(w)  Jerem.  xx.  24.  • (it)  Job  xxiii.  9 Pf.  Ixxxix.  4. 

(x)  Gen.  xxiv.  49.  xlviii.  14.  (y)  Job  xxiii.  9. 

(z)  Gen.  ix.  28.  2d  Sam.  x.  9.  (a)  joih.  ix.  12. 

Job  xxiii.  8. 
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Fourthly,  The  Hebrew  word  cedem , which  natii- 
i ally  means  before,  or  the  fore  part  (b\  is  ufed  to 
fignify  the  Eaft  (c).  In  the  fame  manner  the  Irifli 
words  oir  and  oirthear , whence  the  Latin  oriens  and 
or  tits ) are  the  proper  words  in  this  language  to  fig- 
nify the  Eaft  or  the  rifing  Sun  ; and  this  word 
oirthear  alfo  fignifies  the  beginning  or  fore  part,  as 
iarthar  alfo  means  the  end  or  hindmoft  part  of  any 
thing,- — as  in  this  example,  0 oirthear  go  hiarthar  a 
aoife , from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  age. 

The  Irifli  ftill  retain  one  of  the  Phoenician  names 
of  the  cardinal  points,  viz.  badhb , which  the  dictio- 
nary writers  tranflate  the  North,  but  it  is  evidently 
the  Chaldean  and  Phoenician  mi  badh , i.  e.  pofterius, 
implying  the  Weft. 

Punica  Maltefe.  Irifli. 


k-fcuir,  to  feparate  the  hull 
from  the  grain — chaff, 
alfo  bran. 
laill,  the  night. 

fugurio , cafa  ruffica,  a vile, 
a wretched  hut,  a cabin. 

mirgiarr,  or  megiarr,  two 
places  in  Malta,  fo  called 
becaufe  near  thefea'-lhore. 

: mieta , a certain  tax  on 
■ any  vendible  commodity. 
The  word  is  totally  Pu- 
nic, and  has  been  ufed 
time  immemorial  by  the 
Punic  people  of  Sicily, 
Malta  and  Goro. 


eaith,  chaff ; fcaradh,  fepa- 
ration. 

daille,  the  night.  (Lhwyd, 
Nox.) 

teagh , a houfe  ; uir,  mold, 
clay. 

teagh-uire,  a houfe  of  clay. 

muir-gearr , clofe  to  the  fea. 

meafta,  taxed  ; it  is  ufed  in 
that  fenfe  in  all  the  old 
Irifh  law  books,  and  in 
the  new  teftament,  Luke, 
ch.  ii.  v.  r.  an  domhaw 
vile  do  wheat. 

4> 

mar - 


ti>).  Ffalm,  lv.  zo. 


(e)  Num.  xxiii.  Ifa.  xi. 
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mar-amma,  a country  edi- 
fice. 

fena  &: ")  (parola  Fenicl)  the 

fain  ) feafons,  a year. 

jama,  the  heavens,  (voce 
Punica). 

febtn,  a portion,  a fhare. 

j'cicbh,  un  uffizio  decorofo, 
con  cui  fi  gloriano  i litte- 
rati,  figniori,  principi  e 
governadori  delle  Citta. 

fara , to  combat,  to  fight. 

fillura , an  eel. 

J'ahhta , wafted,  deftroyed. 

lembl , a veflel  for  working 
or  ftamping  dough  with 
the  feet. 

levi  &c  luvi , to  bend,  or 
wring. 

liti,  h grand  proceftion. 

loqma,  a bit  of  bread,  a 
morfel. 

tnarbat , (anello,  a ring)  Voce 
de  Fenici,  di  cui  il  Sal? 
mafio,  e Boccardo,  par- 
lano  preflo  il  Majo,  da 
cui  nacque  marbul  legato. 
Erbit,  legare  (to  bind) 
norbtu  ligamo. 
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vmr-amagh , a building  or 
dwelling  in  the  plains  or 
country. 

fion,  the  weather,  the  feafons. 
foinine,  the  feafons. 
fajnh , the  fun. 

feimh , a fmall  portion,  fingle. 
fgeith , chofen,  felefited. 
fci , feta,  to  beautify,  to 
adorn. 

Jaragha , conqueft,  vi&ory. 
farugha , to  overcome,  to 
refeue. 

filiou,  (Armorice)  eels. 
fachadh , to  fack,  to  deftroy. 
fagbaidhtbe , deftroyed. 
leim , leaping,  jumping, 
ftamping  ; bi,  bla , food. 

lubha , to  bend,  or  twift. 

litb,  folemn  pomp  ; laith , 
a crowd. 

loghda , an  allowance. 

mear , a finger,  and  heart , 
an  ornament  or  clothing; 
as  ceis-bheart,  worn  on 
the  legs,  i.  e.  ftockings ; 
ceann-bheart,  worn  on  the 
head,  i.  e.  a hat ; thefe 
compounds  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  Irifh  ; fo 
mear-bheart,  worn  on  the 
finger,  i.  e.  a ring. 


\ 
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ma  tra,  e difficile  ritrovare 
un  termine  proprio  ad  ef- 
primare  quefla  vcce,  ma 
piuttefto  per  abbellimento 
di  chi  e dilletante  della 
propria  favella,  ne  altro 
fignifica,  fe  non  fi  e,  if  fo, . 
fay  you  fo  ? 

rnedd,  magnitude,  prolonga- 
tion. 

meri,  to contradid!,to  thwart. 

tneut,  death. 

mut,  il  Majo  fcrive  muto, 
nomine  confecravit  mor- 
tuum,cumPhcenices  mor- 
tem & Plutonem  vocat. 

ml-alet , a ball  of  wool. 

* 

mnaria , fefiivata  di  S.  Petro 
e Paolo  apofloli,  il  fuo 
fignificato  multo  diffe- 
rifce  dall  fua  etimologia. 
Minor  che  prefio  i 
Turchi,  fono  quelle  torri 
altiffime,  attacate  alle  loro 
Mofchee,  illuminate  nelle 
fefte  principali  del  loro 
falfo  propheto  Maometta, 
e Mnaria  vuol  dire  illumi- 
\ nations , facendofi  da  per 
tutto  in  quefto  giorno  de’ 
Santi  Apofloli,  donde  nac- 
que  ?nnara  la  lucerna,  che 
e il  candellire  dell  baffia 
gente. 

ifafaar,  to  cut  off,  to  ex- 
clude. 


ma  la , if  fo  ; mar  ata,  if  fo. 
ma  ta  raidh,  if  fo  faid. 
mature,  foon,  fpeedily. 
ma- troth,  if  in  due  t ime. 
ma-atraidh , if  he  faid. 


meid,  bignefs,  magnitude. 

mearaigh,  to  mifiake,  to  err. 
meath,  decay,  (death.) 
tnudha,  dying,  perifhing. 
meathadh , to  die. 
mudha , mutha , dying. 

mol-olla , (Munfter  dialed!) 
combed  wool,  made  up 
in  a ball. 

moighean'ear  is  a word  in  the 
Bearla  fene  or  Phoenician 
dialed!  of  the  Irifh,  not 
yet  explained  in  any 
dibtionary.  Dr.  O’Brien 
tranflates  moigheanear  fear 
do  chonairc  an  la  fo ; 
""  Happy  is  the  man  that 
faw  this  day. — It  there- 
fore means  feftivity,  hap- 
pinefs,  rejoicing,  and  an- 
swers to  the  Maltefe 
mnaria. 


afaradh , reparation. 
eifcidh,  to  lop  off,  to  exclude. 
Exam,  eifcis  agcionna  dhiob , 
i.  e.  their  heads  fhall  be 
cut  off. 
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€vZ>,  a nun. 

ba  Jt bar , good  tidings. 

tafid,  cafed,  holy,  undefined. 
fal,  fpeech. 

qalci,  the  breaft,  the  bofom. 
qala,  the  fail  of  a fhip. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  Cartha- 
ginian name  of  thofe  fhips 
moved  by  wind  only,  to 
diftinguifh  them  from 
fhips  of  war,  worked  both 
by  wind  and  oars. 
qarab,  an  approaching. 

qatta,  a flick,  club,  or  fpear. 

Voce  de  Fenice. 
qaber  & cabirtj  a grandee,  a 
nobleman. 


q'elp,  hounds. 

q'uqqu,  eggs. 
ra,  fisrht. 

rabba,  plenty,  encreafe. 
r'as,  a headland,  a pro 
montory. 
riebh,  wind. 

r'aqha , a cavalcade. 


Jabaq,  flrong,  valiant. 
J'ojfaq,  ferene. 
sfaffaq,  obfervirg,  careful, 
frugal. 


ogh,  a maid,  a virgin. 
bafceal,  good  tidings. 
facarbbuig,  a confeffion. 
ca/l,  undefiled,  chafte. 
a gall,  fpeech. 
gaile,  the  ftomach. 
gal,  a gale  of  wind. 


gara,  near,  at  hand. 
gar-ab,  not  clofe. 
gath , a fpear  or  javelin. 

cairbre , the  name  of  feveral 
Irifh  princes ; fo  alfo  Cha- 
ribert,  one  of  the  kings  of 
France.  Cairbre  alfo  fig- 
nifies  a territory. 
cu-ealb'a,  a pack  of  hounds, 
i.  e.  hounds  in  herd,  or 
drove. 

ttgb,  an  egg ; area,  eggs.  . 
abhra  ( avra ) ; rombra  ; ra- 
dharc , fight. 

rabbac,  fruitful,  plentiful. 
itros,  a headland  ; rofs  has 
the  fame  meaning. 
at  eabh,  wind.  (Lhvvyd.  Ven- 
tus.) 

This  is  a compound  of  the 
Irifh  eac , a horfe,  a word 
flill  ufed  at  Conftantino- 
ple ; ar-eic,  upon  horfes. 
fab  &■  fabag,  able,  flrong. 
fuvac,  ferene,  calm,  mild. 
J'abhallach , careful,  fparing. 
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It  is . evident,  that  in  this  catalogue  of  words 
given  by  Agius,  as  Punic,  many  are  purely  Arabic, 
and  fome  are  Hebrew.  The  difference  in  ortho- 
graphy between  thefe  Maltefe  -words  and  the  Irifh 
words  correfponding  thereto  is  eafily  accounted  for  ; 
the  Maltefe  ufe  the  Arabic  character,  and  the  diffi- 
culty the  author  found  in  tranfcribing  them  into 
the  Roman  letter,  has  already  been  fhown  in  his 
own  words.  The  author  of  this  effay,  has  fre- 
quently converfed  with  the  various  nations  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  particularly  with  the  Africans, 
and  from  his  own  experience  can  teftify  that  every 
nation  of  Europe,  would  differ  in  the  orthography 
of  the  fame  word,  particularly  in  the  gutter al  and 
afpirated  confonants ; the  Irifh  would  be  the  molt 
fimilar  to  the  original  African  dialed!.  Quintilian 
obferves,  in  his  time  they  were  much  embarraffed 
how  to  tranfcribe  the  ancient  Latin,  having  loft  the 
power  of  feveral  letters ; and  Claudius  and  Origen 
fay  the  fame. 

Qf  the  DII  PUNICI,  or  CARTHAGINIAN 

DEITIES. 


THE  knowledge  we  have  of  the  Carthaginian 
manner  of  worfhip,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  ( d '),  who  have  affixed  the  names  of 
their  own  Gods  to  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians.  This 
has  rendered  their  accounts  and  obfervations  on  this 
head  more  imperfedt  and  lefs  valuable. 


It 


{<-/)  Herod.  Polyb.  Died.  Sic.  Liv.  Quint.  Curt,  aliiq. 
multi.  ' - ' ‘ 
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It  is  therefore  impoffible  to  come  to  an  exadt 
knowledge  of  the  Carthaginian  Gods,  from  what 
is  delivered  of  them  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors. 

The  chief  Deity  of  the  Carthaginians  was  Baal, 
Beal,  or  Bel,  the  Sun,  to  whom  they  offered  human 
i'acrifices.  The  chief  Deity  of  the  Heathen  Irifh  ' 
was  Beal,  the  Sun,  to  whom  alfo  they  offered 
human  faerifices.  The  Irifh  fwore  by  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Stars,  and  the  Wind  : “ Omnes,  qui  inci- 
derint,  adjuro  per  facrum  Solis  circulum,  in  aequales 
Luna;  curfus,  reliquorumque  Jiderum  vires  et  Jigni- 
ferum  circulum , ut  in  reconditis  haec  habeant,  nec 
indo&is  aut  profanis  communicent,Ted  praeceptoris 
memores  fint  eique  honorem  retribuant.  Dii  jam 
didti  fandte  jurantibus  dent  quae  velint ; pejeranti- 
bus  contraria.”  Ailrologus  autem  hie  Vettius 
Valens  ell  Antiochenus  et  in  proemio,  Lib.  7. 
uvScKoyim  inferuit.  Selden.  de  Dis  Syr.  ( e) 

The  facrifice  of  beafts  was  at  length  fubffituted 
among  the  Carthaginians,  the  fame  cuftom  we 
learn  from  the  ancient  Irifh  hiftorians,  prevailed  in 
this  country.  The  month  of  May  is  to  this  day 
named  Mi  Beal  teinne , i.  e.  the  month  of  Beal’s  fire  ; 
and  the  firft  day  of  May  is  called  la  Beal  teinne,  i.  e. 
the  day  of  Beal’s  fire.  Thefe  fires  were  lighted  on 
the  fummits  of  hills,  in  honour  of  the  Sun  •,  many 
hills  inlreland  ftill  retain  the  name  of  Cnoc-greine , 
i.  e.  the  hill  of  the  Sun  * and  on  all  thefe  are  to  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  druidical  altars. 

On  that  day  the  druids  drove  all  the  cattle  through 
the  fires,  to  preferve  them  from  diforders  the  en- 

fuing 
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fuing  year ; this  pagan  cuftom  is  ftill  obferved  in 
Munller  and  Connaught,  where  the  meaneft  cot- 
tager worth  a cow  and  a whifp  of  ftraw  pra&ifes 
the  fame  on  the  firlt  day  of  May,  and  with  the 
fame  fuperftitious  ideas.  The  third  day  of  May  is 
alfo  at  this  day  named  treas  la  famh-ra , or  the  third 
day  of  the  Sun’s  quarter.  On  this  day  each  bride 
married  within  the  year  makes  up  a large  ball 
covered  with  gold  or  filver  tiffue,  (in  refemblance 
of  the  Deity)  and  prefents  it  to  the  young  un- 
married men  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  having 
previoufly  made  a circular  garland  of  hoops,  &c. 
(to  reprefent  the  zodiac)  come  to  the  bride’s  houfe 
to  fetch  this  reprefentation  of  that  planet.  To  fuch 
a pitch  is  this  fuperftitious  ceremony  carried,  I have 
known  in  the  county  of  Waterford  a ball  to  have 
coft  a poor  peafant  two  guineas.  The  old  Irifh 
name  of  the  year,  is  Bealaine,  now  corrupted  into 
Bliadhain , i.  e.  the  circle  of  Belus , or  of  the  Sun. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not  reprefent  Beat. \ as  they 
had  him  before  their  eyes  daily  in  all  his  glory  ; 
they  made  their  addreffes  immediately  to  him  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  rite.  No  idol  of  Beal  is  ever 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  Irifh  hiftorians,  or  was 
any  ever  found  fince  Chriftianity  was  introduced. 
Had  they  reprefented  their  chief  Deity  by  any 
image,  St.  Patrick  would  have  taken  particular 
notice  of  it.  Bal  in  the  Punic  language  fignified 
power,  knowledge;  bale  in  Irifh  fignifies  the  fame; 
and  balg  is  a man  of  erudition. 

Baal-famhain  was  another  Punic  appellative  of 
his  Deity ; Beal-famhain  in  Irifh  fignifies  Beal  the 
planet  of  the  Sun  ; for  an  is  a planet,  and  famh  is 

the 
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the  Sun  ; thus  we  fay  lu-an  the  Moon,  i.  e.  the  fmall 
planet ; re-an  a fiar ; and  Jamhra  is  Iriih  for  fummer, 
i.  e.  the  Sun’s  quarter ; fo  alio  did-ra  daily,  &c.  the 
word  ra  fignifying  a quarter  or  divifion  of  time. 

Sam-min , vel  famhmim , vel  famhain , /<z  famkmin 
* vel  la  famhain , is  alfo  to  this  time  the  name  of  the 
firft  day  of  November  or  All-hallow-tide,  the 
vigil  of  which  is  called  oidche  jhamhna  agreeable  to 
the  idiom  of  the  language,  and  corruptly  ee  owm. 
On  what  day  this  feftival  of  the  Sun  was  obferved 
is  not  noticed,  but  at  the  change  of  the  heathen  to 
the  Chriftian  kalendar  was  judicioufly  fixed  at  the 
eve  of  All  Souls. 

Samh,  as  I have  already  fhown,  is  the  Sun,  and 
Meni  is  an  appellative  of  the  fame  Deity  : “ But 
ye  are  they  that  forget  my  holy  mountain,  that 
prepare  a table  for  Gad , and  that  furnifh  the  drink- 
offering  unto  Meni  ( f)f  The  Seventy  tranfiate 
this  thus,  «To«/xa£omj  T u S'cciy.oHu)  Ttwirtijx.v,  kcu  % XegoofTe?  t» 
Ktpto-iJM,  which  paffage  St.  Jerom  has  fully  explained 
to  have  been  miftaken  by  the  Seventy,  and  it  fhould 
have  been  “ Parentes  fortunae  (Gad)  menfam  ; et 
implentes  daemoni  (Meni)  mixtam  potionem  j”  for 
as  St.  Jerom  and  feveral  others  agree,  gad  fignifies 
fortune,  or  rather  good  fortune,  and  in  this  fenfe  it 
is  ufed  in  the  30th  chap.  Genefls,  v.  n.  and  is 
further  confirmed  by  Selden  in  his  Diis  Syris. 
Here  then  is  a full  confirmation  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Irifh  cad-druidheaft  or  necromancy,  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  cuftom  ftill  retained  of  burning 

nuts 
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nuts  and  (hells  to  tell  fortunes  on  this  evening,  and 
of  the  apples  and  libations  of  ale  (to  Meni)  joined 
to  the  ceremony  of  the  fame  evening. 

Origen  in  his  commentaries  on  St.  John,  re- 
buked the  Jews  for  the  worfhip  they  paid  to 
pen  y.x)  to  Meni  and  to  the  Moon.  Meni  there- 
fore is  manifeftly  the  Sun.  The  word  meni,  which 
produces  the  Greek  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
root  run  men , which  fignifies  to  number  •,  and  be- 
caufe  the  motion  of  the  Sun  ferves  to  meafure 
time,  the  Syrians  added  this  appellative  to  Sarnh ; 
and  becaufe  the  Moon  ferves  us  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  the  Greeks  called  her  alfo  ; hence  alfo 
the  ./Egyptians  gave  the  name  Meni  to  their  God 
Orus  (which  was  the  Sun)  •,  hence  alfo  the  Greek 
few?,  and  the  Latin  menfes,  and  the  Englifh  months, 
i.  e.  the  fpace  of  time  meafured  by  Meni  or  the  Sun  ; 
and  from  the  fame  root  comes  the  iEolick 
from  whence  the  Latin  manes  which  were  the 
Genii,  according  to  Servius.  Manes  genios  dicit, 
quos  cum  vita  fortimur  (g). 

Thofe  paffages  in  Jeremiah  (A),  where  he  com- 
plains fo  bitterly  againft  the  fuperflition  of  the  Jews, 
of  making  cakes  for  the  queen  of  Heaven,  &c. 
bear  a great  affinity  with  this  of  Ifaiah. 

Camden  gives  us  feveral  ancient  infcriptions  of 
altars,  found  in  England,  dedicated  to  Belus ; no 
fuch  infcriptions  or  idols  have  ever  been  found  in 
this  ifland  ; feveral  mountains  retain  his  name,  as 
Sliabh  Bal-teinne , i.  e.  the -mountain  of  Baal’s  lire; 
and  fome  towns  hand  down  to  us  the  fcite  of 

his 
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his  temples,  as  Bal-ti-more , i.  e.  the  great  houfe  of 
Belus  i Bal-ti-na-glaife  (Baltinglafs),  the  houfe  of 
Bel us’s  necromancy,  &c.  &c.  Semiram  in  Belo 
fanum  in  arce  Babylonias  condidiffe  his  verbis  fcribit 
Periegetes  n'-y* » «c-«to  b^,  id  eft  magnam  do- 

mum  extruxit  Belo.  Selden,  pag.  164. 

But  the  pagan  cuftoms  of  the  common  people  Bill 
retained  in  the  country,  are  the  moft  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity. 

Now  as  the  ancients  at  this  feftival  did  eat  the  fa- 
crifices  of  the  dead,  to  ufe  the  pfalmift’s  words,  where 
could  the  primitive  Chriftians  have  fixed  this  day 
fo  properly  as  on  the  eve  of  All  Souls  ? 

Ut  mittam  nunc  Irlandos  feu  incolas  Hiberniae, 
qui,  referente  au&ore  de  fiatibus  imperiorum  de 
Hy  hernia,  p.  44,  fe  mettent  a genoux  en  voyan: 
la  Lune  nouvelle  et  difent  en  parlant  a Lune,  gb 
faga  tu  me  mur  tit  fuaras  me — laiffe  nous  aufi  fains 
que  tu  nous  as  trouve — ita  nos  falvos  degere  finas, 
ficuti  nos  invenifti,  &c.  Vid.  de  l’Eftat  du  Roy 
d’Efpagne,  p.  236,  ubi  dicitur,  quod,  plnfieurs 
adoront  le  Soleil  et  la  Lune,  recognoiffans  toute  fois 
un  feul  Dieu,  Createur  de  toutes  chofe,  &c.  (/) 

This'cuftom  is  Bill  preferved,  and  every  peafant 
in  Ireland  on  feeing  the  new  Moon  crolTes  himfelf 
and  fays,  flan  fuar  tu  fin  agus  flan  adfaga  tu  fin, 
whole  you  find  us  and  whole  leave  us. 

Moft  of  the  ancient  places  of  druidical  worfhip  in 
Ireland  retain  the  name  of  the  God  Baal,  and  Magk- 
adhair  or  the  field  of  worfhip  •,  as  G/an-magk-adharr, 

now 


(7)  And.  Beyeri  ad  J.  Selden.  de  Dis  Syr  Is  lyntagruata, 
aduit.  prol.ad  cap.  3.  p.  8a 
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now  Glan-mire , four  miles  north  of  Cork,  and  nea? 
the  fame  place  is  Beal-atha-magh-adhair , i.  e.  the 
plain  of  Baal’s  field  of  worfhip,  where  the  druidical 
altar  yet  remains.  See  O’Brien’s  dictionary  at  the 
word  magh.  Several  places  alfo  retain  the  name  of 
the  Moon,  or  places  allocated  to  the  particular  wor- 
fhip of  that  planet ; as  Atha-luan , Alhlone;  Lough- 
Re , a part  of  the  river  Shannon  not  far  diftant, 
and  a town  of  the  fame  name  at  the  fide  of  a lough 
in  the  county  of  Galway. 

Grian , the  name  of  the  Sun  in  Irifh,  was 
latinifed  into  Grynceus , which  was  a claftical  epithet 
of  Apollo ; and  in  Camden  we  meet  with  an  in- 
fcription  apollini  granno.  It  is  true  this  had 
been  fet  up  by  a Roman,  but  this  might  have  been 
done  in  compliment  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
nation  he  governed.  This  epithet  of  Grynseus  for 
Apollo  we  find  in  Virgil  (k)  : 

His  tibi  Grynaei  nemoiis  dicatur  origo 
Ne  quis  fit  lucus,  qua  fe  plus jadtet  Apollo. 
Again  (/) : 

Sed  nunc  Italiam  magnam  Grynaeus  Apollo 
Italiam  Lyciae  juffere  capeffere  fortes  : 

Hie  amor,  haec  patria  eft. 

Grynium,  fays  Strabo,  was  a town  in  fEolia, 
where  was  a temple  of  Apollo  and  an  Oracle. 
And  the  Greeks  being  ignorant  of  the  Celtic  deriva- 
tion of  Grynaeus,  have  formed  according  to  their 
cuftom,  a fabulous  hiftory  for  Gryneeus,  that  he 
/ was  the  Sun,  Eupophorinus,  &c. 

Veteri 


(*)  Ed.  6. 
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Veteri  fane  infcripto  faxo  et  apud  Conferanos  in 
Novempopulonia  reperto  ita  legitur 
MINERVA 
BELIS  AM  AE 
C.  VALERIUS 
M O N U M. 

Haut  cuiquam  conftaret  opinor,  quid  aliud  Belifama 
hie  denotet.  Minervae  autem,  Junonis,  Veneris, 
Lunae  nomina  funt  ita,  cum  ad  Afiaticos  Deos 
refpexeris,  confufa,  ut  qui  Minervam  Belifamam, 
Junonem  Belifamam,  Venerem  aut  Lunam  dixerit, 
idem  femper  ipfum  dixerit.  An  Littori  Britanniac 
occidentalioris  (Lancailrenfem  agrum  dico)  aeftua- 
rium  illud  Ptolemaeo  didtum,  ab  hanc  Dea 

apud  vicinos  culta,  fic  fuerit  nuncupatum,  cogitent 
quorum  intereft. 

Apollo  was  the  principal  God  of  the  pagan  Irifh, 
and  from  the  harp’s  being  facred  to  him  we  may 
difeern  the  reafon  why  that  inftrument  is  the  enfign 
armorial  of  Ireland. 

Diodorus  Siculus  gives  an  account  of  a northern 
jfland,  about  the  bignefs  of  Sicily,  fituated  over 
againft  the  Celtae,  as  being  fruitful  and  pleafant 
and  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  whom  round  temples 
and  large  groves  were  facred,  wherein  the  priefts 
chaunted  to  their  harps  the  praifes  of  their  God. 
Every  particular  of  this  is  very  applicable  to 
Ireland. 

The  laft  Sunday  of  the  fummer  quarter  is  called 
by  the  Irifh  domhna  crom , and  is  obferved  with 
feveral  druidical  fuperftitions  to  this  day.  Some  have 
thought  crom  was  a pagan  deity,  but  we  111  all  prove 
that  it  was  another  day  confecrated  to  particular 

worfhip> 
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worfhip,  and  to  the  punifhment  of  the  guilty,  by 
the  fentence  and  execution  of  the  druids.  Cromi 
in  the  modern  Irifh,  implies  bending  or  bowing 
the  body  ; &o  c^ion?  yioy  6on  io<bc(t,  he  bowed  down 
to  the  idol.  Chrom , in  the  Bohemian  language, 
fignifies  a temple,  church,  or  place  of  worfhip. 
Crom-liag  or  crom-leac , is  the  name  given  by  alL 
Celtic  nations  to  the  druidical  altars,  yet  remaining 
in  many  places  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England  ; 
we  alfo  find  cromthear  the  old  Irifh  name  for  a 
prieft,  perhaps  particularly  from  his  office  on  this 
day  ; the  root  of  this  word  in  all  the  eaftern  dialedts 
implies  worfhip.  In  Arabic  cm  reverere,  honorare. 
So  in  Matthew  xv.  v.  4,  it  is  the  word  ufed  to  de- 
note reverence  and  honour  to  your  parents.  With 
the  Talmuditts  it  implies  a fynagogue,  gymnafium, 
fchola ; fee  Schindler.  mVo-o  cremlith , in  the 
Chaldaic,  implies  a public  place  of  worfhip,  the 
fandlum  fa'ndto'rum,  which  the  common  people 
were  not  to  approach.  Locus  communis  et  publicus 
fed  inacceffus,  qui  publice  tranfiri,  vel  non  folet, 
vel  non  poteffi  Buxtorf.  And  this  I take  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Irilh  crom-liag  and  crom-leac , from 
mV  Inch , a table  of  flone ; mV  cznn  ci herein  Inch , a 
confecrated  ftone  ; hence  lac  and  laac  in  old  Saxon 
is  a facrihce.  But  icnn  cherem , in  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic  and  Arabic,  fignifies  anathemati  fubjicere, 
Deo  dicare,  morti  adducere,  excommunicare  ; and 
this  day  I fancy  is  in  remembrance  of  the  annual 
excommunication  and  punifhment  of  the  people, 
by  the  druids,  from  whence  many  have  conjedlured 
they  offered  human  facriflces.  In  old  manufcripts 
tve  End  frequent  mention  of  the  crom-crua , or  bloody 

crom , 
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crom,  '(from  cru,  blood)  Co  called  from  the  punifh- 
ment  inflicted  on  this  day.  This  was  alfo  praCtifed 
by  the  antient  Jews,  as  we  learn  Tom  Relandus, 
p.  1 1 7.  (but  query,  at  what  feafon  of  the  year?) 

“ decernebat  hoc  Synedrium  de  rebus  majoris  mo- 
menti  tam  politicis  quam  facris,  privatis  quam 
publicis,  et  paenas  capitales  reis  irrogatas,  hceautem 
quatuor  fuere  apud  Judaeos,  lapidatio,  combuftio, 
decollatio  et  ftrangulatio,  et  excommunicatio,  cujus 
fpecies  levior  etiam  v dicta  fuit,  gravior  oin 
cherem. 

The  pagan  Irifh  were  Grangers  to  any  other  ; 
idolatrous  worfhip,  than  what  their  anceitors  brought 
from  the  Ally  nans,  namely,  that  of  the  Sun,  Moon 
and  Stars ; all  were  included  in  the  general  name 
of  pmirnv  or  pi  mm,  which  to  this  day  is  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Harry  con  deflations ; and  this  word 
explains  that  paffage  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings* 
v.  18.  “In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  fer- 
“ vant,  that  when  my  mailer  goeth  into  the  houfe 
“ of  Rimmon  to  worfhip  there,  and  he  leaneth  on 
“ my  hand,  and  I bow  myfelf  in  the  houfe  of 
“ Rimmon .”  &c.  This  Rimmon  was  certainly  a 
Syrian  idol  fay  fome,  but  Mr.  Hutchinfon  very 
properly  conjectures  that  it  collectively  exprelfes 
the  fixt*  Stars  ; but  all  others  before  him  have  been 
much  at  a lofs,  as  the  word  in  Hebrew  pm  Rimmon 
fignifies  a pomegranate,  both  fruit  and  tree  i which 
name  I conjecture  was  given  that  fruit  from  the 
beautiful  ftar  formed  on  the  top,  like  the  apex  of 
an  apple.  The  Cam-ceafla  or  Northern  bear  feems 
to  have  been  the  peculiar  worfhip  of  the  pagan  Irifh  ; 
when  the  Fomorii  or  Phoenicians  landed  in  Ireland 
Vol.  II  U they 
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they  facrificed  to  the  Stars  which  had  guided  them-; 
thefe  could  be  no  other  than  thofe  of  the  North  pole, 
viz.  cdm-cecoct ; hence  the  word  pocld  fignifies  both 
an  offering  and  the  North  ; and  it  appears  as  if  tine 
word  cgctccoc  was  alfo  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
ntwn  chataa , facrificium ; fee  Ezra,  xlv,  23.  to 
which  was  added  cam,  to  bow,  bend  or  adore. 
Although  I have  applied  this  to  the  North  pole,  it 
is  certain  an  orientalift  would  apply  the  Hebrew 
non  rmtm  Chama  Chataa  to  fignify  literally  the  facri- 
fice  of  the  Sun,  for,  as  I noticed,  in  the  preceding 
page  Chama  is  Sol.  This  is  again  fully  explained 
by  St.  Stephen  in  his  argument  with  the  Jews,  (as 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke)  to  be  the  God  Rirnnon , as  I 
have  already  defcribed.  See  Adis  of  the  Apoltles, 
vii.  43.  “ Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of 

44  Moloch,  and  the  Star  of  your  God  Remphan, 
“ figures  which  ye  made  to  worfhip  them.”  This 
is  evidently  no  more  than  the  tabdrnacle  of  the  Sun 
and  Planets ; for  mole  or  moloc  in  Irifh-  fignifies  fire, 
which  they  worshipped  as  a type  of  the  Sun,  and 
Remphan  or  Remman  Signified  the  inferior  planets. 
Again,  this  Remphan  is  called  Kinn  by  Amos, 
v.  26.  “ You  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your 
44  God  Moloch  and  Kinn,  your  images,  and  the 
“ fiar  of  your  Gods  whom  ye  have  made.”  Now 
Rimmon  was  the  Syrian  name,  and  Remphan  and 
Kiun  the  name  given  to  the  fame  deity  by  the 
Moabites.  This  paffage  has  put  the  interpreters  on 
the  rack,  becaufe  of  the  difference  between  the 
Hebrew_text  and  that  of  the  Septuagint.  St.  Jerom 
explains  this  to  be  Lucifer  or  Saturn  only.  [Selden, 
Grotius  and  Thomaffin.]  Now  Kiun , or  as  the 
• Perfians 
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Pei  fians  name  it,  Kaivan , is  the  name  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  becaufe  he  has  many  fatellites  to  light  him, 
and  his  belt  alfo  is  compofed  of  many  more  ; now 
Kaivan  is  the  fame  as  the  lberno-Celtic  ccuBbc in  or 
caivan , fignifying  a throng  or  clufter,  and  is  this 
day  uled  for  a rout  or  throng  of  people,  and  there- 
fore applicable  to  the  Deity  they  worfhipped  under 
the  name  of  Rimmon , Rinnim , Rempham  and  Kuin , 
that  is,  the  heavenly  hoft  together ; all  which  returns 
again  to  Baal , Belus , and  Rimmin. 

The  Irifh  druids  caufed  all  fires  to  be  extin- 
guifhed  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the  eve  of 
May  day,  and  every  houfe  was  obliged  to  light  his 
fire  from  the  arch-druid’s  holy  fire,  kindled  on  fome 
elevated  place,  for  which  they  paid  a tribute  to  the 
druid.  This  exadUy  correfponds  with  Dr.  Hyde’s 
defcription  of  the  Parfi  or  Guebri,  defcendants  of 
the  ancient  Perfians,  who  have,  fays  he,  an  annual 
fire  in  the  temple,  from  whence  they  kindle  all  the 
fires  in  their  houfes,  which  are  previoufiy  extin- 
guifhed,  which  makes  a part  of  the  revenues  of 
their  priefis  ^ and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  ufe  of 
the  round  towers,  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
Ireland,  and  which  were  certainly  of  Phoenician 
conftrudtion. 

1 will  here  hazard  a conjedlure.  I find  Brn  gadul 
to  fignify  magnus  ; I find  alfo  that  the  oriental  nations 
at  length  fo  named  the  tower  of  Babylon,  &c.  niB-n© 
magud'aluth , turres  ab  amplitudine  didlae.  Bochart. 
p.  42.  Geog.  Sacr.  Gad,  i.  e.  gadul , turris ; may 
not  our  Irifh  name  cloghad  for  the  round  towers 
built  in  Ireland,  which  apparently  were  of  Phoe- 
nician workmanfhip,  be  derived  from  this  word 

U 2 gad. 
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gad.,  and  clogh  a ftone.  It  rrnift  be  allowed  tliat  clug 
is  a bell,  and  hence  thefe  towers  have  been  thought 
to  have  been  belfries ; but  we  have  many  places, 
called  dogk , i.  e.  faxum. 

Again,  the  druids  called  every  place  of  worfhip 
dog  had , alluding  to  the  circles  of  hones  they  ufually 
fet  up  in  thofe  places  ; there  is  therefore  no  pofitive 
authority  to  fay  thefe  doghads  or  towers  were  ufed 
as  belfries  only,  or  that  they  took  their  name  from 
that  ufe. 

There  are  many  reafons  which  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  the  druids  of  the  Britifh  iflands  main- 
tained their  religion  in  its  purity,  much  longer  than 
thofe  upon  the  continent.  They  ail  of  them  had 
retained  fo  much  of  the  original  doftrine,  as  inclined 
them  to  diftinguifh  their  errors,  and  enabled  them 
to  fee  the  great  conformity  there  was  between 
their  ancient  tenets  and  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel, 
which  they  univerfally  entertained.  They  believed 
the  Deity  to  be  infinite  and  omniprefent,  and 
thought  it  ridiculous  to  imagine,  that  he  whom  the 
Heaven  of  Heavens  cannot  contain,  fhould  be 
circumfcribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a roof ; 
and  for  the  perpetual  eftablifhment  and  fupport  of 
the  feventh  day,  they  were  wont  to  dedicate  the 
tenth  of  all  their  fubftance  {m). 

Again.  The  chiefs  of  their  refpedlive  families 
were  their  priefis  and  princes,  yet  a'l  acknowledged 
one  fuperior  in  the  facred  office.  Hence  in  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  fnp  koken  is  a priefi,  and  in 
Irilh  conac  is  a lord,  cic  being  an  adjunct  termina- 
tion 


O)  Cooke  on  the  P'atmr.  and  Druidic  relig.  p.  64.. 
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lion  in  the  Celtic,  con-ac  lordly,  by  the  Irtfh  poets 
written  codhn-ac. 

Cesium , Col  was  the  moil  antient  of  the  Gods, 
and  had  for  one  of  his  children  fame  named  Saturn. 
It  is  no  hard  thing  to  guefs  why  Caelum  is  faid  to  be 
the  firft  of  the  Gods,  and  the  father  of  Saturn  or 
Chronus,  fince  it  is  evident  that  the  motions  of  the 
Heavens  make  and  meafure  the  duration  of  time ; 
hi  cal , all,  perfect  * an  holacaud,  a facrifice. 

Chronus , according  to  fome,  was  another  name 
of  Beal ; but  we  will  fhow  hereafter  that  Chronus 
was  an  appellative  of  Saturn.  Chron  fignifies  in 
Irifh  time,  and  Chrondg  a circle,  i.  e.  the  orbit  of 
the  Sun, 

“ Here,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hi  dory, 
we  have  three  Baals , who  are  faid  to  have  been, 
once  mortal  men  * which  might  fairly  induce  one  to 
think,  that  the  learned  are  midaken  in  fuppofing 
the  Phoenician  God  Baal  in  general  to  be  the  Sun.” 
It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  explanation,  that 
they  were  only  different  appellatives  dgnificant  of 
the  fame  God,  the  Sun. 

Baal,  Bal , Bed,  Bel.  “ San  Hieronymo  junta 
dellos  mucho,  i de  fu  origen,  i aviendo  del  Rei 
Belo,  i fu  hidoria  profigue.  Quam  Belus,  primus 
Rex  Aflyriorum,  ut  fupra  diximus : Quos  conftat 
Saturnum,  quern  et  Solem  dicunt,  Junonemque 
coluilfe  : quae  nufnina  etiam  apud  Afros  podea  culta 
funt.  Unde  et  lingua  Punica  Bal,  deus  dicitur. 
Apud  Alfyrios  autem  Bel  dicitur  quadam  facro- 
jmm  ratione  et  Saturnus  et  Sol.” 
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The  chief  if  not  the  only  deities  of  the  heathen 
Irifh  were  g/ticOi,  Col,  and  Cedes,  which  fignifies 
the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  •,  though  it  appears  that 
they  worshipped  the  Wind  alfo  ; for  to  fwear  by  the 
Wind  was  a common  oath.  1S  t0  this  day 

Irifh  for  the  Sun,  and  cdro  cedczd  for  the  Bear  or 

i > 

Seven  Stars  which  roll  about  the  Pole ; this  word 
is  Phoenician  and  is  derived  from  noo  cimah  (Pleiades 
the  Seven  Stars)  and  nsja  cocabh  (Stella  alfo  Mer- 
curius)  plur.  cocauth , alfo  non  Cham , Sol,  the  Sun. 
Scindler,  p.  827. 

To  thofe  who  do  not  trace  the  origin  of  the 
antient  Celtes  and  their  language  from  the  Orientals, 
it  is  matter  of  wonder  how  the  worfhip  of  Baal 
fhould  be  known  to  the  Iberno-Celts  or  Irifh.  The 
name  of  Beal  or  Baal  which  fignifies  dominus  or 
dominator,  was  firft  the  name  of  the  true  God  ; 
and  after  the  Affyrians,  Chaldaeans  and  Phoenicians 
had  conveyed  this  fiicred  name  to  the  Sun,  whom 
they  adored  as  their  chief  deity,  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  people  of  Ifrael  to  call  him  no  more 
Baal ; as  in  Hofea,  ch.  ii.  v.  16.  “ And  it  fhall  be 
“ in  that  day,  that  thou  fhalt  call  me  Ifhi,  and 
“ fhalt  call  me  no  more  Baali .”  So  alfo  they 
called  the  Moon  mu>N  afchera , i.  e.  regina  Cceli  ; 
“ et  ut  Sol  refpedu  Lunae  Baal  dicitur,  quod  refpedhi 
Lunse  fit  infiar  domini,  qui  de  fuo  decore  et  fplen- 
dore  uxori  fuae  communicat ; fic  etiam  Luna  vocatur 
Afchera,  quod  nomen  eft  faeminini  generis  quafi 
ilia  fit  faemina  Solis,  quia  illius  defiderio  tenetur. 
Hibernice  Eafca , vel  Eafga  et  Re.”  Bal  mhaitk  ort 
and  Bal  dhia  dimity  the  good  Bal  and  the  God  Bal 
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to  you,  are  to  this  day  common  falutations  in 
Munfter,  and  particularly  about  Waterford. 

Hercules  was  the  prote£tor  of  Tyre  and  Carthage; 
Africus  and  Eufebius  prove  his  Carthaginian  name 
was  Archies , i.  e.  fay  they,  ftrong,  robull.  Bochart 
(;/)  derives  his  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  ercol 
finewy.  Aichillm  Irifh  fignifies  ilrong,  robuft ; and 
hence  Achilles.  Thus  alfo  with  us  aicillidhe  means 
an  adlive,  dextrous  man.  May  we  not  conjec- 
ture that  our  great  weftern  promontory  <lciiU, 
Aichil,  and  the  iflands  of  Aichil,  were  the  Herculis 
prtimontorium  of  the  Phoenicians.  Pliny  ( o ) calls 
Hercules  Midacritus , but  his  Phoenician  name  was 
Archies  ; he  was  indeed  named  Mil-car-thus  at 
Carthage,  as  being  the  peculiar  Deity  and  prote&or 
of  that  city  (p.)  He  was  a great  navigator,  and  the 
firft  that  brought  lead  from  the  Caffiterides  or  Britifa 
iflands ; he  was  called  Melec-cartha , i.  e.  king  of  the 
city,  fays  Bochart : Mil-cathair  in  Irifh,  is  the 
champion  of  the  city.  Pliny  {q)  calls  him  cor- 
ruptly Midacritus.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  rejects  this 
notion,  and  derives  his  name  from  his  having  been 
the  founder  of  Carteia  in  Spain  ; but  Hefychius 
fays,  the  Amathufians  called  Hercules  by  the  name 
of  Malic. 

Next  to  Hercules  was  Jol-aus.  Voffius  and  Pau- 
fanias  defcribe  the  ceremonies  paid  to  this  Deity. 
The  Carthaginians  fuppofed  him  nearly  related  to 
Hercules ; that  he  helped  to  deftroy  the  Hydra,  and 
that  he  was  called  Jol-aus , becaufe  when  he  had 
lived  to  a very  great  age,  he  was  changed  into  a 

youth. 

(n)  Phaleg.  (o)  Piin.  1.  7.  cnp.  <;6. 

(/)  Univ.  Hill.  8vo.  vol.  2.  p.  338.  (7)  L.  71.  cap.  56. 
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youth.  Jol  in  Irifh  is  to  change,  and  aos  is  age, 
the  compound  makes  Jol-aos. 

Aefculapius  or  Aijcitlapius  was  the  God  of  phyfical 
knowledge ; his  temple  was  built  on  a high  rock, 
where  all  his  healing  miracles  were  performed,  and 
from  thence  he  took  his  name.  Aifci  in  Irifh  is  to 
heal,  and  fcealp  is  a rock.  Servius  calls  him  alfo 
Poeni-gena , becaufe,  fays  he,  born  of  a Carthaginian 
woman  ; Poeni-geine , in  Irifh-,  is  the  offspring  of  a 
Carthaginian. 

Syria  or  Dea  Syria  were  Gods  not  defcribed  by 
any  author  with  certainty ; probably  they  were  the 
fea-nymphs,  for  Juire  is  Irifh  for  fea-nymphs. 
Keating  in  his  antient  hiftory  of  Ireland,  defcribes 
. the  Juire  playing  round  the  fhips  of  the  Milefians 
in  their  paffage  to  Ireland. 

Ceres  or  Kerbs  was  worfhipped  as  the  Moon. 
Ceo  in  Irifh  figniffes  clouds,  vapours;  and  Re  is 
the  Moon,  which  compounded  forms  Ceore.  She 
was  alfo  named  Ceoiejiis  and  Keokftis^  and  was  in- 
voked in  droughts  in  order  to  obtain  rain  : “ ipfa 
virgo  Ceoleftis  pluviarum  pollicitatrix.”  Tertullian. 
(;)  Ceo-leis-teiji , in  Irifh,  iignihes  dropping,  milts, 
or  rain.  Mr.  Rollin  thinks  this  Deity  was  the  fame 
Queen  of  Heaven,  to  whom  the  Jewifh  women 
burnt  incenfe,  poured  out  drink-offerings,  and  made 
cakes  for  her  with  their  own  hands, — ut  faciant  pla- 
centas reginae  Cedi.  The  children  gathered  the 
wood,  the  fathers  kindled  the  fire,  and  the  women 
kneaded  the  dough,  to  make  cakes  for  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  Jeremiah,  vii.  i 8.  This  pagan  cuflom  is 
ftill  preferved  in  Ireland  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bridget, 

and 
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and  which  was  probably  tranfpofed  to  St.  Bridget’s 
eve,  from  the  feftival  of  a famed  poetefs  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  time  of  paganifm.  In  an  antient 
gloffary  now  before  me,  fhe  is  thus  defcribed  : 
Brighid  ban  fhileadh  inghean  an  Dag  ha  \ bean  dhe 
Einnn ; i.  e.  Brigit  a poetefs,  the  daughter  of 
Dagha ; a goddefs  of  Ireland.  On  St.  Bridget’s 
eve  every  farmer’s  wife  in  Ireland  makes  a cake 
called  bairin-breac , the  neighbours  are  invited,  the 
madder  of  ale  and  the  pipe  go  round,  and  the 
evening  concludes  with  mirth  and  feftivity. 

Delius,  the  earth,  was  alfo  worfhipped  by  the 
Carthaginians.  D ellur,  tella , telamh  is  Irilh  for  earth. 

Uranus  was  their  God  over  land  and  water.  Uir 
in  Irilh  is  land,  and  an  water.  “ Uiran,  Uraniae 
meminet  (Diodorus)  tanquam  urbes  Carpafiae 
vicinae*  eujus  fabulae  velligia  alibi  non  reperi.” 
Eochart  (j). 

They  worfhipped  the  Moon  under  the  name  of 
Ajhtoreih , and  the  women  gave  up  their  bodies  to 
the  men  in  her  temples  for  hire  ; aifieoreacht  in  Irilh 
is  leachery,  lewd,  lafeivious  pranks.  Afhtoreth  or 
Aftarte,  fays  Bochart,  “ eadem  quae  Io  mutata 
in  bovem,  et  mater  Phoenicium  ; tamen  Afll- 
toreth  vulgo  pro  Venere  fumitur.  mntms  afiarach , 
ardere  libidine,  Rom.  i.  17.  1 Pet.  iv.  4. 
vjfjupr,io\i  EergxKos  Veneris  fponlalis  aqua  fcflra- 

chus  amabilis,  pro  legerim  Vid.  Bo- 

chart ( t ). 

At  By’blos  AJktoreth  was  worfhipped  in  a temple 
as  the  Venus  of  Adonis , and  there  fuch  women  as 

would 
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would  not  conform  to  the  (having  their  heads,  at 
the  annual  time  of  lamenting  Adonis , were  bound 
to  proftitute  their  bodies  one  intire  day  for  hire,  and 
the  money  thus  earned  was  prefented  to  the  God- 
defs.  Adonis , OJJiris , and  Adonofiris  or  i Thamutz, 
all  center  in  one  object,  and  Ifis  had  a temple  at 
By  bios  where  they  wor  (hipped  the  heath  which  con- 
cealed OJJiris' s coffin  : this  Byblian  Ifis , fay  the  au- 
thors of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  mud  have  been 
AJlarte  or  AJhtoreth.  “ Inde,  faysSelden  (w),  Ala- 
gabalus  (quern  Heliogabalu.m  etiam  depravati  ve- 
teres  efferebant,  nos  Alagabalum  magis  dicendum 
fuifle  in  capite  de  Belo  adftruimus)  nimirum  Sol 
ipfe  Pyramidis  fpecie  colebatur  Syrisj  Venus  piles 
feu  quadratifaxi  Arabibus,  uti  etiam  Paphius  alibique, 
et  feptem  column®  eredt®  funt  ritu  prifeo  apud 
Laconas  tefte  Paufania  (erantium  Jlellarum  figna). — 
Prophet®  ejus  “ a mane  ufque  ad  meridiem  invo- 
caverunt  nomen  Baal,  dicentes,  O Baal  exaudi  nos.” 
:Mof.  ,ZEg)Tp.  More.  Neboch.  1.  i.  c.  58.  ( w ) So  we 
end  as  we  begun  with  Baalim  and  AJloreth. 

“ Illos  tummodo  Syros  jam  vocamus  Deos — 
cujus  modi  agnofeas  licet  Brium  feu  Baalim , AJlartem 
five  AJhtaroth , Dagon , Bammutz , &c.”  {x) 

“ And  the  children  of  Ifrael  did  evil  in  the  fight 
■ 4 of  the  Lord,  and  J[erved  Baalim  and  AJhtaroth , 
“ and  the  Gods  of  Syria,  and  the  Gods  of  Zidon,” 
&c.  Judg.  x.  6. 

Saturn  was  the  God  of  bread-corn,  becaufe  he 
taught  men  to  till  the  earth : He  is  often  reprefented 
on  Punic  medals  by  an  ear  of  wheat : He  was  alfo 

called 

(u)  Prolog,  p.  5£.  (w)  Id.  p.  56. 

(.*■)  Seldtn  de  Dis  Syris.  Prolegom.  cap.  2. 
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called  Chronus ; though  fome,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  think  Chronus  and  Baal  were  the  fame. 
Sat,  in  Irifh,  is  abundance,  and  or  an  is  bread  ■, 
which  compounded  makes  Satharan. 

The  God  Neptune,  fay  the  authors  of  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  was  the  Punic  Scyphus,  from  fcyph 
a rock  : I think  thefe  learned  authors  miftaken,  for 
we  have  already  proved  fcealp  was  Punice  a rock ; 
fcif  or  fcib  is  Irifh  for  a fhip,  and  Neptune  was  the 
God  of  the  fea ; but  the  name  Neptune  is  plainly 
derived  from  the  Irifh  Nimh  a Deity,  and  ton  the 
waves  of  the  fea. 

Mercury  is  reprefented  as  a fwift  meffenger  of 
the  Gods,  and  being  an  humble  fervant  of  theirs, 
fays  Bochart  (y),  was  called  by  the  Carthaginians 
AJJumes.  • AJfumhal , in  Irifh,  is  very  humble,  molt 
humble,  but  the  j£olic  name  Mercury  is  derived 
from  three  Irifh  words,  viz.  Mer  adtive,  cu  a grey- 
hound, and  ri  running.  May  not  this  be  the  reafon 
that  he  was  fometimes  reprefented  with  a Dog’s 
head  ? Rowland  (z)  fays  he  was  fo  called  from 
marc  a horfe,  and  ri  running. 

They  had  a certain  God  of  antiquity  named 
P'atas , called  by  the  Greeks  Pateeci  and  Patakoi, 
the  etymon  of  which  words  have  confufed  many 
of  the  learned. 

Some,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  Grecian  au- 
thors, have  thought  it  was  an  ape,  from  the  affinity 
of  the  Greek  word  pithekos  an  ape.  Monfieur 
Morin,  agrees  with  Scaliger,  and  both  think  it 
fhould  be  read  Fatas  * .the  letter  P with  an  hiatus 

being 
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being  equal  to  F-,  they  therefore  afcribe  this  divinity 
to  Vulcan , the  fuprerae  Deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
remarkable  for  his  fkilL  and  knowledge.  Fat  has  in 
Irifh  fignifies  {kill,  knowledge,  and  alfo  divine 
poetry.  But  M.  Bullet  very  juftly  derives  Patakoi 
from  the  Celtic  pat , vel  vat , vel  bad , a boat,  a 
Ikiff;  to  which  may  be  added  that  oichi  fignifies 
champions ; and  thence  Bad- oichi  or  Patakoi  may 
fignify  main  champions  or  fkilful  mariners. 

Hefychius  and  Suidas  will  have  thefe  Pataci  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  poops  of  the  fhips ; and 
Herodotus  compares  them  to  pygmies : if  they 
were  the  tutelar  Gods  of  feafaring  men,  and  carried 
about  for  protection  from  difafters  at  fea,  the 
cuftom  feems  to  be  {till  preferved  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  at  this  day  carry  to  fea  with  them  little  images 
of  their  faints,  that  they  may  Band  their  friends  in 
diftrefs  j thefe  are  Chriftian  Pataec.i : why  fhould  we 
wonder  at  the  Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians  ? 

They  fufpended  certain  {tones  to  their  necks 
called  hcetyli , as  prefervatives  of  the  body  againit 
danger.  Bith  Irifh  for  life,  title  all,  whole,  corn- 
pleat  ; bithuile  : u thefe  {tones,  fays  Bochart  (a), 
“ were  alfo  called  abdir , probably  from  aband  or 
“ ebendus , Hebrew  words  for  a round  {tone  ab 
a prieft  in  Irifh  and  dior  the  law  ^ fo  that  I fhould 
tr-anflate  it  a fomething  worn  by  the  law  of  the 
priells,  (if  Bochart  be  right.)  Dorn  means  in  Irifh  a 
round  {tone,  and  abddrn  would  mean,  the  round 
{tone  of  the  priefts. 

The  bifhop  of  Cork,  in  his  letter  ( b ) to  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  has  {trangely  confufed 

the 
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the  Bakulia  with  the  Beth-al , in  his  defcription  of  the 
druidical  monuments  in  Ireland.  We  have  already 
fhown  that  Beith-al,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Irifh 
fignifies  the  Houle  of  God  ; the  bifhop  therefore 
thinks  it  was  one  of  thefe  monftrous  unhewn  ftones 
forming  the  druidical  temples,  which  Rhea  gave 
to  Saturn  to  fwallow  inftead  of  a child,  becaufe  it 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  baituios.  Hefychius  is 
alfo  as  much  miftaken  in  the  etymon  of  the  b&tyli, 
which  he  lays  was  covered  with  a woollen  garment  - 
from  the  Greek  word  baite. 

But  St.  Auftin  fays,  the  Carthaginian  Deities  in 
general  were  called  ttbdire and  the  priefts  who 
aflifted  at  their  facrifices  euc-adire  : now  ab  in  Irifh 
exprelfes  a Deity  alfo,  and  adkra  is  to  worfhip  : 
thus  abadhra  the  worfhip  of  the  Deity  ; fo  eugadh  is 
to  die  in  Irifh,  and  eugadhra  means  to  die  in  the 
facrifice,  or  worfhip. 

Titan,  fays  Pezron,  was  the  iEolic  name  of  the 
Sun,  and  fignifies  fire  and  water  5 it  is  true,  tith  or 
teth  is  heat  in  Irifh,  and  an  is  water,  but  we  have 
already  explained,  that  an  in  the  Irifh  and 'Punic 
fignifies  a planet,  fo  Tit'nan  or  Tetkan  is  the  planet 
of  heat ; thus  alfo  greadh  is  to  fcorch,  and  greadhan 
or  gri-an  is  the  Irifh  common  appellative  for  the 
Sun,  i.  e.  the  fcorching  Planet. 

The  fire  of  the  ftars  feems  to  have  been  ho- 
noured in  the  perfon  of  Jupiter,  called  in  Greek 
z™?  and  in  Phoenician  ono  Cham , both  names  being 
derived  from  heat  and  fire  {c), 

Ioh- 
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loh-pater  Jupiter,  was  efteemed  the  father  of  ail 
fruits  ; ioh  is  Irifh  for  the  fruit  of  beaft,  plant,  or 
tree,  and  p , at  hair , i.  e.  priomh  at  hair,  firft,  or 
chief  father.  The  Etrufcan  name  of  Jupiter  was 
aa+Ravi,  (iup’ter)  i.  e.  iu-primus  atar ; and  thus 
primus  atar  was  contradled  to  p.  atar , all  from  the 
Phoenician  priomh  athair , fir  ft  father ; hence  tire 
Greek  pater , and  pateros  ; Lat.  pater ; Bifc.  aita  ; 
Gothic  atta  ; Theffal.  atta  ; Perfic,  padder,  &c. 

It  is  plain  (fays  Adrian  Reland  de  nomine  Je- 
hovah, Utrecht  1707)  that  the  Latins  formed  the 
name  of  their  God  Jupiter,  whom  they  called 
Jovis,  from  the  name  Jehovah  or  Jehovih. 

It  however  is  very  uncertain,  whether  or  no  the 
Latins  borrowed  their  Jovis  of  the  Hebrew;  fince 
Varro  derives  it  from  the  Latin  verb  juvare , to  aid 
or  aflift  ( d ). 

The  pagan  Irifh  never  admitted  the  modern 
Deities  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  into  their  worfhip  ; 
even  to  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  their  worfhip  was 
pure  Affyrian,  and  confifted  of  the  heavenly  hoft 
alone,  as  1 have  defer! bed  elfe where. 

Curetes  were  the  keepers  of  Jupiter,  remarkable 
for  valour,  as  well  as  for  (kill  in  aftronomy  : curaithe 
in  Irifh  is  champions.  Thus  /Eolus  the  God  of  the 
winds  was  fo  called  from  his  knowledge  in  aftronomy 
and  the  winds;  in  Irifh gaoith  is  the  wind,  and  eolas  is 
knowledge,  henc zgaoth-eolas  into  aeolus.  “ Memorise 
tradidit  Ifacius,  iEolum  hominem  fuitfe  aftronomis 
peritillimum,  et  illam  feientiam  praecipue  exercuiffe 
quae  pertinet  ad  naturam  ventorum,  ut  prodeffet 

navigantibus. 

(d)  Supp.  du  journ.  des  Scavans.  Juin  1709.  tom.  44. 
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navigantibus.  Praedicebat  igitur et  quae 

mari  futura  eflfet  tempeftas  (<?).  Bochart  thinks  the 
derivation  of  this  name  is  from  the  Hebrew  hv  aoly 
vel  gaaol,  tempeftas.  Indeed  the  Celti  never  had 
thefe  Greek  and  Roman  Deities,  for  they  were 
deified  from  the  Celtic  fables  by  the  Greeks ; I mean 
moft  of  them,  for  as  we  learn  from  the  Stoic  Cor- 
nutus  or  Phurnutus  they  borrowed  from  various 
nations,  t«  <$*  y.txt  TtoHuha.;  TTEgi  Beut > yi yonvca  trct^x  toi? 

Vx\ioi$  E AA»jcr».  p,«0o7roi'«;,  w;  ctXhoci  [acv  tm  Mayoi?  yeyovaaw,  aMsct 
7 rap  Aiyunmoi?  nai  KeAtoj;,  *«»  Aiffvai,  xat  xa. i T015  aAAoij 

sGvrjcrt,  cap.  17.  i.  e.  among  the  many  and  various 
fables  which  the  ancient  Greeks  had  about  the 
Gods,  fome  were  derived  from  Mages,  fome  from 
./Egyptians,  fome  from  the  Celti  or  Gauls,  and 
others  from  the  Africans  and  Phrygians,  &c. 
Will  not  this  flop  the  laughter  of  the  claflic  gentry, 
at  my  deriving  the  names  of  Apollo,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  Jupiter,  &c.  from  the  Celtic,  whofe 
virtues  and  powers  are  not  to  be  explained  in  the 
compofition  of  their  names  in  any  other  language. 

Venus  is  derived  from  bean  or  bhean , pronounced 
van,  or  vean  a woman.  But  to  return  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

Phiditia  or  fidites  were  public  feafts  at  Carthage, 
where  the  elders  inftrutted  their  youths.  Irifh 
fidir , fithir , and  feat  hair , a teacher  or  dodtor,  and 
jkdhaithe , relating,  telling,  inftrudting,  as  fiadhaid 
a bhds , they  relate  his  death. 

Bad  or  badhb , the  wind,  and  fome  think  parti- 
cularly the  North  wind  i it  is  alfo  faid  to  be  a bean- 

" * ' fShe7 
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fighe , or  familiar  fpirit,  which  is  fuppofed  to  belong 
to  particular  families  : this  word  appears  to  be  of 
Afiatic  root,  for  in  the  prefent  Perfic  language  bad 
is  not  only  wind,  but  alfo  the  name  of  the  genius  or 
deity,  who,  like  the  AEoIus  of  the  Greeks,  prefides 
over  winds  ; he  has  the  fuperintendance  of  the  2 2d 
day  of  the  month,  which  is  confecrated  to  this 
fpirit  and  called  by  his  name  (f). 

The  fupreme  magiftrates  of  Carthage  were  called 
foffites  (g),  becaufe  men  in  great  power ; fofar  in 
Irifh  is  powerful,  ftrong,  valiant,  plural  fofaraith. 
They  are  called  foffites,  fays  Selden  (A),  from  the 
Hebrew  fouffitem , judices  fonat.  So  in  compound 
Irifh  words  fignifies  an  aptnefs,  or  facility  in  doing, 
alfo  excellency  ; thus  fo-fither  means  moil  capable 
of  teaching,  or  governing,  and  is  moil  applicable 
to  the  fupreme  magiilrate. 

Barach.  “ S.  Hieronymo  en  la  vida  de  S.  Halia- 
rion  dize,  que  los  Saracenos  falian  a encontrar  a el 
fan&o  con  fus  mugeres  i hijos,  et  fubmittentes  colla 
et  voce  Syra  Barach  inclamantes ; id  efl  Benedict. 
Barach  i Benedic,  eadem  eft  Hebrseis  fignificatio, 
a quorum  lingua  non  folum  Syram  fed  Chaldaeam 
quoque,  Arabicum,  et  iEthiopicam  demonftra- 
mus  (/).”  In  Irifh  bar  a learned  man,  burrachas 
fupreme  excellency,  great  fway,  and  barrajghhiti  is 
a mitre. 

The  name  of  Carthage  was  Carthago  from  its 
fituation  by  the  fea-fide,  fays  C.  Duret ; cat  hair  is 

Irifh 

(/)  See  Richardfon’s  Perfic.  Lex.  p.  3:8. 

(g)  Liv. 

(/>)  De  Dis  Syr.  c.  1 , 

(/)  Ant.  de  Efpan.  Africa.  Aidrete,  lib.  2.  p.  1S7. 
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Irifh  tor  a city,  and  go  is  the  Tea.  According  to 
Bochart  and  Voffius  it  was  called  Cathardo  and  Ca- 
thardreannac , meaning  the  new  city. — Cathardo  and 
Cathardreannad  in  Irifh  fignifies  the  good  city,  for 
do  or  da  and  dreannad , means  good. 

Hovvel  explains  this  name  much  better,  he  fays 
Carthage  was  built  at  three  feveral  times * the  firft 
foundation  confifted  of  cothon , i.  e.  the  port  or 
harbour ; in  Irifh,  cuan  is  an  harbour  or  port,  and 
cothadh-an  is  a noble  fupport.  Megara  was  a part 
of  the  town  built  next,  and  in  refpeft  to  cothon  was 
called  Kart  ha  adath , agath , or  hadtha , that  is,  fays 
he,  the  new  buildings,  or  the  additional  town  j in 
Irifh,  agadth , or  adaih , is  an  addition*  and  thus 
cathair-adath  fignifies  the  new  added  city. 

The  antient  name  of  Carthage,  as  given  by  Dido, 
was  Bofra,  or  as  fome  have  it  Byrfa ; Bofra  they 
fay  means  a royal  fort.  Borrfa  in  Irifh  is  noble, 
royal,  magnificent,  and  rath  (pronounced  rd)  is  a 
fort ; thus  Borrfa-rath , is  a royal  fortrefs.  Byrfa, 
according  to  fome,  fignifies  plenty  of  water ; bior 
in  Irifh  is  a fpring  or  fountain,  (hence  tobair  a well, 
alfo  Birr  the  name  of  many  towns  abounding  with 
fprings)  and  fa  is  an  augmentative  article,  fo  biorfi 
implies  plenty  of  water. 

The  names  of  the  Carthaginians,  fays  Bochart, 
had  commonly  fome  particular  meaning,  thus  Anno 
fignified  gracious,  bountiful : the  proper  name 
Enno  frequently  occurs  in  the  Irifh  lliilory,  but  And 
in  Irifh  fignifies  plenty  of  riches,  a cornu-copia  ; 
and  adds,  the  fame  author,  Dido  means  amiable, 
well- beloved  ; and  Sophonijba , one  who  keeps  her 
hufband’s  fecrets  faithfully  : in  Irifh  didil  is  exceflive 

Vol.  II.  ' X love  j 
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love,  dide  gratitude,  and  dildo  moft  amiabk,  So- 
fonn-eafba  alfo  fignifies,  much  addicted  to  vanity. 

Adrian  Reland,  in  his  mifcellanies,  thinks  the 
Cabires  may  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  -an  chabar , 
chabirim , to  unite  or  conjoin,  as  much  as  to  fay  the 
united  deities.  Here  again  is  a proof  of  the  affinity 
of  the  Irifh  language  to  the  Hebrew,  for  cabraim  is 
to  conjoin  or  unite  together,  cabar  a jundion.  He 
infills  that  cabir , as  well  as- the  root  cabar,  is  always 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  quantity  or  multitude,  and  never 
to  exprefs  the  greatnefs  or  grandeur  * he  owns  that 
in  the  Arabic  it  does  mean  grand,  great,  but  denies 
the  word  having  any  fuch  meaning  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  leaves  it  to  others  whether  it  may  not  alfo  be 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  kebirim,  buried,  de- 
ceafed,  &c. 

The  Carthaginians  had  certain  undiftinguifhed 
Deities  called  Cabin,  a kind  of  Penates  or  houfhold 
Gods,  who  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  every 
adion  of  their  lives,  and  whom  they  occafionally 
invoked  for  their  help.  Cabair  in  Irifh  fignifies 
help,  affiftance,  and  cabra  is  a target  or  fhield. 
Yet  Seiden  ( k ) feems  to  think  G^/r/fignified  Venus: 
“ Saracenorum  Cabar  five  Cabar  a Syria  feu  Baby- 
lonia V mere  alia  non  erat ; fed  commune  iis,  qui 
tarn  vicini  erant,  numen.  Cabar  enim  ipfa  Venus 
(quse  et  Luna  Dea)  effe  cenfebatur.”  And  this  is 
not  his  opinion  only  (/),  “ Ad  Heraclii  Imperatoris 
tempora  Saraceni  idolis  dediti  funt.  Luciferum 
adorabant  et  Venerem  quam  Cabar  fua  nominant 

lingua. 

(I)  Synt.  2.  p.  21. 

(/)  Euthemius  Zygabeenus  in  Panoptia.  Catacliefi  Sara- 
cenonum. 
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lingua.  Cabar  autem  Magnum  interpretatur.”  Again 
— Catachefi  Saracenorum.  “ Anathematizo  eos 
qui  matutinum  fidus  Lttcjfenm  et  Verier 'em  adorant, 
quam  Arabum  lingua  Chabar , quod  Magnum  figni- 
ficat,  nominant.  Sed  vero  (m)  minime  diverfa 
fentias  Luciferum  et  Venerum  numina.”  Eut,  fays 
Bochart,  thefe  Gods  were  called  Diofcuire , high, 
mighty,  puilTant.  Difeir  is  Irilh  for  fierce,  valiant, 
mighty ; but  is  not  this  word  more  properly  derived 
from  di  a God,  as  having,  curam  the  care  ; diaf- 
curam , the  God  who  had  the  particular  care  of  them, 
as  the  Penates  were  fuppofed  to  have. 

Polybius  (»)  has  tranfmitted  to  us  a treaty  of  a 
peace  concluded  between  Philip  fon  of  Demetrius 
king  of  Macedon,  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which 
their  intimate  perfuafion  that  the  Gods  alTified  and 
prefided  over  human  affairs,  and  particularly  over 
folemn  treaties  made  in  their  name  and  prefence,  is 
ftrongly  difplayed.  “ This  treaty  was  concluded 
in  the  prefence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  &c.  in 
the  prefence  of  the  Daemon  of  the  Carthaginians'; 
of  Hercules,  Iolaus,  &c.  & c.” — It  is  very  remark- 
able that  this  cuftom  prevailed  in  Ireland  after 
Chriffianity,  even  down  to  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
in  all  folemn  contracts,  bonds,  deeds,  &c.  I have 
feen  many  fentences  of  the  Brehon  laws,  and  other 
deeds  and  contracts,  as  late  as  the  time  here  men- 
tioned, all  of  which  conclude  thus,  abhfiddhnaifl, 
dia  air  ttus , 7 A.  7 B.  &c.  i.  e.  in  the  prefence  of, 

God  firft,  and  of  A.  and  of  B.  &'c. 

Marmol  fays,  near  the  fpot  where  Carthage  once 
flood,  the  Chriftians  have  eredted  a tower,  on  a 

X 2 rock 

(«)  Lib.  7.  p.  699. 


(m)  Seld.  Synt.  z.  p.  21 . 
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rock  which  the  Africans  call  al  menare ; which  he 
interprets  le  roque  de  Maftinace.  Ahnionaire  is  in 
Irifh  the  fhamelefs  rock,  and  wonderfully  agrees 
with  this  author’s  explanation  of  the  African 
almemre. 

Nullibi  plures  repenes  Punica  quam  apudPlautum 
in  Pasnulo ; 

which  lines,  fays  Bochart,  (o)  are  partly  Punic  and 
partly  Lybice,  for  they  ufed  both  languages,  as  we 
may  learn  from  Virgil ; 

Quippe  domum  tenet  ambiguam,  Tyriafque 
bilingues. 

And  from  Silius  : 

Difcintos  inter  Libycos,  populofque  bilingues. 
And  from  Claudian  : 

Tollite  Maffylas  fraudes,  removete  bilingues  in~ 
fidias. 

All  which,  with  great  deference  to  Bochart,  does 
in  my  opinion  prove  no  more  than  that  the  Punic 
language  was  a compound  of  the  Lybian  ; not  that 
the  Carthaginians  fpoke  fometimes  a fentence  in 
one,  and  fometimes  in  another ; that  would  be  a 
moll  ridiculous  fuppofition  indeed  : and  I believe 
no  inftance  can  be  given  of  people  fpeaking  fuch  a 
dialed. 

The  following  Punic  fpeech  of  Plautus  will  on 
confideration  be  found  to  have  as  great  or  greater 
affinity  with  the  ancient  Irifh,  or  bearle  Feni,  i.  e.  the 
Phoenician  dialed},,  than  with  the  Hebrew,  and  as 
with  as  few  alterations  of  the  text  as  are  to  be  found 
ki  Bochart,  Petit,  Patreus,  Paufanias,  Voffius,  &c. 

I have 


(o)  Pbaleg.  p.  699. 
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I have  now  before  me  feveral  editions  of  Plautus ; 
each  of  them  vary  confiderably  in  this  fpeech. 

The  curious  and  learned  reader  who  would  eon- 
fult  the  various  copies  of  Plautus,  will  find  a cata- 
logue of  143  commentators  on  this  author,  in  the 
edition  publifhed  by  Gronovius,  at  Leyden,  in 
1665. 

The  fecond  edition,  in  1482,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  which 
the  Punic  fpeech  is  tranfcribed,  together  with  the 
Latin  tranflation.  We  have  not  fufficient  authority, 
from  any  of  the  editors,  to  fay  whether  Plautus 
ufed  the  Phoenician  or  the  Roman  charadters  in 
this  fpeech : We  know  it  was  written  during  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  and  the  Roman  letter  was  ufed 
in  Carthage  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic 
war. 

From  the  following  confeffion  of  Gronovius,  we 
may  judge  what  interpolations  and  omiflions  have 
been  committed  in  this  fpeech  by  ignorant  tran- 
fcribers ; “ Punica  hsec  fcripta  erant  fine  pundtis 
vocalibis ; ut  et  Hebraea  five  Phoenicia  omnia ; 
librarii  vero  vocales  pro  ingenii,  et  eruditionis  fuse 
modulo  fubftituerunt,  falfo  faepius  quam  fadtum 
vellem  f but  he  does  not  fay  he  had  feen  the  ma- 
nufcript,  nor  does  he  tell  us  from  what  authority  he 
conjectures  that  this  fpeech  was  written  in  Phoe- 
nician characters. 

In  the  French  edition  of  Plautus  by  M.  de 
Limiers,  he  has  added  the  following  note  to  this  play. 
u Les  dix  lignes  qu’il  prononce  (Hanno)  en  langue 
Punique  ou  Phenicienne,  n’aiant  jamais  etc  ecrites 
qu’en  caradleres  Latins,  et  par  des  gens  qui  ne  les 

entendoient 
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entendoient  pas,  il  auroit  ete  difficile  d’en  penetrer 
le  veritable  Sens. 

And  although,  fays  Dr.  Brerewood  ( p ),  that 
Tunique  fpeech  in  Plautus,  which  is  the  only  con- 
tinued fpeech  of  that  language,  that  to  my  know- 
ledge remaineth  extant  in  any  author,  have  no 
fuch  great  convenience  with  the  Hebrew  tongue ; 
yet  I allure  myfelf  the  faults  and  corruptions  that 
have  crept  into  it  by  many  tranfcriptions,  to  have 
been  the  caufe  of  fo  great  difference,  by  reafon 
whereof,  it  is  much  changed  from  what  it  was  at 
firft,  when  Plautus  writ  it,  about  1800  years  ago. 

“ Les  Carthaginois,  obferves  the  learned  M.  Huet, 
(f)  auroient  pu  apprendre  des  Africains  l’ufage  de 
la  rime.  Dans  cefuers  Puniques  que  Plaute  a inferez 
dans  fon  Penule,  Selden  if)  a cru  avoir  trouve 
une  rime  entre  le  premier  et  le  fecond  vers,  fans 
avoir  pouffe  plus  loin  fa  recherche,  fuppofant  le 
refle  femblable.  Mais  ceux  qui  ont  anatomife  ces 
vers  plus  curieufement,  n’y  ont  rien  apperju  de  tel. 

Had  this  fpeech  been  the  only  remains  of  the 
Punic  dialed!,  the  author  would  not  have  attempted 
this  collation,  perfuaded  from  the  above  teftimony, 
that  we  have  not  in  our  poffeflion  the  fpeech  of 
Hanno  the  Carthaginian,  but  of  the  various  tran- 
fcribers  of  Plautus ; nay  Plautus  himfelf  affures  us, 
he  founded  his  comedy  on  a Greek  tragedy  of 
Achilles  Ariftocles  ; and  it  may  be  conjedtured  by 
the  dialogue  in  the  next  fcene,  between  Milphio 
$nd  Agaraltocles,  that  he  (Plautus)  did  not  under- 
hand 

(p)  Enquiries  touching  the  diverfny  of  languages,  p.  57 . 

\q)  Huetiana,  p.  189. 

'(»-)  Selden  de  Dis  Syr.  Prol.  c.  2. 
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Rand  the  Punic  language,  more  than  Milphio, 
whom  he  has  chofen  as  the  interpreter. 

The  great  affinity  found  in  many  words,  nay 
whole  lines  and  fentences  of  this  fpeech,  between 
the  Punic  and  the  Irifh  (bearla  feni)  { lengthened 
and  fupported  by  the  collation  in  the  former  pages, 
urged  the  author  to  attempt  an  Irifh  tranfcript,  and 
from  thence  to  make  a free  tranflation  into  the 
Englifh ; how  far  he  has  fucceeded,  mult  be  left  to 
the  impartial  critic. 

From  Gronovius’s  Edition  we  give  the  Argu- 
ment and  the  Dramatis  Persons. 

Quidam  adolofcens  Carthaginienfis  furtim  furreptus, 
avehitur  Calydonia  in  /Etoliam,  et  ibi  venditur 
feni  civi.  Hie  adoptavit  ilium,  et  moriens  reli- 
quit  haeredem.  Amabat  adolofcens  puellam 
popularem  et  cognatam ; patrui  enim  ea  film 
erat,  quod  ipfe  nefeiebat,  nam  prsedones  ruri 
deprehenfas  duas  parvulas  filias  hujus,  una  cum 
nutrice  abdudas  ienoni  Calydonio  vendiderant 
in  Anadorio,  quod  nomen  loci,  et  oppidi  fuit 
in  Acarnania.  Cum  nihil  sequi  adolofcens  a 
lenone  de  fuis  amoribus  impetrare  poffet,  ufus 
fervi  fui  confilio,  infidias  fecit  Ienoni,  ut  idle  furti 
manifefti  condemnaretur.  Interea  indicium  fit, 
puellas  effe  Carthaginienfes  ingenuas:  et  pater 
illarum  (Hanno)  qui  ubique  gentium  ipfas  qnae- 
rebat,  advenit,  et  eas  agnofeit  ; et  majorem  natu 
puptum  dat  fratris  filio. 
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dramatjs  PERSONS. 


Agaraftocles, 

Milphio, 

Adelphafmm? 

Anteraftilis, 

Lyci.19, 

Anthemonides, 

Hannp, 


Adolofcens  Carthag. 
Servus. 


Meretrices. 


Leno. 

Miles. 

Poenus. 


Giddeneme  nutrix,  &c.  &c. 

ACTUS  QUINTI  SCENA  PRIMA. 

From  the  Edition  of  Mocenigus. 

S’ arvijli  1482  die  21  Jum  Joanne  Mocbugo  Principe 
jucundijjimo  et  Duce  Foeliciflimo.  In  the  Library  of 
Frinity  College , Dublin.  T.  T.  2.  4. 

Nythalonim  ualon  uth  fi  corathiflima  comfyth 
Chim  lach  chunyth  mumys  tyal  my&hibarii  imifchi 
Lipho  canet  hyth  bynuthii  ad  aedin  bynuthii. 
Byrnarob  fyllo  homalonim  uby  mifyrthoho 
Bythlym  mothym  nodtothii  uelechanti  dafmachou 
Yffidele  brin  thyfel  yth  chylys  chon,  them  liphul 
Uth.  bynim  yfdibur  thynno  cuthi  nu  Agorajlocles 
Ythe  maneth  ihy  chirfae  lycoth  fith  nafo 
Bynni  id  chil  luhili  gubulin  lafibit  thym 
Bodyalyt  herayn  nyn  nuys  lym  monchot  lufim 


Exanolim 
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Exanolim  uolanus  fuccuratim  miftim  atticum  eflfe 

Concubitum  a bello  cutin  beant  lalacant  chona 
enus  es 

Huiec  filic  paneffe  athidmafcon  alem  indubertc 
felono  buthume. 

Celtum  comucro  Iuerii,  at  enim  auofo  uber  hent 
hyach  Ariitoclem 

Et  te  fe  aneche  nafodtelia  elicos  alemus  duberter 
mi  comps  uefpti 

Aodeanec  lidtor  bodes  iuflum  limnimcolus. 

From  the  fame  in  Latin. 

Deos  deafque  veneror,  qui  hanc  urbem  colunt  lit 
quod  de  mea  re 

Hue  veneri  te  venerim.  meafque  ut  gnatas  et  mei 
fratris  filium 

Reperirem.  efiritis : id  voftram  fidem  quae  mill! 
furreptae  funt.  - 

Et  fratris  filium.  qui  mihi  ante  hac  hofpes  antimadas 
fuit 

Eum  feciffe  aiunt:  fibi  quod  faciundum  fuit  ejus 
filium 

Hie  praedicant  elfe  Agoroftoclem.  Deum  hofpi- 
talem  ac  tefferam 

Mecum  fero.  in  hifee  habitare  monftratuft  regi- 
onibus. 

Hos  percontabor,  qui  hue  egreduintur  foras. 

Bochart  (j)  thinks  thefe  lines  of  Plautus  are 

partly  Punic  and  partly  Libyan : the  fix  laft  he 

does 


L)  Phaleg.  ch.  2. 
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does  not  attempt  to  tranfcribe  or  tranflate,  but 
conjettures  that  they  are  a repetition  of  the  ten 
firft,  in  the  Lybian  language  j the  ten  firft  he 
fays  are  Punic,  and  he  thus  tranfcribes  them  in 
the  Hebrew ; 

Na  eth  eljonim  veeljonoth  fechorath  iifmecun  zoth 
Chi  malachai  jitthemu  : maflia  middabarehen  ifki. 
Lephurcanath  eth  beni  eth  jad  udi  ubenothui 
Berua  rob  fellahem  eljonim  ubimefuratebem. 
Beterem  moth  anoth  othi  helech  Antidamarchon 
Is  fejada  li  ; Beram  tippel  eth  chele  fechinatim 
leophel 

Eth  ben  amis  dibbur  tham  nocot  nave  Agoraftocles 
Otheim  anuthi  hu  chior  feeli  choc  : zoth  nofe 
Binni  ed  chi  lo  haelle  gebulim  lafeboth  tham 
Bo  di  all  thera  inna;  Hinno,  efal  immancar  lo 
fern. 

Which  lines  Bochart  thus  tranflates  into  Latin. 

Rogo  Deos  et  Deas  qui  hanc  regionem  tuentur 
Ut  confilia  mea  compleantur : Profperum  fit  ex 
dudtu  eorum  negotium  meurn. 

Ad  liberationem  filii  mei  manu  praedonis,  et  filia- 
rum  mearum 

Dii  per  fpiritum  multum  qui  eftis  in  ipfis,  et  per 
providentiam  fuam 

Ante  obitum  diverfari  apud  me  folebat  Antidamar- 
chus. 

Vir  mihi  familiaris ; fed  is  eorum  ccetibus  jundtus 
eft,  quorum  habitatio  eit  in  caligine. 


Filium 
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Filium  ejus  conftans  fama  eft  ibi  fixiffe  fedem 
Agoraftoclem  (nomine) 

Sigillum  hofpitii  mei  eft  tabula  fculpta,  cujus  fculp- 
tura  eft  Deus  meus  : id  fero. 

Indicavit  mihi  teftis  eum  habitare  in  his  finibus. 

Venit  aliquis  per  portam  hanc ; Ecce  eum  ; rogabo 
nunquid  noverit  nomen  (Agoraftoclis.) 


We 
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We  will  now  collate  this  fpeech  with  the  Irifh. 

. ; j-  Plautus. 

Nyth  al  o nim  ua  lonuth  ficorathiffi  me  com  fyth  (r) 
Chim  lach  chunyth  mum  ys  tyal  my£thi  barii  im  fchi. 

Irish. 

N’iaith  all  o nimh  uath  lonnaithe ! focruidhfe  me  com  fith. 
Omnipotent  much  dreaded  Deity  of  this  country ! affwage 
my  troubled  mind, 

Chimi  lach  chuinigh ! muini  is  toil,  miocht  beiridh  iar 
mo  fcith 

(thou)  the  fupport  of  feeble  ( u ) captives ! being  now  ex- 
haufted  with  fatigue,  of  thy  free  will  guide  me  to  my 
children. 

Plautus. 

Lipho  can  ethyth  by  mithii  ad  sedan  binuthii 
Byr  nar  ob  fyllo  homal  o nim  ! ubymis  ifyrthoho. 

Irish. 

Liomhtha  can  ati  bi  mitche  ad  eadan  beannaithe, 

O let  my  prayers  be  perfectly  acceptable  in  thy  fight. 

' Bior  nar  ob  filadh  umhal ; o nimh  ! ibhim  a frotha  ! 

An  inexhauflible  fountain  to  the  humble  j O Deity  ! let 
me  drink  of  its  ftreams ! 

Plautus. 

(/)  We  have  a remarkable  Trifh  poem  written  in  the  13th 
century,  beginning  much  in  the  fame  manner, 

“ Athair  chaidh  choimfidh  neiinhe,> 

( u ) Captives  ; his  daughters. 
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Irish  verbum  verbo. 

(w)  Oall  nimh  (i)  n’iaith,  lonnaith,  (2)  uath!  focruidhfe 
me  com  fith 

O mighty  Deity  of  this  country,  powerful,  terrible ! quiet 
me  with  reft. 

Chuinigh  lach  (3)  chimithe ; is  toil,  muini  beiridh  (4) 
miocht, 

A fupport  of  weak  captives ; be  thy  will  to  inftrudt  (me) 
to  obtain  my  children, 

lar  mo  fcith  (5) 

After  my  fatigue. 


(6)  Can  ati  liomtha  (7)  mitche  bi  beannaithe  ad  eadan,  (8) 
Let  it  come  to  pafs,  that  my  earned  prayers  be  blefted 
before  thee, 

Bior  nar  ob  filadh  umhal ; O Nimh ! ibhim  a frotha, 
A fountain  denied  not  to  drop  to  the  humble ; O Deity 
that  I may  drink  of  its  ftreams. 


• Irish 

(ov)  See  Lhwyd  and  O Brien’s  Dictionaries  for  thefe  words: 

(1)  iatb,  land,  territory,  as  iatb  0 neacbacb,  a part  of  the 
county  of  Waterford. 

(2)  uath , dread,  terrible.  Lh.  O Br. 

(3)  rime,  cimicth,  cimeadb . priloners,  cimim,  to  enflave.  OBf. 

(4)  iocbd,  children,  miocht,  my  children.  O Br. 

(5)  Manque  terraque  ufque  quaque  quseritat.  Plaut. 
Prolog,  lin.  ioS- 

(6)  con  adi , let  it  fo  happen.  Old  Parchments. 

(7)  itche , a petition,  requeft  ; liomtha,  pronounced  limphdt 
OBr. 

(8)  ad'  eadan,  in  thy  face,  eadan , the  front  of  any  thing. 


An  ESSAY  on  the  ANTIQUITY 
Plautus. 

Byth  lym  mo  thym  no&othii  nel  ech  an  ti  daifc  machon 
Ys  i de  lebrim  thyfe  lyth  chy  lys  chon  temlyph  ula 

Irish. 

Beith  Horn ! mo  thime  no&aithe,  niel  ach  an  ti  daific  mac 
coinne 

• > j 

Forfake  me  not ! my  earneft  defire  is  now  difclofed,  which 
is  only  that  of  recovering  my  daughters ; 

Is  i de  leabhraim  tafach  leith,  chi  lis  con  teampluibh  ulla 
This  was  my  fervent  prayer,  lamenting  their  misfortunes 


in  thy  facred  temples. 
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Irish  verbum  verbo. 

Beith  Horn  ! mo  (i)  thime  (2)  no&aithe,  niel  ach  an  ti  (3) 
Be  with  me ! my  fears  being  difclofed,  I have  no  other 
intention  but 
(4)  daific,  macoinne.  (5) 
of  recovering  my  daughters. 

(6)  tafach  a (7)  leith,  is  i de  leabhraim,  (8)  chi  lis  (9) 
this  particular  requeft,  was  what  I made,  bewailing  their 
misfortunes, 

con  (10)  ulla  teampluibh. 
in  (thy)  facred  temples. 

Irish 

(1)  tim,  time,  fear,  dread.  O Br.  alfo  pride,  eftimation. 

(2)  nocdaigbe,  & nofla  naked,  open,  difclofed.  O Br. 

(3)  ti  defign,  intention.  Lh.  do  rabhadar  ar  ti , they  in- 
tended. Nehem.  iv.  7.  noch  do  bhi  ar  ti  lamb  do  chur , who 
defigned  to  lay  hands.  Eft.  vi.  2. 

(4)  aiftocy  reftitution  : aifiocadh  to  reftore.  Lh.  O Br. 

(5)  mac  choinne  daughters  ; macoamb,  a youth,  a girl.  O Br, 

(6)  tafac  craving,  alfo  exhortation.  Lh.  O Br. 

(7)  a leitby  diftinft,  particular,  ibid. 

(8)  ciy  to  lament  ; a mhacain  na  ci,  lament  not  young  men. 
OBr. 

(9)  lis,  evil,  mifchief.  O Br. 

(to)  ul/a,  a place  of  devotion.  OBr. 
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An  ESSAY  on  the  ANTIQUITY 
Plautus. 

Uth  bynim  ys  diburt  hynn  ocuthnu  Agoraftocles 
Ythe  man  eth  ihychirfae  lycoth  fith  nafa. 

Irish. 

Uch  bin  nim  i is  de  beart  inn  a ccomhnuithe  Agoraftocles! 
O bounteous  Deity  ! it  is  reported  here  dwelleih  Ago- 
raftocles ! 

Itche  mana  ith  a chithirfi  ; leicceath  fith  nofa ! 

Should  my  requeft  appear  juft,  here  let  my  difquietudes 
ceafe ! 

Plautus. 

Buini  id  chillu  ili  guby  lim  la  ft  bithym 
Bo  dyalyther  aynnyn  royfly  mono  chetl  us  im» 

Irish. 

Buaine  na  iad  cheile  ile:  gabh  liom  an  la  fo  bithim* ! 

Let  them  be  no  longer  concealed  ; O that  Lmay  this  day 
find  my  daughters  ! 

Bo  dileachtach  nionath  n’ifle,  mon  cothoil  us  im 
they  will  be  fatherlefs,  and  preys  to  the  worft  of  men, 
unlefs  it  be  thy  pleafure  I fhould  find  them. 


Plautus. 
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Uch  bin  nim  ! is  de  heart  inn,  accomhnuithe  Agoraftoejcs 
O fweet  Deity  ! it  is  faidjn  this  place,  dwells  Agoraftocles 
(i)  mana  itche  a chithirfi  (2)  ith ; nofa  (3)  leicceath 
Pith. 

if  the  caufe  of  my  requeft  fhould  feem  to  you  to  be  juft ; 
now  grant  (me)  peace. 


na  cheile  iad  (4)  buaine  (5)  ile ; gabh  liom  (6)  bithm5  an 
la  fo ! 

do  not  conceal  them  for  ever;  O that  I may  find  my 
daughters  this  day ! 

dileachtach  bo  nionath  n’ifle  ; mona  codthoil 

being  orphans,  they  will  be  the  prey  of  the  very  dregs  of 

men  ; unlefs  it  be  thy  will 

(7)  us  im 

(to  give)  tydings  about  them. 

To  obviate  the  cenfure  of  the  modem  Irifhman 
we  have  quoted  the  authors  where  the  obfolete  words 
in  the  foregoing  fpeech  of  Hanno  are  to  be  found. 

(1)  mana , a caufe  or  occafion.  O Br. 

(2)  idh  or  ith,  good,  juft.  Lh.  O Br. 

(3)  leicceadb  or  leigeadb,  to  permit.  O Br. 

(4)  buaine , perpetuity,  continuance.  OBr. 

(5)  f ile,  a diverfity,  a difference,  partially.  OBr. 

(6)  \bitbe,  females,  belonging  to  the  female  fex.  O Br. 
Hanno  here  prays  they  may  not  be  partially  conceal,  d,  i.  e. 
that  he  may  difcover  his  nephew,  Agoraftocles,  as  well 
as  his  daughters,  and  then  breaks  out  with  the  following 
ejaculation,  refpefting  his  daughters  particularly. 

(7)  us,  news,  tydings.  OBr. 

Vo l.  II.  Y all 
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Plautus. 

Ec  anolim  uo  lanus  fuccur  ratim  mifti  atticum  efTe 
Con  cubitu  mabel  Io  cutin  bean  tla  la  cant  chona  enufes. 

Irish. 

Ece  all  o nim  uath  lonnaithe  ! focair-ratai  mitche  aiticimfe 
But  mighty  and  terrible  Deity,  look  down  upon  me ! 

fulfil  the  prayers  I now  offer  unto  thee, 

Con  cuibet  meabail  le  cuta  bean,  tlait  le  caint  con  inifis, 
without  effeminate  deceit  or  rage,  but  with  the  utmoft 
humility,  I have  represented  my  unfortunate  Situation. 
Plautus. 

Huie  cfi  lec  pan  efTe,  athi  dm  as  con  alem  in  dubart  felo 
no  buth  ume 

Celt  um  co  mu  cro  lueni ! ateni  maiio  fuber  r benthyach 
Agoraftoclem. 

Irish. 

Huch ! caifi  leicc  pian  effe  athi  dam,  as  con  ailim  in 
dubart  felo 

Ogh ! the  negleft  of  this  petition  will  be  death  to  me  ! let 
no  Secret  disappointment 
no  buth  ume 
befall  me. 

Celt  uaim  c*a  mocro  luahi ! athini  me  an  fubha  ar 
beanuath  Agoraftocles. 

Hide  not  from  me  the  children  of  my  loins ! and  grant  me 
the  pleafure  of  recovering  Agoraffocles. 


Plautus. 
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all  o nim  lonnaithe,  uath  Kce!  (i)  ratai  focair.  mitche  (2) 
aiticimfe. 

O great  Deity  powerful,  terrible.  Behold  (me)  ! profper 
with  fuccefs  my  petition  I afk. 

(3)  Con  cuibet  (4)  meabail  le  cuta  (5)  bean  le  tlait 
c’aint  inifis  con  (6) 

Without  deceitful  fraud  or  effeminate  rage  ; with  humble 
fpeech  1 have  told  my  meaning. 


Huch!  (7)  leicc  caifi  as  con  ailim,  pian  effe  (8)  aith  (9) 
dhamhna  bioth 

Alas!  the  neglect  of  the  caufe  I have  fet  before  thee, 
would  be  the  pains  of  death  to  me,  let  me  not 
uaim  an  feile  dobart  (10) 
meet  any  fecret  mifchief. 

Celt  (11)  c’a  uaim  (12)  cro  mo  luani ; aithin  me  an 
fubha  ( 1 3)  beanuath 

Hide  not  from  me  the  children  of  my  loins ; and  grant  me 
the  pleafure  of  recovering 
ar  Agoraflocles.  (14) 

Agoraftocles. 

Y 2 Ece 

( 1 ) ratkai , to  make  profperous.  Lh.  O Br.  focair,  profperity, 
reflective.  (2)  aiticbim , to  pray  or  entreat,  ibid.  (3)  con 
pro  gar,  old  MSS.  (4)  cuibbet,  fraud,  cheat.  (5)  cutba, 
rage,  fury.  (6)  con,  fenfe,  meaning.  O Br.  (7)  leicc, 
negleCt.  OBr.  (S)  eff,  death.  Lh.  O Br.  (9)  aith , quick, 
fuciden.  Lh.  (to)  dobart,  mifchief.  OBr.  (11)  cro, 
children.  Dichu go  lion  cro . i.  e.  go  lion  clann.  Lh.  (12)  cka 
for  ni,  old  MSS;  frequently  ufed  by  the  old  Trifh  at  this  day; 
as,  cha  deanan,  I will  not  do  it.  (13)  beanugbadb , to  recover. 
do  bbean  fe  ar  tiomlan,  he  recovered  the  whole.  Lh.  ( 1 4)  His 
nephew , 


An  ESSAY  on  the  ANTIQUITY 

Plautus. 

Ex  te  fe  anechc  na  fo&elia  eli  cos  alem  as  dubert  ar  mi 
comps, 

Uefptis  Aod  eanec  lie  tor  bo  defmffum  lim  nim  co  lus. 

Irish. 

Ece  te  fo  a Neach  na  foichle  uile  cos  ailim  as  dubairt ; 

Behold  O Deity,  thefe  are  the  only  joys  I earneftly  pray  for ; 

ar  me  compais, 

take  companion  on  me, 

is  bidis  Aodh  eineac  lie  Tor,  ba  defiughim  le  mo  nimh  co 
lus. 

and  grateful  fires  on  (lone  towers,  will  I ordain  to  blaze 
to  Heaven. 


ACTUS 
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Ece  a (t)  Neach  ete  fo  uile  cos  na  foichle  (2)  ailim  as 
(3)  dubairt ; 

behold,  O Deity,  this  is  every  confideration  of  joy,  I 
earneftly  pray  for  j r 

ar  me  (4)  compais, 
take  pity  on  me 

is  bidfs  (5)  eineac  (6)  Aodh  ar  (7)  lie  tor  ba  defiughim  co 
lus 

and  there  fhall  be  grateful  fires  on  ftone  towers,  which  I 
will  prepare  to  burn 
le  mo  nimh. 
to  my  Deity. 


(1)  neach , i.  e.  neamhach , a heavenly  fpirit.  O Br. 
(i)  ailim , to  pray  or  intreat.  Lh.  O Br. 

(3)  dubairt,  an  earned  prayer.  O Br. 

(4)  chompais , coinpaffion,  pity.  O Br. 

(5)  eineach,  bountiful,  liberal.  O Br. 

(6)  Aodh , fire.  Lh.  O Br. 

(7)  lie , leicc , a ftone  ; liac,  a great  ftone.  O Br. 


ACTUS 
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ACTUS  QUINT  I SCENA  SECUNDA, 

Agorastocles.  Milphio.  Hanno. 

Milp.  Dibo  hofce,  atque  appellabo  Punice; 

ii.  Si  refpondebunt,  Punice  pergam  loqui  : 

Si  non  : turn  ad  horum  mores  linguam  vertero. 

Quid  'ais  tu  ? ecquid  adhuc  commeminifti  Punice? 

Ag.  Nihil  adepol.  nam  qui  fcire  potui,  die  mihi, 

Qui  illinc  fexennis  perierim  Karthagine  ? 

Han.  Pro  Di  immortales ! plurimi  ad  hunc  modum 
Periere  pueri  liberi  Karthagine. 

Mil.  Quid  ais  tu?  Ag.  Quid  vis?  Mil.  Vin’ ap- 
pellem  hunc  Punice?  Ag.  An  feis?  Mil.  Nullus  me 
ell;  hodie  Poenus  Punior. 

Ag.  Adi  atque  appella,  quid  velit,  quid  venerit, 

Qui  fit  quojatis,  unde  fit : ne  parferis. 

Mil.  Avo!  quojatis  eftis  ? aut  quo  ex  oppido  ? 

Han.  Hanno  Muthumballe  bi  Chaedreanech. 

Irijh. 

Hanno  Muthumbal  hi  Chathar  dreannad. 

I am  Hanno  Muthumbal  dwelling  at  Carthage. 

Cbathar  dreannad , fignifies  the  good  city ; we  have  already 
fhown  from  good  authority,  that  it  was  alfo  called 
Cathar  agadh.  See  the  word  Carthage. 

Lambinus  reads  this  paflage  thus  ; Hanno  Muthum  Ballt 
beccha  edre  anech. 

Reinefius  has  it  thus  ; Muthum  tain  ben  chadre  anech. 
Which  he  tranfiates,  Deum  vel  Dominum  Averni,  Ditem, 
feu  Plutonem : Muth  id  eft  Pluto  Phoenicibus,  feu 
domicilium  mortis. 

That  7nuth  in  the  Punic  and  meuth  in  the  Irifh,  fignifies 
death,  deftruSlion,  decay,  &c.  we  have  fhown  in  the 
preceding  collation  of  the  Punica  Maltefe  words  with  the 

Irifh 
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Irifh  ; but  that  Muthumbal  was  Punice  a proper  name, 
is  evident  from  a Punic  medal  now  in  the  choice  cabinet 
of  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  round  the  exergue  of  which 
is  the  word  MVTHVMBALLVS,  and  on  the  reverfe, 
the  city  of  Carthage,  with  fome  Phoenician  characters. — 
This  is  alfo  a ftrong  proof  of  the  early  introduction  of 
the  Roman  letters  among  the  Carthaginians,  and  a 
fufficient  reafon,  in  my  opinion,  that  no  other  characters 
have  been  found  in  ufe  amongft  the  antient  Irifh  than 
the  old  Roman  or  Etrufcan,  except  the  contractions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldean,  Coptic,  &c. 

Ac-.  Quid  ait  ? Mil.  Hannonem  fefe  ait  Karthagine 
Carthaginienfem  Muthumballis  filium. 

Han.  Avo.  Mil.  Salutat.  Han.  Donni. 

Mil.  Doni  volt  tibi  dare  hinc  nefcio  quid,  audin’ 
pollicerier  ? 

Avo  ! donni ! 

Alas!  mod:  unfortunate  that  I am. 

Abho,  pronounced  avo,  andaonaidbe,  the  compar.  of  dona, 
unfortunate,  are  interjections  common  among  the 
Irifh  to  this  day. 

Ac.  Saluta  hunc  rurfus  Punice  verbis  meis. 

Mil.  Avo  donni ! hie  mihi  tibi  inquit  verbis  fuis. 
Han.  Me  bar  bocca  ! 

Irijb. 

a ma  babacht ! O my  fweet  youth,  (meaning  his 
nephew.) 

Mil.  Ifluc  tibi  fit  potius  quam  mihi.  Ac.  Quid  ait  ? 
Mil.  Miferam  efle  praedicat  buccam  fibi 
Fortafle  medicos  nos  effe  arbitrarier. 

Ag.  Si  ita  eft.  Nega  elfe,  nolo  ego  errare  hofpitem 
Mil.  Audi  tu  rufen  nuco  iflam.  Ag.  Sic  volo, 
ProfeCto  vera  cunCta  huic  expedirier. 

Roga,  nunquid  opus  fit  ? Mil.  Tu  qui  Zonam  non  habe* 
Quid  in  hanc  veniflis  urbem,  aut  quid  quaeritis  ? 

Han, 
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Han.  Muphurfa  ! Ag.  Quid  ait  ? Han.  Mi  vule 
cbianna  ! 


Irijh. 

Mo  thuirfe  ! Mo  buile  chionna  ! 

O my  grief ! My  forrow  is  of  long  Handing. 

Ag.  Quid  venit  ? 

Mil.  Non  audis  ? mures  Africanos  prsedicat 
In  pompam  ludis  dare  fe  velle  aedilibus. 

Han.  Laecb  la  chananim  liminicbot. 

Irijh. 

Luach  le  cheannaighim  Horn  miocht. 

At  any  price  I would  purchafe  my  children. 

Mil.  Ligulas  canalis  ait  fe  advexifle  et  nuqes : 

Nunc  orat,  operam  ut  des  fibi,  ut  ea  veneant. 

Ag.  Mercator  credo  eft.  Han.  Is  am  ar  uinam. 

Irijh. 

Is  am  ar  uinneam ! 

■'  This  is  the  time  for  refolution  1 
Ag.  Quid  eft  } 

Han.  Palum  erga  deli  ha  ! 

Irijh. 

Ba  Horn  earga  deadta. 

I will  fubmit  to  the  didfates  of  Heaven. 

Ag.  Milphio,  quid  nunc  ait. 
Mil.  Palas  vendundas  fibi  ait  & mergas  datas, 

Ut  hortum  fodiat,  atque  ut  frumentum  metat. 

Ad  m£flim  credo  miflus  hie  quidem  tuam. 

Ag.  Quid  iftuc  ad  me ? Mil.  Certiorem  te  efle  volui, 
Ne  quid  clam  furtive  accepifte  cenfeas. 

Han.  Ma  phartnium  fucorahim. 

Irijh. 

me  fuinim ; focaraidhim ; 

that  I may  here  finifh  my  fatigue!  and  that  I may  now  be 
at  reft  ! 


Quod  hie  te  orat. 


Mil.  hem!  caue  fts  feceris 
Ag.  Quid  ait?  aut  quid  orat?  expedi. 


Mil. 
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Mil.  Sub  cratim  uti  jubeas  feefe  fupponi,  atque  eo 
Lapides  imponi  multos,  ut  fefe  neces. 

Han.  Gun  ebel  Balfameni  ar  a Jan. 

Irijh. 

Guna  bil  Bal-famen  ar  a Ton! 

O that  the  good  Bal-famhan  may  favor  them ! 
Bal-famhan,  i.  e.  Beal  the  Sun,  as  explained  before  at 
the  word  Bal. 

Ag.  Quid  ait  ? 

Mil.  Non  Hercle  nunc  quidem  quicquam  fcio. 

Han.  At  ut  fcias  nunc,  de  hinc  latine  jam  loquar. 

&c.  &c. 

In  the  third  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of 
Plautus,  where  the  plot  begins  to. open,  are  two 
more  lines  of  the  Punic  language,  and  bearing  a 
greater  affinity  with  the  old  Irifh  than  any  of  the 
former.  In  this  Scene  the  old  Nurfe  recollects 
Hanno. 

Giddeneme,  Mil  ph  io,  Hanno,  Ag  or  astocles. 

Gid.  Quis  pultat  ? Mil.  Qui  te  proximus  eft.  Gid. 
Quid  vis  ? Mil.  Eho, 

Noviflin’  tu  illunc  tunicatum  hominem,  qui  fiet. 

Gid.  Nam  quern  ego  afpicio  ? pro  fupreme  Juppiter, 
herus  meus  hie  quidem  eft 
Mearum  alumnarum  pater;  Hanno  Carthaginenfis. 

Mil.  Ecce  stutem  mala,  praeftigiator  hie  quidem 
Poenus  probus  eft 

Perduxit  omnis  ad  fuam  fententiam.'  Gid.  O mi  here 
falve  Hanno, 

Infperatuflime  mihi,  tuifque  Alius,  falve  atque  eo 
Mirari  noli,  neque  me  contemptarier.  Cognofcin*  Gid- 
denemen 
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Ancillam  tuam  ? Poe.  Novi,  fed  ubi  funt  meae  gnat  tie  ? 
id  fcire  expeto. 

Ago.  Apud  aedem  Veneris.  Poe.  Quid  ibi  faciunt 
die  mihi  ? 

Ago.  Aphrodifta  ( x ) hodie  Veneris  eft  feftus  dies.. 
Oratum  ierunt  deam,  ut 

Sibi  eflet  propitia.  Gid.  Pol  fatis  fcio  impetrarunt, 
quando  hie,  hie 

Adeft.  Ago.  Eo  an  hujus  funt  ilire  filiae.  Gid.  Ita  ut 
prsedicas. 

Tua  pietas  nobis  plane  auxilio  fuit.  Cum  hue  advenifti. 
hodie  in  ipfo 

Tempore.  Namque  hodie  earum  mutarentur  nomina. 

Facerentque  indignum  genere  quaeftum  cerpore. 

Poe.  Handone  filli  hanun  bene  filli  in  muftine. 

fodWbone  yilti  bdnum  (y ) bene,  yilli  v)  ( z ) ryufC i))e 

Whenever  Venus  proves  kind,  or  grants  a favour,  fhe 
grants  it  linked  or  chained  with  misfortunes. 

Gid.  Meipfi  & en  efte  dum  & a lam  na  ceftin  um. 

CPeiy-i  7 do  eiya  6 dm  7 ( a ) ctlctim  nd  cevci»  din  (b). 

Hear  me,  and  judge,  and  do  not  too  haftily  queftion  me 
(^bout  this  furprize). 

The 


(x)  The  Aphrodifta  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Venus 
at  Cyprus  and  other  places.  Here  they  who  would  be  in- 
itiated, gave  a piece  of  money  to  Venus,  as  to  a proftitute, 
and  received  prefents  from  her.  Abbe  Banier. 

(y)  Bene , Celtic,  from  whence  Venus. 

(z)  This  is  a compound  of  muis  and  tine ; muis  a frown- 
ing, contracted,  menacing  brow,  tine  a link  of  a chain. 

(a)  dldim  a/am,  out  of  hand,  off-hand,  indiferimi- 
nately. 

(b)  dm  no  um  .1.  otc. 

C^lfClOim.  to  queftion,  to  doubt,  to  be  afraid. 
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The  following  fpecimen  of  the  Bearla  Feni  or 
Phoenician  dialect  of  this  country  is  extracted  from 
ancient  law  books  now  in  the  author’s  poffeiTion  ; 
the  language  will  appear  much  more  foreign  to  the 
vulgar  Irifh  of  this  day  than  the  Punic  i'peech  of 
Hanno. 

Extract  from  the  Sehanchas  mor  or  the  Great  Anti- 
quity,  being  a code  of  laws  compofed  by  Sean  the 
fon  of  Aigid  in  the  time  of  Fergus  Mac  Leid  king 
of  Ulfter,  26  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 

“ Tir  do  beir  icoibchi  mna  nad  bi  maith  naduid- 

l 

naidet  a folta  coire. 

Tir  do  beir  dar  braigit  fine  aratreiffu  indatengaid 
dec  diathintud.  Oldas  intoentenga  doafcud. 

Gach  fuidir  conatothcus  techta.  Niicca  cinaid  a 
meic.  Nachai  nachaiarmui  nach  aindui  nach  a 
comoccus  fine.  Nach  aciriaid  fadeifin  flathair  id- 
mbiatha  ife  iccafs  acinaid.  Airnilais  dire  afeoit 
achd  colauin  aithgena  nama  nigaib  dire  ameic  nai 
naca  dibad  naceraicc  nacha  mathair  flaith  aram- 
biatha  ifli  nodbeir,  agus  iccas  achinaid  agus  folloing 
acinta.” 

The  following  fpecimen  is  extracted  from  another 
ancient  manufcript  on  vellum  in  the  author’s  polfef- 
fion.  This  manufcript,  as  alfo  that  from  whence 
the  foregoing  is  taken,  bears  the  name  of  Edward 
Lhwyd  on  feveral  leaves,  and  from  the  following 
paffage  given  by  that  author  at  the  end  of  his  pre- 
face to  his  Irifh  dictionary,  it  is  evident  thefe  manu- 
fcripts  did  once  belong  to  the  collection  of  that 
great  antiquary. 
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• » 

Mr.  Lhwyd  has  done  great  injuftice  to  the  ori- 
ginal, as  he  did  not  underhand  our  (<:)  Cionn  fa  eite 
or  Cor  fa  chafan , i.  e.  the  Boujirophedm  of  the  Irifh 
and  has  confequently  made  a ftrange  jumble  of  un- 
connected words. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  prefaces  this  paflTage  in  thefe  words : 
u Ar  an  adhbhair  gur  nach  lanchloidhte  an  dhulth- 
aobh  fin,  cuirim  an  fo  fhios  Siompladha  eigein  as 
leabhruibh  Ghaoidheilg  ro  aofda.  Mas  eidir  leis  aon 
Leughthoir  fa  nEirin  no  Halbuin  a heidirmhin- 
iughadh  : at  aim  far  dhulchannach  coimhfhreagradh 
dfagail  leis.  Do  thairng  me  iad  choimhcheart  budh 
feidir  learn  amach  as  fean  mheamruinibh  a Mbaile 
ath  cliath.”  i.  e.  “ As  the  following  pages  are  not 
in  print,  I have  here  given  an  example  of  very 
ancient  Irifh  out  of  certain  old  books.  If  any 
reader  in  Ireland  or  Scotland  is  able  to  explain  it,  I 
earneftly  requeft  his  correfpondence.  I drew  thefe 
examples  as  exaCt  as  I could  from  old  parchments 
in  Dublin.” 

The 

(c)  Cionn  fa  eite  ( eitire  or  eitrigh)  fignifies  the  head  of  a 
ridge,  and  Cor  fa  chafan  means  the  reaper’s  path  ; they  are 
commonly  denoted  in  ancient  manufcripts  by  this  mark 
or  thisg)C,  which  imply,  that  a fentence  finifhes,  and  that 
the  reader  is  to  go  to  the  next  line,  from  the  end  of  which 
he  is  to  turn  to  the  Cionn  fa  eite.  Whether  the  ancient  Irifh 
returned  from  right  to  left  as  the  Phoenicians  did,  does  not 
appear  from  any  manufcripts  that  have  fallen  in  the  author’s 
way,  or  whether  the  Carthaginians  did,  has  not  occurred 
to  his  reading  We  knew  the  Grecians  ptafliled  the 
Boujirophedon,  which  they  learned  from  the  Phoenicians. 
Paufanias,  lib.  5.  320.  mentions  an  infeription  written  in  this 
manner  on  a monument  dedicated  to  Olympius  byCypfelus; 
and  Suidas  remarks  the  laws  of  Solon  were  written  in  the 
fame  manner  on  the  Axones  and  Cyrbes.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  interpretation  of  Boujirophedon , and  of  Cionn  fa  eite  is 
extremely  fimilar,  both  meaning  the  ridges  of  a plowed  field, 
which  are  returned  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right. 
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The  Extract  according  to  Lhwyd. 

Page  250.  Buidin  inrighan.  1.  rabacca  oc  eift- 
eachd  fri  fin  ataefc  don  reilg  aitt  iriubhe  iacob  ag 
ingrai  casrach  conep — fris  cotifadh  dochafnumh 
nabeanr  an  frifin  inncail  cinnus  do  de  nuinnfi  ol 
iacop  ifin  fo  olfi.  1.  marbhtha  le  tuime  ann  olam^ 

The  Extract  from  the  Original. 

OCsin,  7 ro  eirigh  reimpi  iar  ndul  do  chach 

Buid  ih  righan.  1 . rebecca  oc  eifteachd  fris  in  athaefc 
don  tfeilcc,  aitt  iraibhe  iacop  ag  inguiri  caerach. 
Oep-  fris,  cotifad  do  chofnumh  na  beanneachdan  fris 
fm  mac  aile.  Cinnus  do  denuinn  fin  ol  iacop  ^ ife  fo 
ol  fi.  1 . marbhtbar  latfa  meannan  ol  a ^ 7 fuinntir 
lat  7 tabair  do.  Ocus  do  fuaid  c°iceann  meannain 
fot  laimh,  arir  iefau,  ar  is  finnfadc.  lamha  iefau. 
Do  gni  iacop  in  nisin,  7 fuladtaigh  in  meannain,  7 
beirid  lais  inbrochan,  7 atnaigh  dia  atair.  Ocus  adbt 
ris  • caith  infeire  ol  ui.  A rnic  ol  ifac,  is  moc  do 
rochdais  on  tfeilcc  indiu  feach  ga  la  riamh,  mas  for 
fir  atai.  In  ceud  tfeilcc  for  andeachus  is  fuirre  fuaras 
adbair  fere  7 b°chain  deitfiu ; ife  fin  dom  fuc  co 
moch.  Na  hapuir  breg  ol  fe,  oir  is  tufa  iacop  7 
tu  iefau.  Is  deai^T  earn  nc  aiberainn  gai  atag  ol  fe. 
Sin  uait  do  laimh  ol  ifac,  co  feafam  inn  tu  iefau. 
Sinis  uadh  a laimh  do,  7 c°icinn  mininn  impi. 
Geibidh  ifac  in  laimh.  Is  fota  atai  oc  imrifin  friom 
ar  iacob,  ar  is  me  iafau.  Atnaigh  ifaac  oc  lamuch — 
na  laimhe  7 ad  b~  Is  i laimh  iefau  ol  ifaac,  7 is  e 
guth  iacob.  &c.  &c. 

The  two  firft  lines  of  which  mufl  be  read  thus. 
Buid  in  righan.  1.  rebecca  oc  eifteachd  fris  in 
athaefc  fin,  7 ro  eirigh  reimpi  iar  ndul  chach  don 
tfeilcc,  aitt  iraibhe  iacop,  &c,  &c. 


The 
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The  Translation,  (d). 

The  Queen,  viz.  Rebecca,  hearing  this  difcourfe, 
after  the  people  were  gone  to  hunt,  fhe  ftraightway 
arofe,  and  went  to  Jacob  where  he  was  tending  his 
flieep.  She  told  him  he  fhould  receive  the  blefling 
inftead  of  the  other  fon.  HovV  fhall  I do  that,  quoth 
Jacob ; do  this,  fays  die  ; viz.  kill  a kid,  and  drefs 
it  and  give  it  to  him,  and  I will  fow  the  fkin  of  the 
kid  upon  thy  hands  to  refemble  Efau,  for  the  hands 
of  Efau  are  hairy.  Jacob  did  fo,  and  drelfed  the 
kid  and  brought  with  him  the  pottage  and  prefented 
it  to  his  father;  and  he  faid  to  him,  eat  this  mefs. 
O fon,  fays  lfaac,  you  are  returned  this  day  from 
hunting  earlier  than  any  former  day,  if  you  tell  the 
truth.  At  the  firft-hunt  I quickly  found  wherewith 
to  make  you  a mefs  of  pottage,  and  that  is  the 
reafon,  fays  Jacob,  I returned  fo  foon.  Tell  not  a 
lie,  fays  he,  for  thou  art  Jacob,  and  thou  art  not 
Efau.  Truly,  replied  he,  I would  not  tell  a lie 
before  thee.  Stretch  forth  thy  hands,  fays  lfaac, 
that  I may  know  thou  art  Efau.  He  ftretched  fortli 
his  hands  to  him  with  the  fkin  of  the  kid  about 

them  ; 


(d)  Doftor  O Brien  lias  quoted  this  valuable  manufcript 
frequently  in  his  Irifh  dictionary  as  a ftandard  of  the  Bearla 
fehi  or  Phoenician  dialeCt  of  the  ancient  Irifh  ; fee  the  words 
fualachtadh,  feire,  &c.  in  his  dictionary. 

O Brien  calls  this  the  fpeclcled  book,  or  leabhar  breac  of 
Mac  Eogan,  properly  Mac  Aodhagan.  Keating  and  bifhop 
Nicollon  mention  leabbar  breac  of  Mac  Eoghan  as  a valuable 
chronicle  of  the  Irifh  hiftory,  and  this  manufcript  before  us 
contains  only  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  Moles,  fo  that 
probably  there  are  two  manuferipts  of  the  fame  author  under 
the  fame  name  : this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a copy  of  the  Old 
Teftameiit  brought  to  Ireland  either  by  St.  Kieran,  St.  AilliJ; 
St.  Declan  or  St  Ibar,  the  precurfors  of  Sr.  Patrick. 
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them  i Ifaac  took  the  hand.  Thou  art  long  fuf- 
picious  of  me,  fays  Jacob ; I am  Efau.  Ifaac 
feeling  the  hand  faid,  this  is  the  hand  of  Efau,  and 
it  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  &c.  &c.  Vide  Genefis, 
chap.  27. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  has  extracted  the  following  paflage 
from  the  lame  book,  and  with  greater  miftakes  than 
in  the  former. 

Do  rias  umro  iacop  iarfin  go  atair,  feifinrotid  dha 
imdha  exam  a doiafau.  1.  diabrathriarbh  7 an  bifidh 
ficairdine  bhunuidh  7 a mbrathairfi  iarfin  ite  ann  fo 
na  hafgadha.  1.  200  caerach  7 200  gabhar  7 xxx 
camhal  7 xl  bo.  20.  reiti,  20  tarbh  ocech  ut  dx. 
Da.  c.  coera  xx  boc  da.  c.  ngabur  tre  ginn  ngort  ix 
reithi  rad  cenlochd  xl  bo  reithi  bale.  Fiche  tarbh 
nach  taraill  tonn  7 xxxngall  xx  aifan  aluinnoll  ocus 
xx  oiceach  ann.  hillogh  fhidha  iafau  fut.  o iacop 
cembrigh  a brecc.  febh  adcuadus  duibhi  ar  fir  ife  fin 
allin  na.  c.  da.  c.  coerrc.  8tc. 

Here  follows  the  Extract  taken  exactly  from  the 

Original. 

• jCluic  afga 

Do  rias  umro  iacop  iarfin  go  atair  feifm  ro  tid- 
dha  imdha  exa^a  doiafau.  1.  dia  brath  ar  by’  doib 
ifidh  7 i 

caird  ne  bhunuidh  7 ambrathairfi  iarfin.  Ite  ann  fo  na 
hafgadha.  1 . 200.  caere  7 200  gabu  7.  xxx  camaill  7 
xl.  bo. 

20  reithi.  xx  tarbh  ocech,  ut  d^T 

Da.  c.  caera.  xx.  boc, 

da.  c.  ngabhur  tre  gni^  ngart. 
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xx  reithi  rad  cenlochd, 
xl  bo  reithi  bale. 

Fiche  tarbh  taraill  tonn, 

7 xxx  camhall  ngall,  (e) 
xx  aflan  aliunn  oil, 
ocus  xx  oiceach  ann. 

Hillogh  fhidha  iafau  fut 
o iacop  cen  brigha  brecc. 
febh  ad  cuadhas  daibh  iar  fir 
is  e fin  allm  na.  c. 

Da,  c.  caera.  See. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  having  confounded  the  verfe  with 
the  profe,  and  having  negledted  the  Cionn  fa  eite> 
has  rendered  this  paffage  entirely  obfeure  : The 
laft  line,  Da.  c.  caera , is  a repetition  of  the  firft  line 
of  the  verfe  ; this  method  was  obferved  by  all  the 
ancient  poets  of  Ireland  to  fhow  the  copy  was 
complete. 

The  Translation. 

Therefore  after  Jacob  had  been  with  his  father, 
he  prefented  divers  gifts  to  Efau  his  brother,  as  the 
pledge  of  his  brotherly  peace  and  friendfhip  thence- 
forward ; Thefe  are  the  gifts  ; viz.  200  ewes,  and 
200  fhe-goats,  and  30  camels,  and  40  cows  j 20 
rams,  20  young  bulls,  as  the  poet  has  laid. 

Two  hundred  ewes,  xx  he-goats 
Two  hundred  fhe-goats,  he  generoufly  bellow’d, 
xx  rams  without  fault  he  gave, 
xl  kine,  which  proudly  herd  together. 

Twenty 

(f)  Gall.  lac,  Latine,  milk  ; old  gloffary  in  niv  pofleflion.- 
Gall  is  alio  tranflated  milk  in  M'Naghron’s  dictionary  in  the 
College-library. 
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Twenty  bulls  with  maffy  hides, 

And  xxx  camels  giving  milk, 
xx  very  fair  fhe-affes, 

And  xx  colts  along  with  them. 

Thefe  were  the  peace-offerings  to  Efau, 

From  Jacob  moil  fincerely  given  ; 

For  having  wandered  from  the  truth. 

Thefe  are  the  numbers  of  the  hundreds  (given),  (f) 

By  the  Arabian  numerals  ufed  in  the  manufcript, 
we  may  nearly  afcertain  the  time  it  was  written  : 
the  figures  are  not  Arabic,  nor  fo  old  as  thofe 
given  us  by  Jo.  de  facro  Bofco,  nor  are  they  the 
antient  Saxon,  but  they  are  all  our  modern  figures 
improved  from  the  Arabian.  Dr.  Wallis  is  qf 
opinion,  contrary  to  J.  Gerard  Voflius  and  father 
Mabillon,  that  the  ufe  of  figures  in  thefe  European 
parts,  was  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  time  of  Hermannus 
Contractus,  who  lived  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
io£c>;  and  he  vouches  an  old  mantle-tree  at 
Helmdon  in  Northamptonfhire  with  this  date, 
A°.  D°.  M°.  1 33  that  is,  1133. 

Mr.  Luffkin  afterwards  produced  an  infcription 
from  Colchefter  of  the  date  of  iooo. 

Dr.  Harris,  in  his  hifiory  of  Kent,  gives  the  date 
on  a window  at  Prejlon  thus,  II02,  and  obferves 
that  the  figures  ufed  at  prefent  were  firft  generally 
made  ufe  of  about  1 1 20. 

The  poem  quoted  by  our  author  is  of  much 
greater  antiquity  ; the  Roman  numerals  only  being 
ufed. 

Vol.  II.  Z It 


(f)  Vide  Genef.  xxxii.  13. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  the  Irifh  received  the  ufe  of 
figures  diredtly  from  the  Spaniards ; as  all  inter- 
courfe  with  that  nation  was  Hopped,  long  before 
figures  were  improved  by  them  into  their  prefent 
form.  ProfelTor  Wallis  thinks  they  came  firft  from 
the  Perfians  or  Indians  to  the  Arabians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Moors,  and  fo  to  the  Spaniards.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  John  Gerard  Volhus,  John 
Greaves,  bifhop  Beveridge  and  many  others. 

JeofF.  Keating  mentions  an  ancient  chronicle  of 
Irifh  affairs  written  by  Mac  Aodhagain,  entitled 
the  Leabhar  Breac , which  he  fays  was  then  300 
years  old  ; Keating  finifhed  his  hiilory  in  1625; 
we  may  therefore  conclude  this  MS.  to  be  part  of 
the  fame  Leabhar  Breac  or  fpeckled  book  of  Mac 
Eogain,  who  died  in  the  year  1325. 

It  cannot  be  properly  called  a very  ancient  MS. 
as  Mr.  Lhwyd  terms  it  in  the  fhort  preface  to  his 
quotations;  but  it  is  a ftrong  proof  that  the  Irifh 
language  of  this  day  is  totally  different  in  fenfe  and 
orthography,  to  that  dialed!  fpoken  400  years  ago. 
The  abufes  which  have  been  admitted  into  this 
language  by  the  liberties  taken  by  the  modern 
poets,  ihall  be  the  fubjedt  of  another  work. 

We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  on  com- 
paring the  Bafcongada  or  Bifcayan  language  with 
the  Irifh,  there  does  not  appear  the  leaft  affinity.. 
The  author  of  this  effay  has  carefully  perufed  the 
Bifcayan  grammar  written  by  Larramendi,  and 
could  not  perceive  the  leaft  affinity  between  that 
language  and  the  Irifh,  even  in  thofe  parts  of 
fpeech,  which  generally  bear  fome  affinity  be- 
tween 
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tween  two  dialers  formed  on  the  fame  radical 
language. 

Mr.  Baretti,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  jou'rney 
from  London  to  Genoa,  has  taken  upon  him  to  fay 
the  fame,  and  has  given  the  Pater  Nojler  in  the 
Bilcayart  and  in  Iiifh  ; the  former  varies  fo  much 
from  that  given  by  (g)  Wilkins,  (Ji ) Megeferius; 
ff)  Reuteru3,  and  the  ( k ) anonymous  publifher  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  one  hundred  languages  ; and 
the  Irifh  given  by  Mr.  Baretti  is  fo  mutilated,  that 
the  author  of  thefe  fheets  could  not  pafs  it  by 
unnoticed.  The  reader  is  here  prefented  with 
Mr.  Baretti’s  Bifcayan  and  Irifh  in  one  column, 
and  in  the  oppofite  with  the  Bifcayan  from  the 
above  named  authors,  to  which  is  added  the 
proper  Irifh. 

Baretti.  Wilkins.  Megiferius.  Reuter. 

I 

Pater  Nojler  qui  es  in  ccelis  JanEli fleet  nr  nomen  tunm. 

i i 

Bifcayan.  Bifcayan. 

Gure  Aita  ceruetant  za-  Cure  Aita  cerue tan  aice* 
rena  erabilbedi  fainduqui  na  fandfifica  bedi  hire 
zure  icena.  icena. 

Irifh.  Proper  Irifh. 

Ar  Nahir  ata  ere  neave  Ar  n Athair  ata  ar  neamh, 
guh  neavfiar  thanem.  naomthar  hainm. 

Z 2.  Advenit- 

( g ) Wilkins  in  Op.  Anglico.  de  lingua  Phil.  p.  4.35. 

(b)  H.  Megiferius  in  Spec.  50  lingu. 

(/)  J.  Reuterus  Livon.  in  l’crat.  Dom.  40  lingu. 

(4)  Oratio  Domip.  London  1700. 
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Baretti.  Wilkins.  Megifer.  Reuter. 

2 

Advenit  regnum  tuum. 

' o*  c ' r:<:  : • r .•  : * ; ■ r ’o!  ..  ••  .o 

2 2 

Eifcayan.  Eifcayan. 

Ethor  bedi  zure  errefuma.  Et  hoz  bedi  hire  rechuma'. 

Irifh.  Proper  Irifh.  ^ 

Gudhaga  de  naught.  Tigeadh  do  rioghach. 

2 

Fiat  ‘voluntas  tu-a,  ficut  in  ccelo  et  in  terra. 

■ ■■  . ■ r • ■ , 

3 ; 3 

Eifcayan.  Eifcayan. 

Eguin  bedi  zure  boron-  Eguin  bedi  hire  vozor> 
datea  ceruam  bezala  lur-  datea  cervan  be  cala  lur- 
ream  ere..  rean  ere. 

Irifh.  Proper  Irifh. 

Gu  nahium  de  heil  ar  Deuntar  do  thoil  ar  an 

dallugh  marr  thainter  ere  ttalamh  mar  do  nithear 

neave.  ar  neamh. 


Panem  noftrum  quotidianum , da  nobis  hodie. 

4 4 

Bifcayan.  Bifcayan. 

I guzu  egon  gure  eg.u-  Cure  eguneco  oguia  igue 
neco  og  uia..  egun. 

Irifh.  Proper  Irifh. 

Thourdune  nughe  ar  Ar  naran  leathamhail  tab- 
maran  leahule.  hair  dhuinn  a niu. 


Er 
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5 

Et  dimitt#  nobis  debita  nojlrl \ 

5 5 

Bifcayan.  Bifcayan. 

Eta  barkhua  detzagutzu  Eta  quitta  jetrague  gurc 
gure  corrac.  cozrac. 

Irifh.  Proper  Irifh. 

Moughune  are  veigha.  Agus  maith  dhu.inn  at 

bhfiacha. 

6 


Sicut  et  nos  dimittimus  debitoribus  nojtris. 
6 6 


Bifcayan.  Bifcayan. 

Guc  gure  gana  zordun  Nola  gucre  gure  coz- 
direnei  barkhateem  de-  duney  quittatzen  baitra 
ruztegun  bezala.  vegu. 


Irifh. 

Marvoughimon  yare 
vieghuna  fane. 


Proper  Irifh. 

Mar  mhaithmidne  dar 
bhfeitheamhnuibh  fein. 


7 

Et  ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem. 

\ 

7 7 
Bifcayan.  Bifcayan. 

Eta  ezgaitzatzula  utz  Eta  quitta  zalafar  eraci- 
tentamendutan  crorcera.  tenta  tentatione  tan. 

Irifh.  Proper  Irifh. 

Na  leaghfhine  a caghue.  Agus  na  leig  finn  a 

ccathughadh. 


Sed 
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8 

$frd  libera  nos  a malo.  Amen. 

8 8 
Bifcayan.  Bifcayan. 

Aitciticbeguira  gaitzatzu  Baima  delibza  gaitzae 
gaicetic.  Halabizv,  gaich  totic. 

Irifh.  Proper  Irifh.  . 

Agh  cere  fhen  onululkt.  Achd  faor  inn  o ole. 

baigh  marfon  (/)ahearna.  biodh  mar  fin:  id  cji. 

Amen.  Amen. 

» "»  • * * 

(l)  a h-atrna  if  ufed,  fhould  be  written,  a tbigheai n&, 
id  eft,  O Lord, 
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OF  THE 

IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

PRINTER  OF  THE  LONDON  CHRONICLE, 

IN  THE  YEAR  177a. 


S I R, 

IN  the  prefen t Century  fome  ufeful  refearches 
have  been  made  into  European  antiquities,  and 
the  fubjedt  having  fallen  under  the  direction  of  a 
higher  principle  than  bare  curiofity,  much  may  be 
expedited  from  future  inveftigations.  Relatively 
to  our  own  northern  nations,  the  ends  propofed, 
and  the  means  purfued,  are  now  admirably  fuited 
to  each  other  : to  learn,  as  much  as  can  be  known 
of  their  ancient  hiftory,  it  has  been  judicioufly  con- 
certed to  rejedf  in  the  lump,  every  modern  .hypo- 
thecs, generally  containing  fewer  deformities,  but 
certainly  fewer  truths  than  the  ancient  documents 
they  are  brought  to  demolifh.  It  was  deemed 
proper  alfo7  to  try  the  fwollen  panegyrics  of  ancient 
' bards, 
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bards,  and  the  feveral  invedtives  of  ancient  {Gran- 
gers, by  the  degrees  of  probability  on  one  fide, 
and  the  means  of  information  on  the  other*  to 
weigh  at  the  fame  time  the  credibility  of  the  fadts. 
in  which  both  agree,  and  inveftigate  the  reafon 
why  old  writers,  who  could  not  adt  in  concert, 
happened  to  agree  fo  well.  It  was  further  found 
expedient  to  try  the  pretenfions  of  domeflic  hiito- 
rians,  by  getting  acquainted  with  the  languages, 
in  which  they  conveyed  their  informations  •,  a 
drudgery  not  to  be  borne,  were  it  not  rewarded 
by  real  knowledge*  by  infallible  fignatures  of  the 
defedts,  and  giammatical  incongruities,  which 
point  out  at  once  an  unlettered  and  barbarous 
nation,  or  thofe  elegancies  of  expreffion  and  com- 
modious texture  of  words  which  declare  a civilized 
one.  On  thefe  principles,  aflociations  for  the  ftudy 
of  our  northern  antiquities  have  been  eftablifhed  in 
feveral  European  kingdoms,  and  within  the  prefent 
year  the  fpirit  has  happily  migrated  into  Ireland. 
The  Dublin  Society,  (now  fo  celebrated  in  Europe) 
have  appointed  a Jeletl  committee  of  their  own  body 
to  irifpea  into  the  ancient  ftate  of  literature  and 
arts  in  Ireland,  arid  Mr.  Vallancey  one  of  the 
learned  members  of  that  committee,  has  already 
given  the  public  a fnecimen  of  his  abilities,  in  an 
E(Jay  qn  tne'lrijh  Language-,  it  is  a new  and  great 
accefhon  to  European-  literature,  and  without  any 
doubt  the  forerunner  of  a greater.  To  trace 
languages  to  their  fountain  heads*  to  point' out 
the  llreams  they  have  mingled  with  in  their  defcent 
to  our  own  times,  and  mark  the  changes  they, 
underwent,  in  their  feveral  liages  of  improvement 

and 
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and  corruption  is  an  arduous  talk  moft  certainly. 
Few  nations  can  afford  fufficient  materials  for  fuch 
an  inveftigation ; few  writers  have  fkill  enough  to 
accommodate  fuch . materials  to  the  purpofes  of 
ufeful  information.  The  learned  pains  of  molt 
philologers  ferved  only  to  cover  their  ignorance  of 
particulars  which  alone  fhould  enfure  fuccefs  to 
their  inquiries.  They  have  furfeited  the  world 
v/ith  etymologies  unfupported  by  probability,  with 
grammatical  conceits  unattended  with  rational  ana- 
logy, and  with  hypothecs  contradidted  by  ancient 
records,  and  inadmiffible  had  no  fuch  records 
exiffed.  From  the  learned  Goropius  Becanus  down 
to  the  ingenious  tranflator  of  Offian  they  have  done 
nothing  elfe.  The  difplay  of  their  erudition, 
however,  could  not  impofe  long,  but  it  has  created 
a difguft,  which  nothing,  but  the  taking  up  this 
fubjedl  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  learned 
Lhwyd  and  recommended  by  the  great  Leibnitz, 
could  remove.  On  fuch  principles,  now  adopted 
by  Mr.  Vallancey,  languages  may  be  traced  to 
their  true  fources ; much  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  antiquities  of  nations ; and,  a rule  being  found 
through  this  medium,  for  feparating  the  true  from 
the  falfe  in  old  traditions,  the  fum  of  our  inquiries 
muff  center  in  knowledge.  The  era  of  the  culti- 
vation of  letters  may  be  afcertained  with  fome 
truth,  among  any  people  who  have  pretenfions  to 
an  early  civilization ; or  at  leaf!;  fuch  a Bate  of  it, 
as  may  intitle  their  early  hiftory  to  any  degree  of 
attention. 

Fortunately,  no  countries  in  Europe  can  furnifh 
better  tfiaterials  for  the  knowledge  attainable  from 

antient 
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antient'  languages,  than  our  own  ifles  of  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Allowing  for  the  alterations  una- 
voidably made  by  time,  the  Celtic,  as  antient  a 
language  as  any  in  the  world,  is  to  this  day  ver- 
nacular in  Wales.  To  that  language  the  Greeks 
have  been  indebted  for  a great  number  of  fignifi- 
cant  terms,  with  which  they  have  enriched  their 
own  ; and  the  Romans  have  adopted  a Bill  greater 
number.  The  introduction  of  it  into  Britain  pre- 
cedes all  memory  of  things  in  Europe  by  letters; 
and  it  forms,  fo  to  fpeak,  a molt  authentic  inferip- 
tion  of  itfelf,  fo  legible  to  all  nations,  as  to  inform 
\is  with  precifion,  that  a people  exift  Bill  in  a 
corner  of  Europe,  who  have  furvived  all  revo- 
lutions, and  have  hitherto  baffled  every  effort  for 
fubduing  them  to  a dereliction  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, 

Ireland  planted  originally  by  Britifh  colonies  did 
not  efcape  like  the  parent  nation.  The  Gomeraeg, 
or  primaeval  Celtic,  was,  no  doubt,  the  current 
language  in  both  ifles  for  many  ages  ; but  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  a new  mixed  language  (wherein 
indeed  the  Celtic  terms  bore  the  greater  part) 
prevailed  over  the  old.  A colony  from  the  con- 
tinent, partly  Celts,  partly  Phoenicians  invaded, 
and  fubdued  Ireland,  long  known  before  to  the 
latter  people,  the  firft  and  beft  navigators  in  the 
world.  The  molt  antient  Irifh  Fileas  have  re- 
corded this  revolution,  their  lucceffors,  from  a 
vanity  common  to  all  nations,  have  antedated  it ; 
but  the  tradition  itfelf  has  been  invariably  preferved 
through  all  ages  * and  we  fhall  fee  how  Mr. 

Vallancey 
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Vallancey  in  a few  pages  has  furnifhed  us  with  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  its  authenticity. 

By  collating  the  language  in  the  old  books  of 
Ireland,  with  the  Gomeraeg  now  fpoke  in  Wales, 
that  learned  gentleman  found  a thorough  identity 
of  fignifkation  in  a great  number  of  words,  but 
no  analogy  of  fyntax  in  the  texture  of  thofe 
tongues.  From  this  difference  of  conftrudion,  as 
well  as  the  ufe  of  numberlefs  words  in  Irifh,  not  to 
be  found  in  Welch  books  or  gloffaries;  he  dis- 
covered that  he  muft  feek  further  for  the  original 
of  the  former  language.  His  knowledge  of  the 
oriental  tongues  opened  a fure  path  for  him.  On 
collating  the  Irifh  with  the  remains  of  the  antient 
Punic  now  fpoke  in  the  ifland  of  Malta,  and  the 
fpecimen  of  the  fame  language  preferved  in  the 
Poenulus  of  Plautus,  he  found  fo  pcrfed  an  identity 
in  the  fignification  of  many  words,  and  fuch  an 
affinity  of  conftrudion  in  the  phrafeology  (fo  far  as 
it  could  be  picked  from  the  corrupt  copies  of  the 
Punic  in  Plautus)  as  fhows  to  a demonflration, 
that  the  colony  who  imported  this  mixed  language 
into  Ireland,  had  early  intercourfes  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians. 

Here,  as  in  other  inftances,  the  antient  Irifh 
traditions  refled  back  on  Mr.  Vallancey’s  difcovery 
the  illuftration  they  receive  from  it.  They  term 
the  Irifh  a Berla  Feibidhe , i.  e.  a mixed  language, 
and  they  denominate  one  of  its  dialeds,  a Berla 
Fene , or  the  Phoenian  dialed ; they  inform  us  alfo 
that  the  anceilors  of  the  Irifh  nation  (when  on 
the  Continent)  learned  the  ufe  of  letters  from  a 
celebrated  Phenius,  from  whom  they  took  the 

patronimjc 
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patronimic  appellation  of  Pheni  or  Phenicians. 
Thefe  traditions  inform  us  further,  that  thofe  con- 
tinental anceftors  fojourned  for  feveral  generations 
in  Getluige.  (the  Getulia  of  the  Romans),  and  in 
this  account,  ftripped  of  its  poetical  garb,  we  find 
the  original  of  the  name  of  Gaedhil,  which  with 
that  of  Pheni  the  Irifh  retained  through  all  ages. 
They  tell  us  moreover,  that  the  Gaedils  migrated 
from  Getluige  into  Spain  ; and  thence,  after  a con- 
iiderable  time,  into  Ireland. 

Let  thefe  reports  be  paralleled  with  foreign 
traditions  uni.verfally  credited.  The  latter  inform 
us  that  the  Phenicians  were  the  firft  inlfrudtors 
of  the  Europeans  jn  navigation  and  letters ; that 
one  of  their  colonies  planted  in  Carthage,  arofe  to 
a mighty  republic,  conquered  feveral  maritime 
provinces  in  Lybia  and  Spain,  and  according  to 
the  policy  of  the  early  ages,  tranfplanted  con- 
quered tribes  from  one  country  to  another.  Thefe 
truths  confirm  in  a greaj  degree,  .the  certainty  of 
the  Irifh  traditions  relatively  to  thofe  migrations 
from  Lybia  to  Spain.  They  account  for  the.  in- 
troduction of  letters  by  a great  Phenius,  as  the 
Greeks  account  for  their  receiving  in  like  manner 
the  ufe  of  letters,  from  the  brother  of  another  great 
Pheni x or  Phenician,  whom  they  call  Cadmus. 
We  find  in  this  parallel  of  ancient  reports,  how 
thefe  Getuli,  or  Lybian  fubjeCts  of  Carthage,  mixed 
with  Celtiberians  or  (a)  Scytho- Celts  in  Spain;  how 

the 

(<?)  I fay  Scydro-Ccl.t s ; ns  the  Scythians,  a roying  people 
in  all  ages,  have  mixed  with  the  northern  Cel t ^ of  Spain.  ■ 
Sd'us.  Jtalicu*,  a Spaniard  !>y  birth,  confefFes  the  fa£t,  and 
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the  two  people  incorporated  into  one  * how  under, 
Punic  matters,  a mixed  language  was  formed  of 
the  Celtic  and  Punic  •,  and  laitly  how  in  fome  con- 
vulfion  of  the  Carthaginian  government  (at  the 
time  probably  when  the  Chaldeans  over-ran  Spain, 
according  to  Jofephus  and  other  ancients  590 
years  before  our  Saviour)  a maritime  people  of 
Spain  fled  for  fhelter  into  Ireland,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  fervitude  from  new  mailers. 

Much  darknefs,  no  doubt,  fpreads  itfelf  over 
the  earlier  periods  of  Lybian  and  Spanifh  affairs-, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  dilpel  the  clouds  which  reft 
upon  them  it  is  enough  if  in  confronting  a few 
foreign  with  a few  domeftic  traditions,  we  can 
catch  at  fome  truths,  and  thofe  we  have  mentioned 
are  important.  Through  Mr.  Vallancey’s  learned 
refearches,  we  difeover  why  a dialect  of  the  Irifli 
language  is  to  this  day  called  Bsrla  Fene  or  the 
Phenician  and  in  our  ancient  traditions  we  have 
alfo  a reafon  why  the  vulgar  dialed  is  called 
Gaedhlic , inftead  of  deriving  it  from  a Angle  Gaedal 
whom  fable  has  made  the  grandfon  of  Phenius ; 
We  difeover  alfo,  the  reafon  why  the  harfhnels  of 
the  Celtic,  fo  grating  to  the  ears  of  the  old  Romans, 
has  been  laid  afide  for  an  harmonious  oriental 
cadence  j and  in  fine,  why  the  confonantal  roots 

of 

the  mixture  of  Celts  and  Scythians  in  feveral  ether  coun- 
tries, was  the  more  common,  from  the  little  difference  in 
their  languages,,  till  they  have  fplit  into  various  and  dif- 
cordant  dialeQs  in  latter  ages.  1 mention  this  only  to  intro- 
duce the  tradition  of  the  Irifh  wherein  they  pretend  a 
defeent  from  a famous  Eber-Scot  ; that  is,  from  an  Iberian 
Scythian.  It  accounts  for  the  name  of  Scots,-  as  the  Lybiai* 
names  of  Gaedhal  and  Phenius  account  for  the  appellations, 
Gaedhils  and  Phcni. 
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of  moft  Celtic  words  have  (for  the  fake  of  etymo- 
logy) been  preferved  in  writing,  but  fupprefled  in 
the  pronunciation. 

At  what  time  foever  a colony  of  lettered  ftrangers 
migrated  from  a Punic  province  into  Ireland,  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  pronounce  gratuitoufly  that 
they  immediately  degenerated  into  favages.  The 
defcription  of  fome  old  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
are  of  no  great  weight  in  this  cafe.  They  received 
their  intelligence  from  mariners,  who  had  but  juft 
fidelity  enough  to  aver  that  the  climate  of  Ireland 
was  of  all  others  the  moft  horrid  ; and  philofophy 
enough  to  report,  that  the  natives  knew  no  diftinc- 
tion  of  right  and  wrong.  Such  accounts  equally 
true,  may  well  go  together,  and  dignify  the  pages 
of  fome  modern  declaimers. 

That  barbarifm  however  prevailed  in  Ireland 
in  fome  periods  cannot  be  denied ; their  tumul- 
tuary government  infers  it,  though  it  never  pre- 
vailed in  kind  or  degree,  equal  to  what  might 
be  naturally  expected.  Cuftoms  controlled  their 
barbarifm,  particularly  the  admirable  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  order  of  File  as , that  is,  of  colleges 
of  philofophers,  who  devoted  themfelves  to  abftradt 
Rudies,  who  likewife  had  a right  to  vote  in  their 
national  aflemblies,  and  whofe  diftridts  in  the  heat 
of  the  moft  cruel  domeftic  conflicts  were  left  un- 
touched, as  fo  many  facred  places  of  refuge,  for 
the  cultivation  of  human  knowledge.  It  was  the 
cuftom  of  all  ages  and  times,  while  the  fhadow  of 
monarchy  remained  in  the  kingdom.  Their  lan- 
guage likewife  is  a living  proof  of  the  influence 
and  induftry  of  the  Fileas,  as  it  includes  the 

elegance, 
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elegance,  the  copioulrtefs,  the  variations,  and  con- 
verfions  which  none  but  a thinking  and  free  people 
can  ufe,  and  which  barbarians  can  never  attain 
to  i as  it  contains  alfo  the  figns  of  thofe  mixed 
modes  and  technical  terms  of  art,  which  no  en- 
lightened people  can  want.  It  is  eafy  to  account 
for  the  prefervation  of  a language  under  fuch  regu- 
lations as  I have  here  (lightly  mentioned.  Through 
the  want  of  fuch  regulations,  letters  have  been 
defpifed  in  the  Gaul  now  called  France,  though  not 
abfolutely  in  the  ancient  Gaul,  which  extended 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; the  like 
contempt  of  letters  is  remarkable  of  the  Thracians 
in  the  very  confines  of  Greece-,  and  even  among 
Chriftian  nations  we  find,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  fuch  a flight  put 
upon  letters  in  moll  European  countries,  that  even 
the  prime  nobility  knew  not  how  to  write  or  read. 
That  Ireland  fared  better  is  certain.  Its  Celto-Punk 
could  not  be  preferved  without  the  ufe  of  letters; 
however  it  might  be  fomewhat  altered  in  the  courfe 
of  ages,  it  could  not  certainly  be  adulterated,  in 
an  ifland  feldom  difturbed  by  foreign  invafions  till 
the  ninth  century. 

This  language  included  two  principal  dialeds, 
the  Gnath  P.herla  and  the  Berhi  Fene,  i.  e.  the 
Common  and  the  Phenian : the  latter  like  the 
Mandarin  language  of  the  Chinefe,  was  known 
only  to  the  learned  : the  fcience  of  jurifprudenQe 
was  committed  to  this  dialed  peculiarly,  under 
the  patronage  of  Concovar  Mac  NelTe  king  of 
Ulfter,  who  reformed  the  order  of  the  Fileas,  and 
fkxurifhed  in  the  firfi  century.  This  jurifprudence 

under 
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under  the  title  of  Ereatha  Nimhe  or  Judgments  of 
Heaven,  was  cultivated  with  remarkable  induftry 
under  Cormac  O Quin  king  of  Ireland  in  the  third 
century,  and  it  continued  to  be  extended  and  com- 
mented upon  under  his  fuccelfors,  till  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  ; many  of  thofe  traits,  and  fome 
of  them  of  the  earlielt  date,  are  hill  extant  in  our 
Englifh  and  Irifh  libraries;  nor  was  the  knowledge 
of  the  Phenian  dialeit  negledled  in  Ireland,  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ; the  laft  fchool  for  the  ftudy  of 
it  was  kept  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  under  the 
profelforfhip  of  Boethius  Mac  Egan  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  it  was  in  that  feminary  that  the  cele- 
brated Duald  Mac  Firbis  got  his  knowledge  of  it, 
and  clofed  the  line  of  Phenian  Learning.  Among 
feveral  old  trails  of  Phenian  jurifprudence,  there 
are  fome  tranfcripts  of  it  in  Mac  Firbis’s  own  hand 
writing;  and  I am  well  informed  that  they  have 
lately  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vallancey, 
by  Sir  John  Seabright,  Bart,  and  that  he  is  now 
engaged  in  colliiting  and  tranflating  the  fmall 
fragments  of  thefe  laws  left  in  this  country  ; a work 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  as  acceptable  to  the 
public  as  was  the  publication  of  the  Welch  laws  of 
Howel  Dha.  Pity  it  is  Indeed,  if  not  a reproach 
to  the  kingdom,  that  fo  valuable  a part  of  ancient 
learning  fhould  furvive  the  domeftic  confufions  of 
rhany  centuries,  and  be  loft  in  our  own  peaceable 
times!  The  recovery  of  it  is  certainly  one'  of  the 
great  defiderata  of  the  prefent  age. 

Why  the  earlieft  hiftorical  accounts  of  the  Irifh 
have  been  long  defpifed  by  the  learned,  was  partly 
owing  to  a natural  notion,  that  fo  very  remote  a 

people 
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people  could  fare  no  better  irk  the  cultivation  of 
literature  than  the  other  northern  nations. 

It  was  only  on  the  publication  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton’s  Chronology,  that  a trial  was  made  whether 
their  traditions,  ftripped  of  the  poetical  and  mar- 
vellous, could  bear  the  new  light  which  that  great 
man  has  pained  on  European  antiquities.  The 
trial  fucceeded  beyond  expectation,  and  I refer  for 
the  many  prbofs  on  this  fubjeCt,  to-  the  learned 
author  of  the  Remains  of  Japheth.  ! will  only  ob- 
ferve,  by  the  way,  how  very  remarkable  ft  is,  that 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  whofe  work  has  been  fo  feverely 
attacked  by  fome  critics,  fhould  after  his  death, 
find  props  to  fome  parts  of  his  fyftem,  in  the  very 
traditions  which  he  judged  of  no  value  ; and  which, 
in  truth,  he  never  thought  worthy  of  the  fmalleft 
examination. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Vallancey  has  poured  ftill 
more  day  light  on  this  fubjeCt ; .and  his  EJfay  on  the 
Irijh  Language  is  highly  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
the  learned  of  Europe,  to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  He 
has  made  his  ftudy  of  this  and  other  ancient  lan- 
guages fubfervient  to  the  hiftory  of  arts  and  civil 
fociety  in  their  earlieft  periods,  and  in  the  fmall 
pamphlet  before  me,  ftrengthened  his  principal 
argument  by  {flowing  tlie  conformity  of  the  an- 
cient Irifh  theology,  with  that  of  the  Phenicians. 
What  he  has  now  publifhed  is,  evidently,  only  a 
bare  delineation  of  a future  picture,  on  which  he  is 
(we  may  fuppofe)  at  prefent  laying  the  ftrongeft 
colouring : and  to  the  want  of  the  lights  he 
ftruck  out,  we  fhould  attribute  fome  miftakes  of 
Vol.  II,  A a Dr,. 
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Dr.  Parfons  and  of  the  writer  of  the  DiJJertations 
on  Irifh  Hiftory , in  fome  matters  they  have  advanced 
relatively  to  the  Irifh.  language. 

To  conclude;  I do  not  advance  that  Mr.  Val- 
lancey  has  committed  rto  miftakes  himfelf  in  fome 
parts  of  his  collation,  particularly  in  compound 
words,  and  even  in  a few  that  are  lefs  complex ; 
it  is  enough  that  he  is  right  in  the  greater  number, 
and  that  he  hath  the  merit  of  exciting  the  learned 
of  thefe  iflands  to  cultivate  the  fertile  field  he  has 
thrown  open  to  them. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

CELTICUS. 


FINIS. 


Speedily  will  be  Publifhed, 

Colle&anea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis. 
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RIGHT  REVEREND 

JOHN  HOTHAM,  D.D, 

• * • . - - ..  - - - , . r , i / 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  OSSORY. 

MY  LORD, 

IF  the  following  pages  contain  any  matters 
of  curiofity  or  amufement,  they  owe 
their  publication  folely  to  your  lordfhip’s 
patronage.  Attached  to  the  honour  and 
profperity  of  this  kingdom,  you  receive  fa- 
vourably every  attempt  to  improve  its  hif- 
tory  and  antiquities. 

/ 

But,  my  Lord,  the  hiftory  of  Kilkenny 
claims  your  protection  on  another  account : 
Lhe  cattle  of  that  city  with  its  dependencies 
was,  above  four  hundred  years  ago,  part  of 
the  ample  pofTetTions  of  a branch  of  your 
family. 


The 


DEDICATION. 

The  names  of  archbifhop  Hotham  of 
Dublin,  and  of  lord  chancellor  Hotham  in 
England,  are  mentioned  by  the  writers  of 
both  nations  in  the  mod:  refpedtful  manner : 
as  not  only  eminent  for  abilities,  but  as 
encouragers  of  literature ; and  the  merits 
of  this  truly  antient  family  at  this  day  are 
too  well  known  to  be  further  infilled  on 
here. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s  dutiful 

i 

And  obedient  fervant, 

. raj 


EDWARD  LEDWICH. 
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Plan  of  Kilkenny  to  face  the  title 
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The  Dominican  Abbe-y  - 534 


ERRATA. 

(Occafioned  by  the  Author’s  diftance  from  the  Prefs.) 

Page  350,  note  ( b ) for  Corineus.  read  Corinen. 

— — 351,  note  (?)  for  1085  and , read  1085  et. 

352,  the  notes  ( b ) and  (i)  have  changed  places. 

■  358,  line  32,  for  at  a long  read  at  the  dong. 

- 362,  1.  17,  for  Redburn  read  Riulburn. 

365,  1.  29,  for  was  read  were. 

■ ' ■'  377,  1.  15,  for  fourteenth  ad  twenty  five. 

■  381,  1.  12,  for  Coire  read  Coirc. 

385,  note  (/),  at  the  end  add  : “ There  is  fome  coo- 

fufion  in  writers  refpeCting  the  name  of  this 
benefactor,  not  now  eafily  to  be  reconciled. 

— — 388,  1.  19,  after  Sydney  place  a comma. 

•  390,  note  (b),  for  page  z\  read  page  379. 

■ 395,  1.  2,  for  was  J 'pent  read  were  /petit. 

- ■ - 413,  1.  14,  for  breath  read  breafts. 

— — — 457,  1.  1 , for  modillions  read  medallions. 

•  463,  1.  2,  for  infandu  maeconjugi  tnroremy  read  infandutn 

conjugi  mcerorem. 

•  502,  1.  1 1,  for  this  is  read  that  is. 
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SECT.  I. 

THE  mod  probable  fyflem  of  the  colonization 
of  this  ifle  is  to  be  found  in  the  (a)  hidory  of 
Mancheder  ; it  cuts  off  thofe  excentric  wanderings 
of  Keating,  O Flaherty,  and  their  followers ; is 
fimple  and  confident  in  its  parts  and  condrudtion  •, 
and  not  deftitute  of  internal  and  external  evidence; 
and  if  certainty  in  fuch  matters  was  attainable,  it 
feems  to  approach  near  it.  Difguded  with  a per- 
petual round  of  incredible  fidtions,  the  difgrace  of 
our  antient  annals,  the  mind  gladly  repofes  in  fome 
fober  relation  ; and  though  it  may  be  fuppofed  that 
novelty  has  its  influence  on  this  occafion,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  rational. 

Vol.  II.  B b This 

(a)  Vol.  I.  and  the  hiftory  of  the  Britons  afterted. 
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This  learned  and  ingenious  antiquary  informs 
us,  that  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  Chriftian  aera,  the  Britons,  invaded  and  dif- 
pofleffed  by  the  Belgae  from  the  continent,  fled 
hither  and  firft  inhabited  this  ifland.  That  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after,  a fecond  migration 
and  from  the  fame  caufes,  happened  : the  latter 
incorporated  with  the  former,  and  both  people 
were  called  by  their  countrymen  who  remained  in 
Britain,  Scuites  and  Scots,  that  is,  wanderers  or 
refugees. 

That  in  fubfequent  ages,  the  Britifh  Belgae, 
yielding  to  the  Roman  power  under  Vefpafian, 
with  the  Durotriges  and  Damnonii,  retreated  to 
this  kingdom,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Fir-bolg  and  Fir-damnon.  He  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  with  as  much  precifion  as  can  be  expedted 
from  the  imperfedt  hints  of  furviving  memorials, 
the  fiation  and  fettlement  qf  each  colony.  The 
central  regions,  particularly  the  King’s  and  Queen’s 
counties,  with  thofe  of  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary, 
are  afligned  to  the  Scots  : their  capital  towns  were 
Rheba  and  Ibernia : the  ( b ) latter  fituated  to  the 
eaft  of  the  river  Shannon.  This  river  is  lefs  than 
thirty  miles  from  Kilkenny,  and  by  placing  Irifh- 
town  to  the  eaftward  of  it,  we  are  almofl  certain  it 
was  the  antient  Ibernia ; at  leafl  it  approaches 
nearer  the  fituation  of  the  old  Scottifh  capital  than 
any  other  place  to  be  found  in  the  topography  of 
thofe  parts.  Had  Mr.  Whitaker  been  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  this  town,  as  it  is  Hill  preferved 

by 

(£)•  Ibernia  altera,  fita  ad  orientale  Seni  fluminis  Ia,tui. 
Ricard.  Corineus.  cap.  8.  §.  16. 
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by  the  natives,  lie  would  not  have  hefitated  to 
pronounce  on  the  identity  of  Ibernia  and  Irifhtown. 
It  is  called  (c)  Bally-gael-loch,  literally  the  town 
of  the  Gael,  or  antient  Irilh.  The  etymology  of 
this  compound  carries  us  back  to  the  remoteft 
times  ; it  is  purely  Celtic,  and  expreffive  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  place. 

The  fiilf  fettlement  of  the  Gael  fcems  to  have 
been  on  the  low  ground,  along  the  margin  (a)  of 
the  Nore  ; the  higher  land,  extending  from  the  fite 
of  the  cathedral  to  the  caftle,  was  covered  with 
wood,  and  from  this  circumftance  had  a Celtic 
name,  and  was  called  Coif  or  Kyle-ken-ui,  the 
wooded  head  or  hill  near  the  river,  and  by  the  na- 
tives (e)  Cillcannigh  or  Kilkenny.  From  the  record 
cited  in  the  la'll  note  we  find,  that  there  was  a 
fmall  village  always,  where  Kilkenny  now  Hands, 
diftin£t  from  Irifhtown,  but  of  little  confequence 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Normans. 

Harris  (f)  di Hikes  the  preceding  derivation,  be- 
caufe  it  overthrows  the  popular  opinion,  which 
deduces  Kilkenny  from  St.  Canice  or  Kenny,  to 

Eb  2 whom 


(c)  Whitaker’s  genuine  hiftory,  fupra,  pag.  113,  who  is 
copious  on  the  Gael  $ och  is  a relative  adjective. 

(^/)  The  Celtic  nations  were  fond  of  luch  filiations  : 
Uc  tons,  ut  nemus,  ut  campus  placuit,  fays  Tacitus, 
German.  And  Ctefar  : plerumque  fylvarum  ac  fiuminum 
petunt  propinquitates.  Comment,  lib.  6.  Hence  the  names 
of  fo  many  towns  and  villages  ending  in  field,  wood,  borne 
and  water.  Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  cap.  13.  An  obfervation 
extremely  applicable  to  our  prefenr  purpofe. 

(e)  Cillcinnigh  feu  Kilkennia  fuccenfa,  annis  1085  and 
1114.  Colgan.  Trias,  pag.  633.  In  Mr.  Pennant’s  tour  in 
Wales,  we  find  a Kilken  of  the  fame  import  with  ours. 
Pag.  41 1.  Did  it  impend  over  a large  river  as  our  city 
does,  it  would  have  had  the  other  addition  to  its  name. 

(f)  Apud  Ware’s  Antiquities,  pag.  41. 
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whom  the  Cathedral  there  is  dedicated.  Ufher  (g) 
alfo  acquiefces  in  this  vulgar  and  groundlefs  notion. 
We  have  numberlefs  inflances  of  the  monks,  in 
dark  ages,  perfonifying  rivers  and  places  like  the 
heathen  mythologies.  Thus  they  have  made  of 
the  river  Shannon  or  Senus  (A),  St.  Senanus,  and 
of  the  town  of  Down  or  Dunum,  St.  Dunus,  and 
of  Kilkenny,  St.  Kenny.  In  Wales  (/)  we  find 
traces  of  the  fame  practice  ; and  Colgan’s  lives  of 
the  Irifh  faints  will  fupply  many  fimilar  ones. 

But  according  to  the  legend,  Kilkenny  got  its 
name  upon  removing  thither  from  Aghaboe  the 
lhrine  of  St.  Canice,  in  the  year  1200.  Antecedent 
to  this  epoch,  Kilkenny  muft  have  had  fome  appel- 
lation ; what  it  was  we  are  not  told  ; but  we  are 
certain  it  was  Kilkenny,  from  what  is  already 
advanced,  and  of  which  the  following  is  an  addi- 
tional proof.  In  the  annals,  at  the  end  of  the 
Englifh  edition  of  Ware,  under  the  year  1192, 
being  eight  years  before  the  removal  of  the  fhrine, 
it  is  recorded,  that  the  Englifh  were  fettled  in- 
Kilkenny,  and  the  foundation  of  the  caftle,  ftill 
remaining,  was  then  laid.  But  the  legend  itfelf 
fpeaks,  more  powerfully  than  any  argument,  the 
weaknefs  and  abfurdity  of  deriving  from  fuch 
materials  anv  hiftoric  fadt. 

J 

“ (£)  This  towne  is  named  Kilkennie  from  an 
holie  and  learned  abbat,  called  Kanicus,  born  in 

the 

(&)  Kilkennia  quod  nomen  ecclefiam,  feu  fanum  Canici 
denout.  Primord.  pag.  957.  v 

(/')  Lliudii  Adverfar.  tub.  fin.  Baxteri  Gloflar.  pag.  272. 

(?)  Ullier,  tupra  paffim. 

(k)  Sianihu rft  apud  Hollinflied,  pag.  27.  Cave  remarks 
of  thele  works  ; Certe  nugis  nugacilfimis,  fidtis,  ineptiffi- 

mifquc 
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the  countie  of  Kilkennie,  or  as  it  is  in  fome  bookes 
recorded,  in  Connaght.  This  prelat  being  in  his 
fuckling  yeres  foftered  through  the  providence  of 
God  with  the  milk  of  a cow,  and  baptized  and 
bilhoped  by  oneLuracus,  thereto  by  God’s  efpeciall 
appointment  deputed,  grew  in  tract  of  time  to 
fuch  devotion  and  learning  as  he  was  reputed  of  all 
men  to  be,  as  well  a mirrour  of  the  one,  as  a 
paragon  of  the  other  j whereof  he  gave  fufficient 
conjecture  in  his  minoritie.  * For  being  turned  to 
the  keepinge  of  fheepe,  and  his  fellow  fheepheards 
whollie  yeildinge  themfelves,  like  lufkifh  vaga- 
bonds, to  flough  and  flugifhnefle,  yet  ltill  would 
he  finde  himfelf  occupied  in  framing,  with  oftars 
and  twigs,  little  wooden  churches,  and  in  fafhining 
the  furnitures  thereto  appertyn;nge.  Being  ftept 
further  in  yeres  he  made  his  repair  into  England, 
when  cloiftering  himfelf  in  an  abbaie,  whereof  one 
named  Dodtus  (Docus)  was  abbat,  he  was  whollie 
wedded  to  his  booke  and  to  devotion.  Wherin 
he  continued  fo  painfull  and  diligent,  as  beinge  on 
a certaine  time  penning  a ferious  matter,  and  not 
havinge  drawne  the  fourthe  vocale,  the  abbaie  bell 
tingd  to  affemble  the  covent  to  fome  fpirituall  ex- 
ercife,  to  which  he  fo  haltened,  as  he  left  the  letter 
femicirclewife  unfinished,  untill  he  returned  back 
to  his  booke.  Soon  after  beinge  promoted  to  eccle- 
fiaftical  orders,  he  travelled  by  the  confent  of  his 

monks 


mifque  narrationibus  refer! ifTinnim,  quse  non  fne  imrnenf') 
Chriftians  rdigionis  Icandaio  legi,  multo  minus  defendi 
pSoffunt.  Hift.  Literar.  Sec.  13.  pag.  634.  See  Melch.  Can. 
de  locis  theolog.  lib.  1 1 . cap.  16.  Marian,  de  advent.  S.  J acob. 
in  Hil'pan.  cap.  1.  Si  lanftus  Canacus  nihil  elt,  quod  fane 
fubeti  fufpicari,  fays  Baxter,  voce  Macolicum. 
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monks  to  Rome  •,  and  in  Italie  he  gave  fuch  mani- 
fefte  proof  of  his  piety,  as  to  this  daie,  in  fome 
parts  thereof,  he  is  highlie  renowned.” 

A.  D.  1 172.  In  fome  anonymous  annals,  in  the 
podeffion  of  Col.  Vallancey,  we  find  Donald 
O Brien,  king  of  Thomond,  this  year  proclaimed 
a hofting  to  Kilkenny  ; lie  was  joined  by  Connor 
Mac  Raghry,  and  the  forces  of  Weft  Connaught. 
The  Galls  or  Normans  hearing  of  this,  retreated 
to  Waterford,  leaving  the  caftle  of  Kilkenny.  After 
their  departure  the  town  was  demolifhed,  and  the 
country  wafted. 

From  this  document  we  learn,  as  well  as  from 
Maurice  Regan’s  account  of  the  Englifh  invafion, 
that  as  the  Engliln  .advanced  in  the  reduction  of 
the  ifland,  they  fecured  their  conquefts  by  the  (/) 
erection  of  ftrong  caftles.  -Among  many  others 
at  this  time  built,  was  this  of  Kilkenny,  but  by 
whom  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  j but 
it  was  probably  by  Strongbow.  On  the  arrival  of 
Henry  II.  the  eighteenth  of  October  1172,  the 
Irifh  chieftains  were  intimidated ; they  fubmitted 
and  fwore  allegiance  ; but  on  his  return  to  England 
the  next  year,  they  refumed  courage  and  uni- 
verfally  rebelled.  Hence  in  (m)  other  annals,  under 
the  year  1173,  we  are  told,  that  Donald  O Brien 
retracted  his  obedience  to  Henry,  broke  down  the 
caftle  of  Kilkenny j and  deftroyed  the  Englifh 
fettlements. 

Notwith- 


(/)  See  the  date  ot  fome  of  thofe  in  Hanmer’s  chronicle, 
pag.  161. 

(«*)  Apod  Archbifhop  King’s  Collections,  pag.  587,  in 
pcfTvfiion  ol  the  Dublin  Society. 
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Notwithstanding  thefe  notices,  ftrong  internal 
evidence  of  the  prior  antiquity  of  Irifhtown,  befides 
that  before  adduced,  exiits  in  the  (»)  charter  of 
William  Marfhail,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  Au- 
guftinian  abbey  of  St.  John  in  Kilkenny  ; it  is  dated 
A.  D.  1220.  In  this  mention  is  made  of  two 
bridges,  four  churches,  with  mills,  orchards,  eccle- 
fiaftical  tythes  and  obventions  in  Irifhtown  *,  all 
marks  of  a long  fettled  community  ; whereas  the 
Sate  of  the  new  town  appears,  from  the  fame 
record,  quite  recent  •,  we  can  difcover  in  it  but 
the  earl’s  caftle,  one  church,  and  a few  burgage 
tenements. 

Irifhtown  always  enjoyed  very  antient  prefcrip- 
tive  rights : its  holding  markets  and  fending  mem- 
bers to  parliament  are  among  the  other  privileges 
of  the  corporation.  A clofe  (0)  roll  of  the  51 
Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1376,  forbids  the  fovereign, 
provoi't  and  commonalty  of  Kilkenny  to  obftruCt 
the  fale  of  victuals  in  the  market  of  Irifhtown,  or 
within  the  crofs,  under  pretence  of  cuftom  for 
murage.  And  leail  the  ample'1  grants  made  to 
Kilkenny  might  be  interpreted  fo  as  to  include 
Irifhtown,  the  corporate  body  of  the  latter  fecured 
their  antient  lights  by  letters  patent  of  the  15 
Edw.  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  Thefe  renew  to  them  the 
privilege  of  holding  a market  * and  provide,  that  a 
portrieve  be  chofen  every  21ft  of  September,  or 
St.  Matthew’s  day,  and  be  fworn  into  office  on 
the  nth  of  October  following,  being  St.  Canice’s 
day. 

The 

( n ) Appendix  I.  (0)  Appendix  II. 
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The  portrieve’s  prifon  was  at  Troy’s  gate. 
Whenever  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  came  within 
Watergate  he  dropt  down  the  point  of  the  city 
/word,  to  fhow  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  within 
the  borough,  Biflhop  Cantwell  obtained  from  ( p ) 
Hen.  VII.  a confirmation  of  the  former  grants  to 
Irifhtown.  The  flile  of  portrieve  was  afterwards 
changed;  for  on  the  12th  of  Odober  1618,  the 
following  entry  appears  in  the  corporation  books : 
“ Thomas  Tobin  de  Legerath,  alias  Ley  rath,  eledus 
& juratus  praepofitus.”  But  the  old  title  was  again 
revived,  and  continues  at  prefent.  At  the  fame 
time  porters  were  appointed  for  Green’s  gate, 
Troy’s  gate,  and  Dean’s  gate  to  colled  the  tolls ; 
and  alfo  appraifers  for  meat.  The  portrieve  was 
to  feize  provifions  brought  to  market,  and  expofed 
to  fale  on  Sundays.  A feaft  was  foiemnly  held  in 
the  borough  on  St.  John  the  Baptifi’s  day.  The 
adventurers  and  foldiers  of  1649  deprived  the 
corporation  of  a large  efiate,  which'  they  never 
recovered. 

The  (q)  following  notices  are  curious,  and  worth 
infer  ting. 

Corporation  of  Irifhtown,  15th  December,  1557. 

By  an  order  of  the  court  made  by  the  Portrieve, 
Burgdfes  and  Commons  of  Irifhtown,  the  7th 
of  January  1537,  ^ was  ordered,  that  the  fol- 
lowing 

(p)  Ware’s  Bifhops,  pag.  415. 

^ (vO  ^ hey  are  to  be  found  in  the  firffc  volume  of  the 
yolleftanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicts  ; but  as  many  readers 
jriay  not  have  that  work,  it  was  thought  proper  to  give 
them  here.  ■ 
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lowing  prices  fhould  be  paid  within  the  faid 

Corporation,  for  making  the  underneath  parti- 
culars, viz. 

A quilted  dublet  with  a new  fafhioned  bellire  to 
be  cut,  to  be  made  for  one  (hilling  fterling. 

The  pair  (r)  of  gally-enifhes  to  be  made  for 
eight  pence. 

The  pair  of  new  fafhioned  clofe  hofe,  fixpence. 

The  woman’s  Irifh.coat,  double-teamed,  being 
not  wrought  with  filk,  feven  pence. 

Every  unce  of  lilk  to  be  wrought  upon  a 
woman’s  coat  for  nine  pence. 

The  offender  to  forfeit  two  (hillings. 

Anno  1564.  This  year  happened  the  great 
flood,  wh<?n  divers  men  and  women  were  drowned, 
and  St.  John’s  bridge  and  cable  fell  down. 

Anno  1565.  A bye  law  in  the  corporation  of 
Irilhtown  : that  no  inhabitant  dwelling  within  the 
Mitre-land,  being  a free-man  or  woman,  wear  no 
apparel  but  after  the  Englifh  fafhion ; nor  no 
woman  wear  caps  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  •,  and 
that  every  burgefs  (ball  go  in  his  cloak,  excepting 
W.  Dullany,  Teig  Lowry,  R.  Wale. 

At  a Doer  hundred  held  the  8th  of  January, 

1579- 

It  is  ena&ed  by  the  affent  of  the  Portrieve,  Bur- 
geffes  and  Commons,  that  whereas  great  inconve- 
niences have  happened,  and  walle  and  fcarcity  of 
vittles,  to  the  great  impoverifhment  of  many  of 
this  corporation  * who  though  their  abilitie  could 
not  afford  the  like  charge,  yet  pride  and  com-*- 

parifon, 

(r)  Gall-enecli  is  the  Englillnnan’s  fhirt. 
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parifon,  who  fhould  make  the  greateft  cheer  at 
churching  of  women  after  child-birth,  hath  been 
the  utter  undoing  of  many,  as  we  daily  fee.  For 
to  avoid  the  like  grofs  enormity  and  harm,  be  it 
enabled,  that  no  man  or  woman  fhall  come  here- 
after to  any  chriftening  of  children,  or  churching 
of  women  brought  a bed,  but  the  gofiobs  for  the 
time  being,  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
lifters,  upon  pain  of  forty  (hillings,  Irifh  ; to  be 
levied  and  taken  of  the  owner  of  the  houfe,  fo 
making  the  feaft  toties  quoties  •,  to  be  divided,  one 
half  to  the  portrieve  and  fpie.  And  it  fhall  be 
lawful  for  any  that  fpieth  fuch  men  and  women 
coming  from  the  feaft,  to  take  away  their  hats  or 
rolls  and  mantles,  and  the  fame  to  forfeit  and  to 
take  away  the  midwife’s  roll  and  mantle,  that 
goeth  to  warn  the  people.  And  the  parifh  prieft 
ihall  have  none  in  his  company  but  his  clerk. 

Serjeants  appointed  to  execute  this  ftatute, 

Thomas  Poore,  Rowry  Dooly. 

Stanihurft  writing  in  1577,  fays:  “ Kilkennie, 
the  beft  uplandifh  town,  or  as  they  tearme  it,  the 
propereft  drie  towne  in  Ireland,  is  parted  into  the 
highe  towne,  and  the  Irifh  towne.  The  Irifh 
towne  claimeth  a corporation  apart  from  the  highe 
towne,  wherby  great  factions  grew  dailie  between 
the  inhabitants.  True  it  is,  that  the  Irifh  towne  is 
the  ancienter,  and  was  called  the  old  Kilkennie, 
being  under  the  bifhop  his  beck,  as  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be  at  this  prefent.” 

The  Butts  are  a part  of  Irifhtown,  where  the 
inhabitants  exercifed  themfelves  at  a long  bow  ^ to 
which  they  were  obliged  by  fevejal  Irifh  ftatutes. 

That 
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That  of  the  5 Edw.  IV.  A.  D.  1464,  recites: 

“ That  every  Tinglifh  man,  and  Irifhman  that  dwell 
with  Englifhman,  and  fpeak  Englifh,  that  be  be- 
twixt fixteen  and  fixty  in  age,  fhall  have  an  Englifh 
bow  of  his  own  length,  and  one  fiftmele,  at  the 
leaft,  betwixt  the  necks  ; with  twelve  fhafts  of  the 
length  of  three  quarters  of  the  ftandard  ; the  bows 
of  ewe,  wyche-haflel,  awburne,  or  other  reafonable 
tree,  according  to  their  power ; the  fhafts  in  the 
fame  manner,  on  pain  of  two  pence  per  month.” 
Again : “ In  every  Englifh  town  in  this  land,  the 
conftable  (hall  ordain  one  pair  of  butts  for  fhooting  ; 
and  that  every  man  between  fixteen  and  fixty  fhall 
mufter  at  the  butts,  and  (hoot  up  and  down, 
three  times,  every  feait  day,  under  pain  of  an  half  1 
penny  per  day.”  The  poetry  of  the  times  is  full  of 
thefe  ideas. 

(j)  The  butts  are  fett,  the  fhootings  made. 

And  there  will  be  great  royalties 
' And  I am  fworn  into  my  bille. 

Thither  to  bring  my  lord  Percie. 

The  butts  were  fet  up  near  where  the  Butts  crofs 
now  Hands.  The  pedeHal  and  fhaft  of  this  crofs 
only  now  remain.  Not  far  from  the  crofs  was 
the  Bull-ring,  where  our  anceftors  diverted  them- 
felves  with  another  favourite  amufement. 

« 0 

( s ) Percy’s  reliques,  vol.  1.  pag.  221. 
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SECT.  II. 

IT  is  afferted  in  the  (/)  life  of  Hugh  Rufus,  fecond 
bifhop  of  Olfory,  that  he  granted  a great  part  of 
the  city  of  Kilkenny  to  William  Earl  Marfhal, 
referving  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  a chiefry  of 
an  ounce  of  gold.  Notwithftanding  the  authority 
now  cited,  there  are  certainly  forne  miftakes  in  this 
account.  It  fuppofes  two  things ; either  that  the 
bifhop  had  a paramount  right  to  the  foil  prior  to 
the  Englifh  invafion,  which  however  does  not  ap- 
pear, or  there  was  fome  diftinft  exemption  in  his 
favour  when  thofe  conquerors  feized  and  colonized 
the  country ; which  is  equally  deftitute  of  foun- 
dation. 

For  Richard  Strongbow  had  all  his  acquifitions 
in  Leinfter  given  in  (u)  perpetuity  to  him  by 
Henry  II.  with  the  refervation  of  the  maritime 
towns.  Thefe  grants  of  his  father  were  confirmed 
by  king  John  to  VYilliam  Earl  Marfhal,  who  mar- 
ried Ifabella,  Strongbow’s  daughter.  Both  held 
Leinfier  in  capite,  invefied  with,  and  exercifing 
abfolute  regal  jurifdi&ion  and  prerogative.  Was 
he  not  enfeoffed  himfelf  in  this  ample  manner, 
William  could  never  make  the  grants  he  did  to 
St.  John’s  priory  ; the  (w)  tenour  of  which  expre(Tes 
a fuperiority  but  little  favouring  of  epifcopal  deriva- 
tion. 

(/)  Ware’s  Bifhops,  pag.  403. 

(u)  Davis’s  bittorical  Relations,  pag.  61. 

('ll))  Habeant  et  teneant  omnes  donationes,  concefilones 
ft  confinnationes  praedidtas,  in  liberani,  purain  et  perpetuam 
clymofinau).  Appendix  I. 
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tion.  Stanihurft  indeed  has  fomething  which  feems 
to  countenance  what  is  here  contefted  : “ The 
highe  towne  was  builded  by  the  Englifh  after  the 
conqueft,  and  had  a parcel  of  the  Irifhtowne  therto 
united  by  the  bifhop  his  grant,  made  unto  the 
founders  upon  their  earned:  requeft.”  From  the 
inaccurate  and  unfupported  manner  in  which  this 
tradition  (for  it  is  no  more)  is  expreffed,  we  may 
rank  it  with  thofe  numerous  monkifh  fi&ions,  that 
aim  at  exalting  the  fpiritual  above  the  civil  power. 

The  original  charter  of  incorporation  given  by 
William  Earl  Marfhall  probably  does  not  exift : 
Cox  (x)  fays  it  was  granted  in  1223  ; but  an  ex-^ 
emplification  of  it  appears  in  an  infpeximus  of  the 
3 Edw.  III.  A.  D.  1328.  It  (y)  recites,  that  the 
earl  who  was  lord  of  all  Leinfier,  had  in  his  life  time 
granted  to  the  fovereign,  burgelfes  and  commonalty 
of  Kilkenny,  for  the  time  being,  various  liberties 

and 

\ 

(a-)  Hift.  of  Ireland.  Hanmer  fays  it  was  dated  the  fixtli 
of  April,  and  witnelfed  by  Thomas  Fitz  Antony,  Walter 
Purcell,  William  Grace,  Hainan  Grace,  Amnar  Grace  and 
others.  Chronicle,  pag.  173.  The  Walfhes  and  Cantwells 
came  over  with  Fitz  Stephen,  and  fettled  about  Kilkenny. 

(y)  Edvardus  Dei  gratia,  rex  Anglia*,  Dominus  Hiberniae, 
dux  Aquitanix,  omnibus  ballivis  et  miniftris  omnium  villarum 
et  viliatorum  Lagenix,  et  cxteris  quibufcunque  de  iifdem 
partibus,  falutem.  Supplicavit  nobis  fuperior  et  communitas 
de  Kilkenny,  quod  cum  Willielmus,  nuper  comes  marefcallus 
et  Pembrochix  (tempore  quo  idem  comes  extiterat  dominus 
totius  terra  Lagenise)  concelferit  burgenfibus  et  communitatt 
villas  prxdi&x,  qui  pro  tempore  fuerint,  diverfas  libertates, 
inter  quas,  videlicet,  quo  ipfo  in  perpetuum  per  totam 
Lageniam  terram  et  poteftatem  fuam,  tarn  in  villa  quant 
alibi,  client  quieti  de  theulonio,  1 a ft  a g i o , pontagio,  et  de 
omnibus  aliis  confuetudinibus  quibufcunque  j quam  quidem 
chartam  infpeximus,  &c.  tefte  Johanne  Darcy,  jufticiario 
noltro  Hiberniae,  apud  Kilkenny,  Bdiejulii,  annoque  regni' 
nollri  tertio.  Per  billam  ipfius  jufticiarii.  Hanmer' fupra. 
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and  immunities,  which  they  were  to  enjoy  for  ever 
throughout  Leinfter,  as  well  as  in  the  town.  Par- 
ticularly, that  they  fhould  be  free  from  toll,  laftage, 
or  payment  for  weighing  goods,  from  pontage  and 
all  other  cuttoms  whatfoever.  Thefe  exemptions 
were  powerful  inducements  for  people  to  fettle  in  a 
city  fo  much  favoured  *,  and  the  earl  by  thus  de- 
priving himfelf  of  confiderable  revenues,  evinced 
his  willies  to  aggrandize  it.  No  wonder  if  we  fhall 
find  it  increafing  rapidly  in  extent,  in  population 
and  riches  ; and  fele&ed  by  the  great  affemblies  of 
the  nation,  above  any  other  place,  for  its  happy 
temperature,  its  ample  conveniences  and  undif- 
turbed  fecurity,  and  as  the  propereft  place  for 
holding  their  meetings.  This  excellent  nobleman, 
equally  accomplilhed  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war, 
Redburn  (z)  thus  characterizes  in  his  epitaph 
Sum  quem  Saturnum  fibi  fenfit  Hibernia,  Solem 
Anglia,  Mercurium  Normannia,  Gallia  Martem. 
In  1195,  a fpacious  and  noble  caftle  was  begun 
in  Kilkenny  on  the  fite  of  that  deftroyed  by  the 
Irifli  in  1 1 73.  The  fituation,  in  a military  view 
was  molt  eligible  ; the  ground  was  originally  a 
conoid  ; the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipitous, 
with  the  rapid  Nore  running  at  its  bafe  ; there  the 
natural  rampart  was  faced  with  a wall  of  folid 
mafonry,  forty  feet  high  ^ the  other  parts  were 
defended  by  baftions,  courtins,  towers  and  out- 
works • and  on  the  fummit  the  caftle  was  ere&ed. 
The  area  thus  inclofed,  befides  furnifhing  accom- 
modations for  the  earl  and  his  domeftics,  contained 

caferns 


(2)  Cambden  in  Pembrokefliire. 
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caferns  for  a ftrong  garrifon  with  their  equipments. 
The  earl,  in  his  charter  to  St.  John’s  priory,  pro- 
vides, that  if  he  be  abfent  the  monks  of  that  houfe 
fhall  ferve  his  caftle-chapel,  and  receive  the  emolu- 
ments from  thence  arifing ; but  if  he  be  refident, 
then  his  own  domeftic  chaplains  fhall  attend.  In 
the  fame  record,  his  barns  lying  beyond  the  bridge, 
are  mentioned,  with  every  other  circumftance  indi- 
cating a regular  houfhold  and  court. 

Gilbert  Clare,  earl  of  Gloceller  and  Hereford, 
marrying  Ifabella,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heirelfes  of  William,  earl  marfhal,  received  as  her 
dower  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  He  extended  the 
privileges  of  the  corporation  by  the  following 
charter  recited  (a)  by  Hanmer.  “To  our  fenefchal 
of  Kilkenny,  and  to  our  treafurer  of  the  fame, 
greeting.  Know  ye,  that  for  the  common  profit 
of  the  town  of  Kilkenny,  of  our  fpecial  favour,  we 
have  granted  to  our  loving  burgeiles  of  the  faid 
town,  that  none  fhall  fell  victuals  there,  but  fuch 
as  fhall  be  prized  by  the  officers  of  faid  town,  &c/' 
Prifage,  by  (b)  Blackftone,  is  mentioned  as  equiva- 
lent to  butlerage,  or  a duty  on  wine  ; befides  this, 
it  had  a more  general  acceptation,  and  meant  thofe 
duties  which  every  Caftellan  had  a right  to  receive 
for  commodities  brought  for  fale  to  fairs  and  mar- 
kets within  the  precindts  of  his  caftle.  Of  this,  our 
antient  regal  charters,  our  old  hiftorians  and  the 
monafticon  fupply  many  proofs.  Thefe  duties  the 
earl  of  Glocefter  transferred  to  the  citizens. 

By 

{«)  Pag.  178. 

{b)  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  pag.  314. 
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By  marriage,  Kilkenny  came  into  the  antient 
and  noble  family  of  Le  Defpencer ; Hugh  Le 
Defpencer  marrying  Eleanor,  fitter  and  coheir  of 
Gilbert,  earl  of  Glocefter.  Hugh  le  Defpenfer,  Si 
defcendant  of  the  preceding,  married  Alice,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  de  Hothum,  lord  of  Klothum  in 
Yorkfhire,  and  poffeifed  of  other  great  properties 
there  and  in  different  counties  in  (r)  England,  con- 
ferred on  his  anceftor  by  the  conqueror,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Haftings.  This  Hugh  (d)  by 
deeds  dated  the  fourth  and  twelfth  of  September, 
1391,  being  the  15  Rich.  II.  conveyed  the  cattle 
of  Kilkenny  and  its  ( e ) dependencies  to  James, 
earl  of  Ormond;  which  earl,  in  1386,  had  built 
the  cattle  of  Dunfert  (now  called  Danesfort)  men- 
tioned in'the  laft  note. 

Among  the  families  attached  to  the  earl  marfhal, 
and  early  planted  in  Kilkenny,  that  of  Grace  feems 
to  have  been  very  refpedtable.  William,  Haman 

and 

(c)  In  the  8 Edw.  II.  John  de  Hothum  had  ftimmons  to 
parliament  ; and  in  the  following  reign,  he  had  charters  of 
free  warren  granted  him,  for  his  lordfhips  of  Hothum, 
Crammewyke  and  Byrfay  in  the  county  of  York;  and  for  his 
manors  of  Scorefburg,  Wynthorp,  Lokynton  and  Cruncewyke 
in  the  faid  county  ; for  his  manor  of  Bondby  in  Lincolnfhire, 
and  Fyfehide  in  Effex.  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  pag  91.V0I.  2. 
From  this  family  the  prefent  lord  hilltop  of  OfTory  is 
defcended. 

(<■ l ) Carte’s  life  of  Ormond,  introduction,  pag.  36. 

(c ) Thefe  comprehended  ; the  cattle  of  Kilkenny,  with 
the  mills  ; the  borough  of  Rofbargon,  with  the  mills  ; the 
manors  of  Dunfert  and  Kildermoy  ; the  ferjeancy  of  Overk  • 
all  his  tenements  in  Kalian  le  Hill  ; £.3 3 1 5*.  3 d.  in  Kalian 
and  the  advowfon  of  the  church  ; with  ail  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, advowfons  and  knight’s  fees  in  Noverk,  Rofbargon, 
Logheran,  Killagh,  Rofinan,  Illid,  Kno&ofre,  the  new  town 
of  Jerpoint,  Killamery,  Arderefton,  Lyfdonfy,  Kilfeckama- 
duff  and  Thollenabroge.  Carte  lupra. 
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tfnd  Amnar  Grace  fubfcribe  as  witneffes  his  charter, 
to  the  city  ; and  three  years  before,  William  and 
Haman  a'tteft  his  charter  to  St.  John’s.  William 
erected  a caflle  in  the  city  ; this  old  building,  fome 
years  ago,  was  pulled  down,  and  a court-houfe  and 
prifon,  eredted  on  its  fite  at  the  expence  of  the 
county  ; here  are  held  the  aflizes  and  feifions  for  the 
county  ; it  is  in  Coal-market,  and  fdi  11  called  Grace’s 
old  caftle.  The  earl  gave  them  large  pofleflions, 
and  an  extenfive  tra'dt  of  country,  known  by  the 
name  of  Grace’s  parifh.  Haman  Grace’s  posterity 
fettled  in  the  county  (f)  of  Wexford,  and  other 
branches  (g)  at  Ballylinch,  at  Carney  and  Leighan. 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  In  1 560,  one  of 
them  was  baron  of  Courtiftown,  and  lies  interred' 
in  the  cathedral.'  . 

1 -V 

1 he  internal  police  of  Kilkenny  being  fixed  on' 
a folid  bafife  by  the  preceding  grants  and  charters, 
and  the  profperity  of  its  citizens  fecured  and  ex- 
tended by  many  privileges'  and  immunities,  it  foon 
attained  a prime  eminence  among  the  central  towns 
of  the  kingdom,-  In  1294,  Richard,.  (A)  earl  of 
Ulfter  was  taken  prifoner  by  lord  John  Fitz  Thomas, 
and  kept  in- hold  until  the  feafi  of  pope  Gregory 
he  was  then  fet  at  liberty  by  the  king’s  council’ 
aiTembled  in  parliament  at  Kilkenny.  Thejealoiifies 
and  competitions  among  the  Irifh  nobility  per- 
petually excited  violent  feuds  and  dbmefiic  dilfen- 
tions.  The  ruling-  powers  of  government  was 
weak,  and  inadequate  to  reftrain  their  enormities 
Vol.  II.  C c and* 

(f)  Annals  at  the  end  of  Cambden,  under  the  year  130$, 
Q)  Hibern.  Dominic,  pag.  270- 
(b)  Annals  fupra. 
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and  excefles.  Lord  Fitz  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald  laying;, 
claim  to  fome  lands  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Ulfter 
in  Connaught,  endeavoured  to  pollefs  himfelf  of 
them  by  an  armed  force  : the  earl  oppofed  him, 
but  with  ill  fuccefs,  for  he  Was  taken  and  im- 
prifoned,  as  above  hinted,  in  the  barons  ftrong 
caftle  of  Ley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Barrow,  in  the 
Queen’s  county. 

Mr.  Selden  and  Mr.  Prynne  aflert  that  parlia- 
ments did  not  exift  at  the  time  here  mentioned, 
but  the  contrary  feems  well  eftablifhed  from  (z) 
what  others  have  colleded  on  this  fubjed,  They 
were,  as  to  conftituent  members,  not  numerous 
becaufe  the  great  lords  were  enfeoffed  of  the  whole 
kingdom  ; alienations  were  then  unknown,  and  the 
boroughs  but  few,  fo  that  the  reprefentatives  were 
necelfarily  confined  to  a fmall  number ; and  fuch 
afiemblies  were  in  reality  rather  Polifh  diets  than 
Britifh  parliaments.  Multitudes  of  retainers  fol- 
lowed their  lords  to  thofe  meetings;  turbulence 
and  faction  difiurbed  their  deliberations,  and  the 
public  were  rather  amufed  than  benefited  by 
them  ; however,  the  magnificence,  prodigality  and. 
numbers  difplayed  on  thofe  occafions  could  not  but 
very  much  enrich  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny. 

The  next  parliament  held  in  Kilkenny  was  in 
the  3 Edw.  II.  1309;  its  ads  are  to  be  found  in 
the  feveral  ( k ) editions  of  our  ftatutes ; but  there 
are  others  Fill  extant  in  the  black,  book  of  Chrift 

church,, 

(z)  Ware's  Antiquities  by  Harris,  vol.  t.  pag.  79’  et  ^ccb 

(<£)  Statutes  of  Ireland  by  Bolton,  Dublin  1621.  Vefey’s 
Statutes.  Harris's  MSS.  penes  Societ.  Dublin,  vol.  2.  pag. 
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church,  Dublin,  and  given  to  the  public  by  (/)  Dr. 

Leland.  One  claufe  ordains,  “ that  the  Englifh 
here  fhall  .conform  in  garb  and  in  the  cut  of  their 
hair  to  the  fafhion  of  their  countrymen  in  England 
whoever  affedted  that  of  the  Irifh  was  to  be  treated 
as  iu.ch ; their  lands  and  cha.ttle§  to  be  feized  and 
their  perfons  imprifoned.”  Here  is  clearly  difc.lofed 
the  beginning  degeneracy  of  the  Britifh  colonies. 

Un retrained  by  tlie  wholefome  jfeverity  of  wife 
laws,  and  plunged  in  a perpetual  round  of  violence 
and  rapine,  they  foon  loft  that  manlinefs  of  fenti- 
ment  and  propriety  of  condu<ft  w,hich  they  brought 
with  them  into  the.iftand  ; they  infejftibly  contradteql 
a familiarity  with,  and  a fqndnefs  for  the  diffipated 
manners  of  the  natives  ; they  adopted  their  vices, 
and  degenerated  fo  far  as  to  a (Fume  their  drefs,  and 
looked  on  the  long  glibbs  of  this  uncivilized  people 
as  their  boalt  and  ornament. 

Sir  John  Wogan,  a Welshman,  animated  with 
a love  of  antient  Britifti  virtue,  beheld  with  grief 
and  indignation  the  falling  off  of  his  countrymen, 
and  exerted  his  utmoft  efforts  to  prevent  the  con- 
tagion from  fpreading.  To  give  the  higheft  fanftion 
to  thefe  laws,  and  to  imprefs  them  on  the  people, 

Maurice  Maccarwell,  archbifhop  of  Cafhel,  alfifted 
by  other  prelates,  denounced  anathemas  againft 
the  infringers  of  them  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Canice,  in  the  prefence  of  Wogan,  and  many 
of  the  nobility.  In  1317,  lord  Roger  Mortimer, 
judiciary  of  Ireland,  and  the  hi(b  nobility  met  at 

C c 2 Kilkenny 

(/)  Hift.  oflreland,  vol.  i.  pag.  253,  254.  Compare  Ware’s 
Bilhops,  pag.  476.  where  we  may  oblerve  great  inaccuracy 
in  dates. 
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Kilkenny  to  confider  how  they  might  oppofe  Edward 
Bruce. 

The  annals  before  quoted,  under  the  year  1326, 
tell  us  of  a parliament  held  in  Kilkenny  at  Whit- 
fontide,  at  which  the  earl  of  Ulfter  and  other  lords 
aflifted,  who  were  fnmptuoufly  entertained  by  the 
laid  earl  •,  but  that  he  foon  after  died.  Cox  (in)  fays  it 
doth  not  appear  what  was  then  done,  except  order- 
ing five  thoufand  quarters  of  wheat  into  Aquitain  for 
the  king’s  ufe.  To  throw  fome  light  on  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  annaiift  we  may  obferve,  that  Edward 
Bruce,  towards  the  end  of  Edw'ard  the  Second’s 
reign,  headed  the  Scottilh  invafion  of  this  kingdom, 
and  fpread  terror  and  deflation  wherever  he  came; 
the  northern  and  middle  counties  were  over-ran, 
and  he  penetrated  through  (n)  Olfory  in  his  way  to 
Munfter  ; private  animofities  were  forgotten  in  the 
general  d'lftrefs,  and  the  rancour  of  rivalry  gave 
Way  to  the  more  imminent  terrors  of  public  danger; 
foreign  enemies  and  domeilic  infurre&ions  called 
for  unanimity  and  vigorous  exertions.  A fubju- 
gation  to  Scottiili  power  or  Irifh  tyranny  was 
equally  alarming  to,  and  dreaded  by  the  Englifh; 
if  the  latter  fucceeded,  difpolfeffion  and  expulfion 
were  the  gentled  treatment  to  be  expe&ed  ; if  the 
former,  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
cruelty  of  ferocious  conquerors.  Connected  by 
one  common  intereft,  and  eager  to  make  one 
effort  to  check  the  career  of  a triumphant  enemy, 
the  Englifh  lords  affembled  at  Kilkenny,  where  an 

army 

(;/i)  Hift.  of  Ireland , vol.  r. 

(;;)  Some  vcftiges  of  this  invafion  yet  remain.  Neat 
A'ghaboe  is  an  old  fortification,  vulgarly  called  Scotfrathy 
but- properly  Scottifwaith,  or  the  Scots  walls  or  fortrels. 
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army  of  thirty  thoufand  men  was  collected,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  irregulars,  who  cluttered  to- 
gether on  the  general  alarm.  The  earl  of  Ultter, 
though  married  to  the  fitter  of  Robert,  king  of 
Scotland,  faw  the  danger  that  awaited  hjm  if  his 
relation  was  victorious ; and  therefore  came  to  the 
parliament ; was  the  foremott  in  urging  vigorous 
meafures,  and  made  his  hofpitality  the  inftrument 
of  his  patriotiim. 

The  next  year,  1327,  prefents  us  with  relations 
of  broils  among  the  nobility.  Lord  Arnold  Poer, 
lord  Maurice  Fitz  Thomas  and  lord  Maurice  Eutler, 
with  armed  forces,  plundered  and  wafted  each 
others  lands.  The  earl  of  Kildare,  then  lord  juttice, 
and  others  of  the  king’s  council,  at  a parliament  in 
Kilkenny,  appointed  a day  for  all  parties  to  anfwer 
thefe  outrages.  Butler  and  Fitz  Thomas  demanded 
the  king’s  charter  of  peace,  and  the  council  took 
until  the  month  of  Eafter  to  confider  of  it. 

The  following  year  (0)  gives  a frightful  pi&ure 
of  the  effeds  of  fuperftition  and  eccleliaftical 
tyranny.  Take  the  narration  in. the  words  of  the 
author  : “ Richard  Ledrede,  bifhop  of  Olfory, 
cited  dame  Alice  Ketyll  to  anfwer  for  her  heretical 
opinions,  and  forced  her  to  appear  in  perfon  before 
him  ■ and  being  examined  for  forcery,  it  was  found, 
that  flie  had  ufed  it.  Among  other  inftances  this 
was  difcovered,  that  a certain  fpirit  (Daemon  In- 
cubus) called  Robin  Artyffon,  lay  with  her,  and 
that  fhe  offered  nine  red  cocks  at  a certain  ftone 
bridge  where  four  highways  met  i allb,  that  fhe 

fwept 


(0)  Cambden  fays  it  was  in  1323,  but  P;ynne  in  1328. 
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fwept  the  ftreets  of  Kilkenny  with  beefoms,  between 
complin  and  corfew ; and  in  fweeping  the  filth 
towards  the  houie  of  William  Utlaw  her  fon,  fhe 
was  heard  to  with  by  way  of  conjuring — Let  all  the 
wealth  of  Kilkenny  flow  to  this  houfe.'' 

“ The  accomplices  of  this  Alice,  in  thefe  wretched 
practices,  were  Penel  of  Mfeth,  and  Bafilia  the 
daughter  of  this  Penel.  Alice  was  found  guilty, 
and  fined  by  the  bifhop,  and  forced  to  abjure  her 
forcery  and  witchcraft ; but  being  again  convicted 
of  the  fame  pra&ices,  fhe  made  her  efcape  with  the 
faid  Bafilia  ; but  Penel  was  burnt  at  Kilkenny,  and 
at  her  death  declared,  that  William  abovefaid  de- 
leted death  as  well  as  fhe,  and  that  for  a year 
and  a day  he  wofe  the  devil's  girdle  about  his  bare 

body.”  . 

tc  Hereupon  the  faid  bifhop  ordered  William  to 

be  apprehended  and  imprifoned  in  the  cattle  of  Kil- 
kenny for  eight  or  nine  weeks  * and  gave  orders, 
that  two  men  fhould  attend  him,  but  that  they 
fhould  not  eat  or  drink  with  him,  and  that  they 
fhould  not  fpeak  to  him  above  once  a day.  At 
length  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  help  of  the  lord 
Arnold  Poer,  fenefchal  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; 
and  he  gave  a great  fum  of  money  to  the  faid 
Arnold  to  imprifon  the  bifhop ; accordingly  he 
kept  the  bifhop  in  prilon  about  three  months.” 

“ Among  the  goods  of  Alice,  they  found  a 
wafer  (hoftia)  with  the  devil’s  name  upon  it,  and  a 
certain  box  of  ointment,  with  which  fhe  ufed  to 
daub  a certain  piece  of  wood,  called  a cowitree, 
after  which  Hie  and  her  accomplices  rid  upon  it 
round  the  world,  without  hurt  or  hindrance.  Thefe 

things 
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things  being  notorious,  Alice  was  cited  again  to 
• appear  at  Dublin  before  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
having  fome  hopes  of  favour  given  her.  She  made 
her  appearance  and  demanded  a day  to  anfwer, 
having  given  fufficient  bail  as  was  thought ; but 
Ihe  appeared  not,  for  by  the  advice  of  her  fon  and 
others  unknown,  Hie  hid  herfelf  in  a certain  village 
until  the  wind  would  ferve  for  England,  and  then 
fhe  failed  over ; but  it  is  not  known  whither  fhe 
went.” 

“ William  Utlaw  being  found  on  the  trial  and 
confeilion  of  Penel  (who  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt)  to  have  been  confenting  to  his  mother  in  her 
•forcery  and  witchcraft,  the  bifhop  caufed  him  to  be 
arrefted  by  the  king’s  writ,  and  put  in  prifon ; yet 
he  was  fet  at  liberty  again  by  the  interceflion  of  the 
■'lords,  upon  condition,  that  he  fhould  cover  St. 
Mary’s  church  in  Kilkenny  with  lead,  and  do  other 
ads  of  charity  within  a certain  day  ; and  that  if  he 
did  not  perform  them  punctually,  he  fhould  be  in 
-the  fame  flate  as  when  firit  taken  by  the  king’s 
writ.”  Further  particulars  may  be  feen  in  Ware’s 
life  of  bifhop  Ledred. 

A.  D.  1329.  ( p ) The  lord  Thomas  Botiller 
marched  from  Kilkenny  with  a great  army  into  the 
country  of  (q)  Ardnorvvith ; where  he  fought  with 
the  lord  Thomas  and  William  Mageoghagan,  and 
was  there  killed,  to  the  great  lofs  of  Ireland,  and 
with  him  fhe  lord  John  de  Ledewich,  Roger  and 
Thomas  Ledewich, 

In 


•{p)  Cambderi’s  Anunls. 

.{/])  Ardnurchcr  in  the  county  of  Weftmeatfc. 
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In  1 330,  Roger  Utlaw,  prior  of  Kilmainham, 
and  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  under  Darcy,  held 
a parliament  in  Kilkenny,  in  which  were  prefent 
Alexander  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  James  earl  of 
Ormond,  Walter  Bermingham  and  Walter  de 
Burgo.  An  army  was  collected,  and  it  marched 
to  drive  Brien  O Brien  out  of  Urkuffs  near  Cafhel. 
This  O Brien  was’  chieftain  of  Thomond,  and  was 
appointed  leader  of  a violent  infurredtion  of  the 
natives  at  this  time. 

Anthony  Lucy  (r)  in  1331,  appointed  a parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  Uta’s  of  St.  John 
the  baptift.  Many  of  the  principal  nobility  abfented 
themfelves;  a practice  but  too  common.  The 
paucity  of  members  obliged  Lucy  to  adjourn  to 
Kilkenny.  In  the  interim,  Lucy  had  either  threat- 
ened the  abfentees  on  the  (core  of  their  allegiance, 
or  had  abfolutely  taken  fome  fteps  to  vindicate  his 
own  and  his  maker’s  authority;  for  we  find  that 
the  lord  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  and  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare appeared,  and  fubmitted  to  the  king’s  grace 
and  mercy ; they  were  pardoned,  but  the  laft 
was  obliged  to  fwear  on , the  holy  evangelifts  an<d 
the  relics  of  the  faints  to  obferye  his  allegiance  and 
to  keep  the  peace.  Defmond,  Mandeville,  Walter 
de  Burgo  and  his  brother,  William  and  Walter 
Bermingham  were  feized,  and  William  Berming- 
ham executed  for  fecretly  favouring  the  Irifh  rebels. 

The  city,  in  1334,  had  certain  (j)  tolls  granted 
it,  for  pavage,  for  feven  years. 

-The  annals  of  Ireland,  under  the  year  1341, 
inform  us  of  the  precarious  date  of  the  kingdom, 
/ ' *’  and 


(r)  Cox,  pag.  hi. 


(j)  Appendix  III. 
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and  the  danger  of  its  being  diffevered  from  Eng- 
land. (/)  The  king  revoked  all  thofe  gifts  and 
grants  that  by  him  or  his  father  had  been  conferred, 
by  any  means,  upon  any  perfons  whatfoever  in 
Ireland,  were  they  liberties,  lands  or  other  goods. 
Tor  which  revocation  great  difcontent  and  difplea- 
fure  arofe  in  the  land  of  Ireland,  which  was  at  the 
point  to  be  loft  for  ever  out  of  the  king  of  England’s 
hands.  Hereupon,  by  the  king’s  council,  there 
was  ordained  a general  parliament  in  the  month  of 
October ; before  which  time  there  never  was  known 
fo  notable  a divifion  between  thofe  that  were  Eng- 
4ifh  by  birth  and  Englifti  by  blood. 

The  mayors  of  the  king’s  cities  in  the  fame  land, 
together  with  all  the  better  fort  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  with  one  confent,  upon  mature  deliberation 
'and  council  had,  among  other  their  conclufions,  de- 
creed and  appointed  a common  parliament  at  Kil- 
kenny in  November,  to  the  utility  and  profit  of  both 
the  king  and  the  land,  without  alking  any  council 
at  all  of  Sir  John  Morris,  the  lord  juftice,  or  the 
king’s  officers  aforefaid  in  that  behalf ; neither  the 
lord  juftice  or  the  king’s  minifters  in  any  wife 
prefumed  to  come  to  the  fame  parliament  in  Kil- 
kenny. 

The  elders  therefore  of  the  land,  together  with 
the  antients  and  mayors  of  the  cities  agreed  and 
ordained,  as  touching  folemn  ambalfadors  to  be 
lent  with  all  fpeed  to  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
jcomplain  of  his  minifters  in  Ireland,  as  touching 
their  unequal  and  unjuft  regiment  of  the  fame ; 

and 

(/)  Prynne  on  the  4th  inftitute. 
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and  that  from  thenceforth  they  neither  could,  nor 
would  endure  the  realm  of  Ireland  to  be  ruled  by 
his  minifters,  as  it  had  wont  to  be ; and  particularly 
they  made  complaint  of  the  aforefaid  miniiters  by 
way  of  thefe  queftions. 

Imprimis,  how  a land  full  of  wars  could  be 
governed  by  him  that  was  unlkillful  in  war  ? 

Secondly,  how  a minitter  or  officer  of  the  king 
Ihould  in  a Ihort  time  grow  to  fo  much  wealth  ? 

Thirdly,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  king 
was  never  the  richer  for  Ireland  ? 

The  title  of  thefe  petitions,  with  the  king’s  an- 
swers, appears  thus  in  a clofe  roll  of  the  1 6 Edw.  Ill : 

“ Les  peticions  quenfeunt  feurent  baillez  a noftre 
feigneur  le  roy  de  France  et  Dengleterre,  par  frere 
Johan  Larch,  priour  del  hofpital  feint  Johan  de 
Jerufalem  en  Irlande,  et  Mons.  Thomas  Wogan 
envoiez  au  roy  en  meffage,  par  les  prelatz,  countes, 
barons  et  la  commune  de  la  terre  Dirlaunde,  ove 
autres  articles  queur  le  roy  par  lavifement  de  fon 
confeil  ad  ordeine.  Que  les  peticions  feurent 
diligealment  examinez  et  refponduz  par  le  confeii 
de  roy,  et  les  refponfes  efcriptes  feveralment  apres 
chefcun  petition.  Et  puis  le  roy  oy z et  etendutz 
les  dites  peticions  et  refponfes  fi  facorda,  et  com- 
manda  que  les  dites  refponfes  ove  les  dites  articles 
feifent  tenus  et  meintenuz  en  touz  pointz  fur  les 
peines  contenuz  en  ycelles.” 

The  petitioners  complained  of  the  mal-admini- 
sfmtion  of  the  governors  and  other  officers ; but  the 
capital  grievance  was  the  refumption  of  their  lands. 
The  king’s  anfwers  were  mild  and  fatisfa&ory,  and 
& iloriru  that  portended  the  convulfion  and  difunion 

of 
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of  the  kingdom,  blew  over,  without  any  material 
injury  but  the  alarm  it  created. 

(//)  At  a parliament  held  in  Kilkenny  in  1347, 
it  was  agreed  to  grant  a fubfidy  for  the  Irifh  wars, 
of  two  fiiiilings  for  every  carrucate  of  land,  and 
of  two  fhillings  in  the  pound  to  be  paid  by  every 
perfon  whofe  fortune  amounted  to  fix  pounds. 
( w ) Ralph  Kelly,  archbiftiop  of  Cafliel,  conceiving 
this  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  immunities  of  the 
church,  fummoned  his  fuffragans  and  clergy  to 
meet  at  Tipperary  to  deliberate  on  this  new  law ; 
when  they  decreed  it  unlawful  as  to  them ; that 
every  beneficed  clergyman  fubmitting  to  it,  and 
contributing  to  the  fubfidy,  fhould  be  rendered 
incapable  of  promotion  within  the  province.  This 
a Oi  did  not  go  unnoticed  •,  an  information,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  king,  was  exhibited  againft  the  arch- 
bilhop,  and  he  was  mulcted  in  the  fum  of  a thoufand 
pounds. 

In  (*)  1349,  the  county  of  Kilkenny  raifed 
twelve  horfes  and  men,  both  completely  covered 
with  mail,  tbefe  Were  heavy  cavalry,  at  twelve 
pence  a day  : fixty  hobeliers,  or  light  horfe,  at  four 
pence  a day  •,  and  two  hundred  infantry  at  three 
farthings  a day,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two 
hundred  and  feventy-two  men.  For  fupport  of 
ihefe  a fubfidy  was  granted  and  levied. 

In  1356,  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby  (y),  lord  juftice, 
convened  a parliament  to  Kilkenny,  wherein  many 

good 

(u)  Leland,  vol.  I.  pag.  310 

(it/)  Ware’s  Bifhops,  pag.  478. 

(x)  Cox,  pag.  124. 

(y)  Appendix  IV. 
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good  laws  patted  for  fettling  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  reclaiming  the  degene- 
rate Englifh.  And  in  i 367,  the  celebrated  ftatute 
of  Kilkenny  was  enacted  by  a parliament  in  that 
city,  held  before  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence.  This 
affembly  was  the  mod  fplendid  and  numerous  that 
ever  before  met  here  on  fuch  an  occalion.  (z)  Be- 
fides  domeftic  regulations,  the  principal  objedt  of 
this  famous  law  was,  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from 
degenerating  into  Irifh  ; and  therefore  every  inter- 
courfe  between  them  was  interdicted ; the  Brehon 
law  was  forbidden,  and  that  of  England  alone 
allowed.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  ftatute  an- 
nexes the  higheft  (a)  penalties  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Irifh  apparel,  which  certainly  was  an  inferiour 
fpecies  of  criminality,  and  could  arife  only  from  an 
inordinate  predilection  of  the  Englifh  in  favour  of 
their  own  drefs,  which  is  thus  defcribed  : “ ( b ) The 
commons  were  befotted  in  excefs  of  apparel,  in 
wide  furcoats  reaching  to  their  loins;  fome  in  a 
garment  reaching  to  their  heels,  clofe  before  and 
ftrutting  out  on  the  fides,  fo  that  on  the  back  they 
make  men  deem'  women,  and  this  they  call  by  a 
ridiculous  name,  gozwi ; their  hoods  are  little,  tied 
under  the  chin,  and  buttoned  like  the  women’s; 
■their  lirripipes  reach  to  their  heels,  all  jagged  ; they 

have 

< 'i  r |r* 

(2)  Leland  fupra  gives  a fummary  of  this  ftatute,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader. 

(«)  The  bifhops  of  Dublin,  Cafliel,  Tuam,  Lifniore, 
Waterlord,  Olfory,  Killaloe,  Leighiin  and  Cloyne  were 
prelent,  anti  fulminated  anathemas  againft  the  tranfgrelfors 
of  this  law. 

{&)  The  author  of  Eulogium  apud  Cambden’s  remains, 
,pag.  20.  See  this  extract  explained  in  Strutt’s  Antiquities, 
yol.  2.  pag.  14,  &c. 
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' have  another  weed  of  filk  which  they  call  a paltock ; 
their  hofe  are  pied,  or  of  two  colours  or  more,  with 
latchets,  which  they  call  harlots,  and  tie  to  their 
paltocks  without  any  breeches  ; their  girdles  are  of 
gold  and  filver,  fome  worth  twenty  marks ; their 
fhoes  and  pattens  are  fnouted  and  peeked  more 
than  a finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which  they 
call  crackowes,  refembling  the  devil’s  claws,  which 
are  fattened  to  the  knees  with  chains  of  gold  and 
filver.” 

Thus  gaudily  attired,  we  need  not  wonder  if 
the  Englith  beheld  the  Irifh  mantles,  their  trowfers, 
glibbs,  crom meals,  their  barreds  and  brogues,  not 
only  with  contempt  but  abhorrence  ^ but  when 
they  confidered  the  fourteen  yards  of  yellow  linen 
worn  by  the  natives,  by  way  of  fhirts  and  fmocks, 
they  execrated  fuch  anti-chrittian  cuftoms,  and 
conceived  it  impoffible  for  a fmgle  good  quality  to 
fubfift  under  fuch  clothing. 

A.  D.  1 365.  By  ( c ) a deed  dated  the  40  Edw.  III. 
Adam  Cantwell  grants  to  Robert  le  Marchal  and 
Ifabella  Cantwell  his  wife,  all  his  mefluages,  rents 
and  tenements  in  his  holdings  in  Irefton  (Irifhtown), 
in  the  Green  near  Kilkenny.  The  witnefles  are, 
Thomas  Lynan,  provoft  of  Irifhtown,  and  others. 

At  a parliament  held  in  {d)  Kilkenny  in  1370,  a 
fubfidv  of  three  thoufand  pounds  was  granted  for 
the  Irifh  wars,  and  in  a fubfequent  feflion  two 
thoufand  more.  On  the  fourth  of  May,  1374  (>), 
Sir  William  Windfor,  lord  lieutenant,  was  {worn 

into- 


( c ) King’s  Cclleft.  pag.  212. 

(4)  Ciauf.  47  Edw.  III.  niemb.  3,- 
(0  Cox,  pag.  131. 
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into  the  government,  in  Kilkenny.  He  undertook 
the  charge  of  the  kingdom  for  tire  annual  fum  of 
£.11213  6s.  8 d.  and  obtained  an  order  from  the 
king  and  council,  that  abfentee&fhould  repair  home, 
<pr  find  fufficient  men  in  their  room  to  defend  their 
eftates. 

The  next  parliament  in  Kilkenny  was  in  the 
year  1376,  for  the  purpofe  of  granting  the  king  a 
iubfidy  for  his  foreign  wars  ; but  this  not  proving 
effectual,  writs  were  iffued  in  the  49th  and  50th  of 
Edw.  III.  for  fending  representatives  to  England, 
from  each  county  and  town.  That  to  the  county 
of  Kilkenny  is  thus ; (f)  “ Confimile  breve  diri- 
gitur  fenefcallo  libertatis  Kilkenniae  et  vicecomiti 
croceae  ibidem,  fub  eadem  data.  Tenor  retorni 
brevis  praedi&i  fequitur  in  hrcc  verba  : Alexander 
epifcopus  Offorienfis,  et  Galfridus  Forftal,  eledti 
funt  per  fenefcallum  libertatis  Kilkennige  et  vice- 
comitem  croceae  ibidem,  ac  magnates  et  communes 
ejufdem  comitatus.”  But  this  return  being  of  one 
ecclefiaftical  perfon,  contrary  to  the  king’s  orders, 
and  the  county  giving  no  powers  to  affient  to  a 
fubfidy,  or  the  impofition  of  taxes,  a new  writ  was 
fent,  and  William  Cotterell  of  Kenlis  or  Kells  was 
joined  with  Forftal.  Here  the  fenelchal  of  the 
county  and  the  fheriff  of  the  crofs  or  church-lands 
made  the  return  ; who  thefe  officers  were  will  beft 
appear  from  the  words  of  Sir  John  Davis.  “ Thefe 
abfolute  palatines  (fpeaking  of  the  nobility)  who 
had  whole  counties,  made  barons  and  knights,  did 
' exercile  high  juftiee  in  all  points  within  their  territo- 
ries ; eredled  courts  for  criminal  and  civil  caufes 

and 


(/)  Leland,  vol.  t.  apperuli.r. 
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and  for  their  own  revenues,  in  the  fame  form  as 
the  king’s  courts  were  eftabiifhed  in  Dublin  •,  made 
their  own  judges,  fenefeha Is,  fheritfs,  coroners  and 
efeheators.  So  the  king’s  writ  did  not  run  in  thofe 
counties,  but  only  in  the  church-lands  belonging 
to  the  fame,  which  were  called  the  Crofe,  wherein 
the  king  made  a fheriff ; and  fo  in  each  of  thefe 
counties  palatines  there  were  two  fheriffs,  one  of 
the  Liberty  and  another  of  the  Crofs.” 

Let  us  now  attend  the  writ  to  the  city : u Con- 
fimile  breve  dirigitur  fuperiori  et  prsepofrto  villae  de 
Kilkenny,  &:c.  And  the  return  was : Robertus 
Flode  et  Johannes  Ledred  eledti  funt  pei  fuperiorem, 
praepofitum  et  burgenfes  villae  Kilkennias,  ad  tranf- 
fretandum  verfus  dominum  regem  in  Anglia,  See.’5 

Here  the  writ  exprefsly  mentions  the  officers  of 
the  corporation  to  be  the  fovereign  and  provoli. 
The  powers  of  each  were  antiently  diftindt ; the 
firft  (g)  was  judge,  in  the  laft  refort,  of  matters 
within  his  jurisdidtion ; he  defended  the  rights  of 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  and  executed  other 
official  adts.  The  provoft  was  an  inferior  judge  ; 
he  infpedted  the  markets  and  farmed  the  tolls. 
Kilkenny,  in  this  record  is  called  villa,  a town;, 
at  this  time,  1376,  there  wer-e  but  four  cities  in 
Ireland,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Cork  and  Limerick ; 
and  five  towns,  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Rofs,  Wex- 
ford and  Youghall;  nor  doth  it  appear  from  this 
document,  that  the  reprefentatives  exceeded  one 
hundred,  which,  confidering  the  narrownefs  of  the 
pale,  were  fufficient  for  the  Englilb  colonifts. 

The 


( g)  Du  Cange,  voce  prajpolkus.- 
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The  year  before,  that  is  in  1375,  (A)  letterd 
patent  iffued,  granting  to  the  corporation,  for  the 
fpace  of  feven  years,  very  confiderable  tolls,  fo t 
the  repairs  of  the  walls,  bridges  and  pavements 
belonging  to  it ; they  were  drawn  up  in  Kilkenny, 
as  the  date  of  them  proves  ; and  as  they  feerri  to 
include  the  whole  trade  of  the  city  at  this  time,  it 
may  be  pleafing  to  the  inquifitive  to  take  notice  of 
a few  curious  particulars.  We  fhall  arrange  them 
under  the  following  heads : 

MEASURES  and  WEIGHTS. 

The  Cranocus,  or  (/)  Cronnog  in  Irifh,  was  a 
bafket  or  hamper  for  holding  corn,  lined  with  the 
Ikin  of  a beaft,  and  fuppofed  to  hold  th'e  produce 
of  feventeen  fheaves  of  corn,  and  to  be  equal  to  a 
Brillol  barrel.  This  was  a remnant  of  remote 
ages,  and  an  effort  of  unpolifhed  fociety  towards  a 
juft  determination  of  their  rights.  A ftandard  for 
meafuring  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  thereby 
eftimating  their  value  in  permutation,  would  natu- 
rally be  among  the  firft  contrivances  of  mankind, 
and  a balket  of  twigs  lined  with  a fkin  was  the 
moft  obvious  and  ready  expedient  for  this  purpofe. 
Such  is  the  attachment  of  rude  people  to  their 
antient  cuftoms  and  manners,  that  it  is  after  a long 
lapfe  of  years  they  can  be  induced  to  lay  them 
afide,  and  adopt  thofe  that  are  more  convenient 
and  ufeful.  From  what  is  now  faid,  we  are  not 
to  conclude,  that  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny  were  in 
a more  uncivilized  ftate  than  their  contemporaries ; 

they 
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they  were  equal  to  any  of  them  in  the  luxuries  of 
living  and  drels. 

The  dolium,  chane  and  lagena  were  uncertain 
meafures,  and  the  weights  ufed  were  pounds  and 
Rones. 

Summagium,  or  fagmegium,  or  fauma  (k)  feems 
to  have  been  a car  or  cart  load,  and  in  this  record 
is  contradiftinguifhed  from  onus,  which  was  an 
horfe  load . 

GRAIN. 

! 

Moft  fpecies  are  enumerated,  as  wheat,  malt, 
corcyr,  coire  or  oats,  and  fymal,  femalum,  feagol 
or  rye. 

MEAT,  FISH,  &c. 

Good  living  and  an  attention  to  perfonal  orna- 
ments were  the  prevailing  paffions  of  this  reign. 
(/)  A law  was  made  to  prohibit  fervants  from 
eating  flefh  meat  and  fifh  but  once  a day  ; nor  was 
any  man,  under  one  hundred  pounds  a year, 
to  wear  gold,  filver  or  filk  in  his  clothes.  In  a 
place  abounding  with  all  the  luxuries  and  fuper- 
fluities  of  life,  and  unawed  by  fumptUary  reftric- 
tions,  the  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny,  no  doubt,  in- 
dulged themfelves  to  the  utmoft  of  their  defires. 
Accordingly  the  tolls  on  fheep,  goats,  pigs  and 
bacon  are  low  ■,  and  thofe  on  herrings,  fea-fifh, 
falmon  and  lampreys  but  a farthing.  Leek  feed 
and  onions  are  rated  as  articles  of  confiderable  cou- 
Vol.  II.  D d fumption  ; 

(A)  Du  Cange  in  voce.  Rennet’s  parochial  Antiquities, 
gloffary. 

(/)  37  Edw.  III.  Englifh  ftatute. 
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fiimption  ; the  Norman  families  had  not  forgotten 
the  porre&a,  porree,  or  leek  foup  of  their  country- 
men, nor  did  they  want  fpecies,  or  fpices  to  improve 
it.  No  place  in  Europe  affords  accommodations 
for  the  table  fuperiour  to  Kilkenny  at  this  day. 
Wooden  difhes  and  plates  are  mentioned  •,  it  is 
extraordinary  if  any  others  were  ufed  that  they 
were  not  fet  down.  A toll  was  paid  on  ore  and 
copper;  the  former  muft  have  been  pewter,  and  both 
were,  not  improbably,  for  making  domeftic  utenfils. 

HOUSES 

Jn  Kilkenny  belonging  to  people  of  better  fafhion 
were  fhingled  and  clap-boarded,  as  is  now  the 
cafe  in  America  and  the  Weft- Indies;  both  forts 
of  covering  are  fpecified.  The  windows  were 
fitted  up  with  coloured  or  white  glafs ; the  glafs 
was  in  final}  panes,  as  they  are  here  eftimated  by 
the  hundred  ; ftaining  glafs  was  an  art  long  known 
and  praaifed,  as  was  glazing  with  (w)  lead  ; with 
this  glafs  bifhop  Ledred,  about  fixty  years  before, 
adorned  the  eaft  window  of  the  cathedral,  as  will 
be  hereafter  noticed.  The  common  people  ufed 
rufh  candles,  but  others  had  lamps,  as  the  oil  for 
them  is  here  mentioned,  (n)  Tapiftry  or  chaluns 
•adorned  their  rooms. 

1 • ■ • r " • • --  • 

DRESS,* 

As  we  before  obterved,  was  ftudioufly  cultivated 
in  thofe  times.  It  here  confifts  of  yarious  articles. 

The 

(m)  Fencftras — fimul  plumbo  ac  vitro  compaftis  tabulis 
ferroque  connexis  inclulit.  Leo.  Oftiens.  lib.  3.  cap.  27. 
He  writ  about  1115. 

(w)  Du  Cange  in  voce. 
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The  gentry  had  their  Englifh,  or  foreign  linens. 
The  quantity  fufficient  for  an  Irifh  fhirt  or  lmo.ck, 
by  the  record,  was  twenty  ells,  or  twenty  five 
yards  ; this  feems  incredible,  and  yet  no  fad:  is 
better  afcertained.  Fynes  Moryfon  (o),  who  writ 
in  1588,  fays:  u Their  fhirts  in  our  memory, 
before  the  lafi:  rebellion,  were  made  of  forne  twenty 
or  thirty  ells,  folded  in  wrinkles,  and  coloured  with 
fafFron.”  To  the  fame  purpofe  (p)  Campion : 
“ Linen  fhirts  the  rich  do  wear  for  wantonnefs  and 
bravery,  with  wide  hanging  fleeves  plaited  * thirty 
yards  are  little  enough  for  one  of  them  and  the 
28  Hen.  VIII.  forbids  above  feven  yards  of  cloth 
to  be  in  any  fhirt  or  fmock. 

There  is  a warm  difpute  in  the  red  book  ( q) ) of 
Kilkenny,  in  the  6 Hen.  VI I.  between  the  glovers 
and  fhoemakers,  about  the  right  of  making  girdles 
and  all  manner  of  girdles  j which  is  at  once  a colla- 
teral proof  of  the  loofe  garments  worn  in  this  age, 
and  how  profitable  in  confequence  was  the  employ- 
ment here  contended  for.  The  rich  had  alfo  their 
whole  cloth,  extremely  fine,  that  had  palled  the 
alnage  ; for  fo  pannum  integrum  de  Affifa  may  be 
interpreted  ; alfo  their  cloth  of  gold,  their  bodkins 
or  tilfues,  their  filks  and  taffates. 

Very  few  would  expedft  to  find,  even  in  this 
century,  fuch  mercery  in  an  Irifh  town,  it  being 
more  fuited  to  fome  regal  city  or  the  imperial  refi- 
dence.  We  are  not  to  forget,  that  the  frequent 
concourfe  of  the  nobility  to  this  place,  befides  the 
tafte  of  the  times,  was  the  obvious  caufe  for  intro- 

D d 2 ducing 
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ducing  thefe  commodities.  The  poorer  fort  had 
their  Irifh  ftuffs,  called  falewyche  and  wyrfted,  their 
canvas  linen,  their  phalla.ngs  and  mantles  •,  felt  caps 
are  alfo  mentioned.  This  detail  would  have  been 
fuller,  and  the  reader  fhould  have  been  prefented 
with  a tranflation  of  the  record  itfelf,  were  there 
not  fome  articles  which  the  writer  did  not  under- 
Hand,  nor  were  they  to  be  found  in  any  gloffary 
ihe  had  an  opportunity  of  confulting. 

r • ’ i J • 

SECT.  III. 

IN  1365,  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence  landed  in 
Ireland.  During  his  government  a parliament  was 
held  at  Kilkenny,  where  the  antient  Brehon  laws 
are  faid  to  have  been  annulled  (r). 

We  have  remarked,  that  about  1350,  the  earl 
of  Ormond  purchafed  the  cattle  of  Kilkenny  from 
the  heirs  of  Earl  Marfhal,  from  which  time  he 
inoftly  refided  in  it.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
being  lord  juftice,  he  and  the  council  made  in 
Kilkenny  an  order  for  the  repair  and  ward  of  cattles 
by  their  owners  ^ the  negleft  of  which  was  among 
the  other  reafons  that  induced  the  Irifh  to  revolt, 
and  brought  many  inconveniencies  and  dangers  on 
the  Englifh. 

In  1399,  king  Richard  made  an  expedition  into 
Ireland  ; he  was  attended  by  a powerful  army,  ancj. 
a numerous  body  of  the  Britifh  nobility.  He 

landed 

(?•)  Colle&anea,  vol.  2.  pag.  40. 
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landed  at  Waterford,  and  marched  to  Kilkenny, 
where  he  halted  for  fourteen  days. 

“ In  the  yere  1400,  fays  Stanihurif,  Robert 
Talbot,  a worthie  gentleman  inclofedi  with  walls 
the  better  part  of  the  towne,  by  which  it  was 
greatly  fortified.”  This  fhort  notice,  with  the  year 
of  his  death  1415  ( s ),  is  all  that  is  handed  down  of 
this  eminent  benefadtor  to  the  city  * neither  his 
motives  for  fuch  an  expenfive  undertaking,  nor 
the  particular  inducements  for  fo  well-judged  a 
liberality  are  hinted  at.  The  following  remarks 
may  perhaps  tend  to  elucidate  this  tranfadtion. 

Petronilla,  filter  of  James  the  fecond  earl  of 
Ormond,  in  1340  married  Gilbert  Talbot,  an- 
ceftor  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury.  This  Gilbert  and 
his  fon  Richard  remarkably  fignalized  themfelves 
in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  ( t ) Richard  feeing  how 
open  and  defencelefs  Kilkenny  was  on  every  fide, 
and  willing  to  fhow  his  refpedt  for  his  uncle*  who 
a few  years  before  had  purchafed  it,  and  the  more 
to  attach  the  townfmen  to  the  family,  furrounded 
the  city  with  a ftrong  wall,  (u)  It  began  at  the 
earl’s  old  ftables,  not  far  from  the  caftle  gate,  and 
making  a femicircular  fweep,  or  nearly  fo,  ran 
acrofs  the  end  of  Coal  market,  and  took  in  the 
Francifcan  abbey  * the  Nore  fecured  it  to  the 
northward,  fo  that  the  new  town  was  quite  in- 
clofed. 

Thomas 

(.?)  A.  D.  1415.  Obiit  Rob.  Talbot  nobilrs,  qui  fuburbias 
Kiikenniac  muro  circumdedit.  Ex  Rot.  rurr.  Benningham. 

( t ) He  is  called  Richard  by  Burke,  Hibern.  Dominic, 
pag.  205,  and  not  Robert  as  by  Stanihurft.  Cambden  falls 
into  the  fame  miftake.  _ , 

(«)  Carte,  fupra.  The  wall  tnay  be  accurately  traced  in 
the  plan. 
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Thomas  earl  of  Lancafter  in  1408,  after  the 
feaft  of  St.  Hilary,  fummoned  a (w)  parliament 
to  Kilkenny,  in  order  to  have  a tallage  granted. 

(x)  A.  D.  1419.  The  citizens  were  granted 

tolls  for  murage,  pavage,  &c. 

In  1420,  the  clergy  of  (y)  Olfory  paid  a fubfidy 
of  2/.  os.  nd.  and  the  commons  of  Kilkenny 
18/.  $s.  11  d. 

During  the  unhappy  feuds  between  the  houfes 
of  York  and  Lancafter,  the  Ormond  family  fuffered 
very  feverely  j in  1462,  an  earl  of  this  houfe  Was 
executed  for  being  a Yorkift,  and  Kilkenny  was 
fliortly  after  taken  and  plundered  by  Defmond 
who  efpoufed  the  other  party. 

Tirlagh  O Brien  (z),  lord  of  Thomond  had,  in 
J499>  great  contefts  with  Sir  Piers  Butler  about 
preys  and  the  bounds  of  lands,  which  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  times  ended  in  a battle.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  marched  out  in  aid  of  the 
Butlers,  but  they  were  defeated  and  their  fovereign 
flain. 

Ware  under  the  year  1528,  mentions  a baron  of 
Kilkenny,  who  he  was  we  have  not  difcovered  ; 
the  great  palatines  granted  this  and  inferiour  dig- 
nities, but  they  were  barely  nominal,  conferring 
none  of  the  privileges  of  the  peerage. 

(a)  A.  D.  1 536,  the  lord  deputy  Grey  came  to 
Kilkenny,  and  the  next  day  the  parliament  fat 
there  j from  thence  it  adjourned  to  Cafhell. 

Piers 

(iu)  Annals,  fupra.  Appendix  VI.  where  libeity  is  allowed 
the  citizens  to  trade  with  the  rebels, 

(.v)  Appendix  VII. 

(y)  Cox. 

(z)  Cox,  pag.  195. 

(«)  Cox,  pag.  247. 
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Piers  or  Peter,  earl  of  Ormond,  who  died  the 
twenty-fixth  of  Augtlfi  1539,  married  Margaret 
Fitz  Gerald,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  a lady 
of  moil;  amiable  qualities  * this  noble  and  excellent 
pair  endeavoured  to  enrich  Kilkenny  by  introducing 
manufactures  into  it.  For  this  purpofe,  they 
brought  out  of  Flanders  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  artificers,  whom  they  employed  and 
encouraged  at  Kilkenny  (£),  in  working  tapefiry, 
diaper,  turkey  carpets,  cufhions,  &c.  fome  of  which, 
for  many  years,  remained  in  the  family  ; nor  is  it 
improbable,  but  that  the  tapefiry  at  prefent  in  the 
caftle  may  be  the  work  of  thofe  Flemings.  If  the 
ftory  of  Decius  is  theirs,  we  mull  conceive  very 
highly  of  their  ingenuity,  tafte  and  execution. 
But  the  times  were  too  unfettled,  and  the  nation 
not  civilized  enough  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
elegant  arts  and  works  of  fancy. 

( [c ) This  earl,  every  year  for  the  lafi  fortnight  in 
Lent,  retired  to  a chamber  in  St.  Canice’s  church- 
yard, called  ( d ) Paradife,  and  there  devoted  himfelf 
to  prayer  and  almfgiving,  and  returned  to  his  own 
houfe  on  Eafier  eve.  He  was  not  afhamed  of  the 
duties  of  religion  ; he  was  confcious  that  from  the 
practice  of  them  new  fplendour  was  derived  to  his 
family  and  high  rank. 

A.  D. 

(h)  Carte,  fupra.  Ware  fays,  the  earl  by  his  countefis’s 
advice  hired  and  placed  the  polymirary,  and  other  fkilful 
artificers  in  Kilkenny.  Annals  1539.  Polymira,  veftis  niultis 
variifque  coloribus  fiiis  et  liciis  contexta  et  variegata.  Da 
Cange  in  voce. 

(c)  Carte,  fupra. 

(d)  Atrium  ante  ecclefiam,  quod  nos,  Romana  confue- 
tudine,  Paradifum  dicimus.  Leo.  Marfic.  lib.  3.  cap.  26. 
apud  Lindenbrog.  Cod.  leg.  antiq.  et  D11  Cange  m voce. 
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A.  D.  1540-  Sir  William  Brereton,  marfhal  of 
Ireland,  died  at  Kilkenny,  as  Cox  tells  us. 

In  1552  00,  John  Bale,  the  celebrated  catalogue 
writer,  was  bifhop  of  OlTory  ; he  compofed  many 
religious  dramatic  pieces  ;.two  of  which,  a tragedy 
called  God’s  promifes,  and  a comedy,  intitled  the 
preaching  of  John  Baptift,  were  adted  by  young 
men  at  the  Market  crofs  in  Kilkenny,  on  a Sunday. 

Baron  Finglas,  reporting  the  Bate  of  Ireland  in 
his  breviate,  at  this  time,  bears  honourable  tefli- 
mony  of  the  cultivated  manners  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny  : “ The  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tippe- 
rary, fays  he,  wear  the  Englifh  habit,  and  keep  the 
Englifh  order  and  rule,  and  the  king’s  laws  were 
obeyed  here  within  thefe  fifty-one  years  ; and  there 
dwelled  divers  knights,  efquires  and  gentlemen, 
who  ufe  the  Englifh  habit.” 

The  Butlers  and  Defmonds,  offended  at  fome 
proceedings  of  the  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney  flew 
to  arms  in  1568,  and  committed  many  outrages. 
Sir  Peter  Carew  was  fent  to  oppofe  them,  which 
he  did  with  fuccefs,  and  pofleffed  himfelf  of  Kil- 
kenny. Fitzmaurice,  brother  to  Defmond,  invefted 
the  town,  but  the  fpirited  conduct  of  the  garrifon 
and  citizens  foon  obliged  him  to  withdraw  ; how- 
ever (f)y  in  refentment  he  plundered  the  fmaller 
towns  and  villages,  arid  particularly  robbed  old 
Fulco  Quiverford  (Comerford)  of  Callan  of  2000 /„ 
in  money,  plate,  houfhold  fluff,  corn  and  cattle ; 
Quiverford  had  been  fervant  to  three  earls  of 
Ormond. 

' , Rory 

(e)  Biographia  Britannica,  Article  Bale. 

(f)  Cox,  pag.  334. 
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Rory  Oge  O More,  in  1576,  made  his  fub- 
miflion  in  the  church  of  Kilkenny,  before  the  lord 
deputy  and  the  earl  of  Ormond. 

The  following  year  the  lord  deputy  (g)  held  a 
felTions  in  Kilkenny,  when  feveral  perfons,  both  of 
the  city  and  county,  were  difcovered  to  be  abettors 
of  Rory  Oge,  but  the  popith  juries  could  not  be 
induced  to  find  the  bills  of  indictment,  although 
the  parties  confelied  the  faCt ; they  were  therefore 
bound  in  recognizance  to  appear  in  the  caftle 
chamber  in  Dublin,  to  anfwer  the  contempt. 

Sir  William  Drury,  lord  prefident  of  Munfter, 
came  to  the  deputy  at  Kilkenny,  and  complained, 
that  Defmond  kept  together  an  unruly  rabble,  and 
being  fent  for,  refufed  to  attend  the  prefident. 
Defmond,  being  cited  before  the  deputy,  imme- 
diately appeared,  and  excufed  his  not  waiting  on 
the  prefident,  becaufe  he  was  his  inveterate  enemy. 
Thirty-fix  criminals  were  executed  in  Kilkenny 
this  year. 

In  1579,  Sir  William  Pelham,  lord  juftice,  made 
his  progrefs  towards  Munfter,  and  coming  to  Kil- 
kenny he  there  kept  feffions,  and  ordered  Edmond 
Mac  Nial  (A),  an  arch-traytor  and  other  malefactors 
to  be  executed-,  after  which  he  reconciled  the  earl  of 
Ormond  and  the  lord  of  Upper  Oifory,  each  giving 
bonds  for  the  reftitution  of  preys. 

Fynes  Moryfon,  writing  about  the  year  1588, 
fays ; “ Kilkenny,  giving  name  to  a county,  is  a 
pleafant  town,  the  chief  of  the  towns  within  land, 
memorable  for  the  civility  of  the  inhabitants,  for 

the 


( g ) Cox,  pag.  351. 

(A)  W are’s  Annals.  Cox,  pag.  360. 
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the  hufbandman’s  labour  and  the  pleafant  (/)  or- 
chards.” Cambden,  in  the  old  edition  of  1 590, 
repeats  part  of  this  account : “ Municipium  eft 
nitidum,  elegans,  copiofum,  et  inter  mediterranea 
hujus  infulas  facile  primum.  Dividitur  in  oppidum 
Hibernicum  et  Anglicum.”  What  he  fays  of  its 
name  from  St.  Canice,  of  the  Englifh  town  being 
conftr uded  by  Ralph,  the  third  earl  of  Chefter, 
and  its  caftle  by  the  Butlers,  are,  as  we  have 
feen,  affertions  without  proof  and  contradi&ed  by 
hiftory. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her 
reign,  A.  D.  1573,  granted  a charter  to  Kilkenny, 
which  as  it  atid  that  of  her  fucceffor  king  James  are 
in  the  hands  of  many  perfons,  I ftiall  but  touch  on. 

By  this  the  ftile  of  the  corporation  is, 

The  Sovereign,  Burgesses  and  Commonalty. 

All  their  antient  privileges  are  confirmed. 

They  may  have  a merchant  gild  and  other  gilds. 

The  burgeffes  are  permitted  to  difpofe  of  their 
tenements  or  alter  their  fituation. 

The  fovereign  took  cognizance  of  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  the  ( k ) provoft  prefided  in  the 
hundred  court,  and  tried  civil  actions. 

To  draw  a fword,  or  ikein,  (cuitellum)  in  a 
quarrel,  was  punifhable  by  the  fine  of  half  a mark. 

There  was  to  be  a pillory  (colliftrigium)  and 
tumbrel,  for  the  punifhment  of  offenders. 

The  burgeffes  were  exempted  from  military 
duty,  and  free  from  cuftoms  throughout  the  Queen’s 
dominions,  as  the  burgeffes  of  Glocefter  were. 

Thofe 

(0  The  account  of  the  city’s  eftate,  in  162S,  fully  con- 
firms this  faft. 

W This  will  explain  page  si,  before. 
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Thofe  who  fuffered  their  tenements  to  go  to 
decay  in  the  town,  were  to  be  diftrained  until  they 
rebuilt  or  repaired  them. 

A clerk  was  to  be  chofen  from  the  burgeffes ; 
he  was  to  receive  of  the  lord  of  Kilkenny  twenty 
Ihillings,  and  of  the  town  ten  fhillings.  The 
laudable  and  faithful  fervices  of  the  citizens,  and 
thofe  lately  performed  are  mentioned  as  juft  reafons 
for  particular  favours.  This  alludes  to  their  con- 
duct under  Sir  Peter  Carew  in  1568. 

They  were  to  have  a common  feal,  and  the 
fovereign  to  be  a juftice  of  peace,  coroner  and 
efcheator  in  the  town,  in  the  fame  ample  manner 
as  the  fovereign  of  Rolfpont,  or  New  Rofs. 

A.  D.  1594,  on  St.  George’s  day,  there  was 
a great  cavalcade  in  Kilkenny,  when  the  lords 
rode  in  their  places,  as  Cox  informs  us. 

A.  D.  1600.  The  earl  of  Ormond  forced  the 
great  rebel  Redmond  Burk  and  his  followers  into 
the  river  Nore,  where  feventy  of  them  were 
drowned,  and  particularly  John  Burk.  Redmond 
was  foon  after  taken  and  executed  (/)  at  Kilkenny. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Langton  was  appointed  by  the 
city  their  agent  to  folicit  a new  charter  in  Dublin, 
/ in  1608  *. 

The  charter  of  James  I.  was  made  in  [609. 
It  recites  that  Kilkenny  was  well  fituated  to  repel 
the  Irifh  rebels,  and  had  performed  eminent  fer- 
vices in  this  refpe<ft,  and  therefore  he  creates  it  a 
CITY  by  the  ftile  of  the 

Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  &c. 

The 

• t 

(/)  Cox,~pag.  433.  * Laffan’s  MSS. 
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The  Mayor  to  be  chofen  yearly,  on  the  Monday 
after  the  feaft  of  St.  John  the  baptift  ; and  Thomas 
Ley  to  be  firft  Mayor. 

The  Aldermen  not  to  exceed  eighteen,  and 
Robert  Rothe,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Rothe, 
Arthur  Shee, 

Richard  Ragged 
Elias  Shee, 

Thomas  Archer, 

Patrick  Archer,  , 

Luke  Shee, 

Edward  Rothe,  . 4jj  \ 

John  Rothe  Fltz  Pierce, 

Nicholas  Langton,  ; 

Edward  Shee, 

Walter  Lawlefs, 

Thomas  Ley,  ' * 

David  Rothe, 

Walter  Archer, 

Michael  Cowley, 

Thomas  Shee,  and 

William  Shee  to  be  the  firft  Aldermen,-  and 
Robert  Rothe  to  be  Recorder. 

The  burgefles  and  commons  of  Kilkenny  to  be 
accounted  as  citizens,  and  to  admit  others  to  their 
freedom. 

Two  citizens  to  be  ftieriffs,  Walter  Ryan  and 
Thomas  Pembrock,  the  firft  v thefe  to  be  annually 
chofen,  the  monday  next  after  Midfummer ; their 
eleftion  to  be  certified  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
they  to  hold  courts. 

Four  or  five  ferjeants  are  allowed,  and  a fword 
permitted  to  be  borne  before  the  mayor. 


The 
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The  mayor  and  recorder  may  have  deputies, 
.who  are  to  be  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  clerks  of 
the  market. 

Half  the  forfeitures  of  treafons  and  felonies  is 
given  to  the  city  ; they  were  allowed  three  fairs 
annually,  and  three  markets  weekly. 

The  gild  permitted  to  be  eflablifhed  in  Kilkenny 
receives  fome  illuftration  from  Mr.  Laffan’s  papers, 
from  whence  we  fhall  extradl  fome  curious  particu- 
lars ; previoufly  obferving,  that  gilds  or  fraternities 
were  very  early  eftablifhed  in  corporate  towns  for 
the  advantage  of  the  citizens.  They  were  to  pur- 
chafe  every  foreign  commodity  from  the  maker 
and  importer  at  an  under  rate,  and  their  own  they 
were  to  fell  at  the  high  eft  prices.  Each  perfon  was 
confined  to  his  own  trade,  and  heavy  penalties 
were  annexed  to  the  violation  of  thefe  rules.  The 
red  and  gild  books,  wherever  extant,  are  full  of 
thefe  impolitic  reftricftions  ■,  a few  infiances  may 
fuffice : 

1.  Whoever  fhall  buy  goods  for  foreign  merchants, 
or  employ  foreigners*  money  for  little  or  no  gain, 
fhall  be  fined  5/.  currency,  toties  quoties. 

2.  No  ftrange  merchant  to  open  any  ware  in  any 
houfe  within  the  franchifes,  under  pain  of  405. 

3.  No  inhabitant  or  freeman  to  receive  any  money 
beforehand,  to  buy  hides,  fells,  frize  mantles, 
or  wool,  under  the  penalty  of  3/. 

4.  A pewterer  of  Briftol  permitted,  on  paying 
five  (hillings,  to  fell  his  pewter  to  freemen  of 
Kilkenny,  he  having  made  the  gild  the  firft 
offer. 

5.  The  fame  to  a glafs-bottle  man. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  and  numberlefs  other  examples  fhew  us, 
what  narrow  views  men  then  entertained  of  traffic, 
and  how  imperfe&ly  the  principles  of  it  were  un- 
derftood.  Were  the  nobleft  rivers  confined  to  their 
native  ftreams,  and  precluded  from  admixture  with 
other  waters,  we  fhould  be  deprived  of  all  the 
ufeful  and  ornamental  advantages  attendant  on 
fuch  conjunctions.  In  like  manner  a free  and  difen- 
cumbered  commerce  carries  with  it  wealth  wherever 
it  flows,  but  clogged  with  reftri&ions,  is  of  little 
importance. 

Befides  the  foregoing,  the  (m)  gild  of  merchants 
had  monopolized  the  providing  for  funerals,  as 
appears  by  the  report  of  John  Gernon,  of  the  city 
of  Kilkenny,  alderman ; John  Archdekin  fenior, 
and  James  Roane  of  the  faid  city,  merchants,  and 
freemen  of  the  merchant-gild,  appointed  to  regu- 
late the  future  difpofal  of  the  wax  tapers,  black 
hangings,  and  hearfe  cloth  belonging  to  faid  gild. 

1.  They  find  that  in  former  times  when  the  gild 
wanted  wax,  two  of  the  body  were  nominated  by 
the  hall  to  aflefs  on  the  members,  as  equally  as 
they  could,  what  fums  were  neceflary;  two  col- 
lectors were  impowered  to  diflrain  defaulters  •,  the 
money,  when  levied,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchafe 
of  wax  for  the  ufe  of  the  gild. 

2.  One  or  two  of  the  gild  were  afligned  to  be 
keeper  or  keepers  of  the  tapers,  wax,  candlefticks, 
hearfe  cloth  and  hangings ; thefe  were  not  to  be 
given  out  without  the  confent  of  the  mafter,  or 
three  or  four  members  of  the  gild. 


im)  Apud  Laffan’s  MSS. 
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3.  That  at  the  funeral  of  every  alderman,  or 
mailer  of  the  gild,  there  was  fpent  ufually  three 
pounds  i the  fame  when  any  alderman’s  or  mailer’s 
wife  died ; on  every  freeman,  two  pounds  ten 
(hillings  ; what  was  expended  qver  and  above  was 
to  be  returned  in  wax,  and  payment  for  making 
the  tapers. 

4.  Whoever  got  the  tapers,  hearfe  cloth,  candle-^ 
flicks  or  hangings  were  to  leave  fufficient  pledges 
until  they  were  rellored,  and  payment  made  for 
the  tapers,  and  for  the  overplus  wax  confirmed. 

5.  From  fuch  as  were  not  free  of  the  gild,  the 
keepers  were  to  receive  fatisfadlion  for  tapers,  &c. 
as  in  their  difcretion  they  thought  fit ; a regular 
account  was  to  be  kept  j the  receipts  to  be  ftated 
thrice  annually,  and  three  pounds  per  centum  to 
be  deducted  for  making  faid  tapers. 

From  thefe  particulars  we  may  conclude,  that 
funeral  obfequies  were  performed  mpftly  in  the 
night.  It  was  certainly  the  practice  of  the  early  ( u ) 
Chriftians  to  prepare  entertainments  before  the  in- 
terment of  the  deceafed,  and  to  conduct  the  corpfe 
to  the  grave  with  wax  tapers  ; it  is  Hill  retained  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Bull-beating  was  a favourite  amufement  with 
pur  ancefiofs.  By  the  ( [0 ) red  book  of  Kilkenny 
we  are  informed,  that  in  that  city  was  a Lord  of 
Bull- ring.  There  are  ftatutes  for  lelfening  the 

expences 

(«)  Tranflata  eft  epifcoporum  manibus,  et  cervicem  feretro 
fubjicentibus,  cum  alii  pontifices  lampades  cereofque  prse- 
ferrent.  Hieron.  epili.  ad.  Euftach.  For  feafts  on  thofe  occa- 
fions,  lee  Auguftin.  de  luxur.  et  avar.  cap.  6.  Ambros.  de 
jejun.  cap.  17.  They  carried  tapers  in  the  day  ; moles  ce- 
reorum,  Idle  1'ulgente,  accendi.  Hieron.  advers.  Vigilant. 

(0)  Laffan’s  MbS> 
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expences  of  his  banquet,  and  an  order  for  John 
Fitz  Lewis  to  pay  thirteen  pounds  on  being  dif- 
charged  from  this  office.  He  was  afterwards  called 
the  mayor  of  bull-ring.  The  direction  of  this  fport 
was,  in  moft  confiderable  towns,  committed  to  the 
care  of  fome  reputable  batchelor,  who  was  able  to 
contribute  to  the  expences  attendant  on  it;  the 
gild  in  Kilkenny  fupplied  the  reft;  a certain  furn 
was  allowed  for  his  banquet,  and  he  had  his  fheriffs ; 
his  election  was  annual  by  the  citizens,  and  during 
his  office  he  was  Guardian  of  the  batchelors,  and 
on  their  marriage  was  entertained  by  them,  fo  that 
he  paffied  his  time  in  feftivity  and  good  cheat.  As 
commerce  and  manufadtures  increafed,  this  amufe- 
ment  was  difcontinued  ; time  became  too  valuable 
to  be  wafted  on  fuch  paftimes,  and  after  the  revo- 
lution,  they  ceafed  every  where. 

In  1601,  Kilkenny  ( p ) was  the  refidence  of  the 
lord  prefident  Mountjoy.  On  ( q ) the  acceffion  of 
the  elder  James,  the  Roman  catholics  rofe  every 
where,  and  endeavoured  to  fhake  off  thofe  coercive 
laws  with  which  parliament  had  thought  proper  to 
(hackle  them  (r).  In  1603,  the  religious  of  this 
communion  were  not  lefs  precipitate  and  violent  in 
Kilkenny  than  their  brethren  in  other  places.  Ed- 
mond Raughter,  a Dominican,  headed  a fedition 
in  that  city  ; broke  open  the  Black  Abbey,  which 

had 

(p)  Cox,  pag.  442. 

(q)  Secuto  veluti  interregno  per  mortem  Elizabeths,  curn 
BOndum  iatis  conftaret  de  iuccefl'oris  mente  quoad  religionenr, 
nonnullse  civitates  et  oppida,  quad  poftliminio,  vendicant 
ecclelias  ufui  catholico.  Et  in  his  Canicopolitani  monafterium 
ordinis  Prsdicatorum  e tribunali  reftituunt  in  facrarium. 
Quo  eorum  fadto,  ordines  regni  offenduntur,  eofque  perte? 
quuntur.  Analeft.  <ie  reb.  Hib.  pag.  527* 

(r)  Cox.  pag.  17. 
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had  for  fome  time  been  ufed  as  a court-houfe ; 
pulled  down  the  feats,  eredted  tin  altar,  forced 
the -keys  of  his  houfe  from  one  Mr.  Bifhop,  who 
lived  in  part  of  the  abbey,  and  gave  poffeliion  of 
the  whole  to  the  friars  ; though  by  aft  of  parliament 
it  was  turned  to  a lay-fee,  and  by  legal  convey- 
ances became  the  property  of  other, men  ; but  thofe 
dihurbances  were  foon  quelled  by  the  activity  of 
lord  Mountjoy,  who  writ  the  following  letter  to  the 
chief  magihrate  of  Kilkenny.  It  is  preferved  in 
Fynes  Moryfon. 

“To  the  Sovereign  of  Kilkenny.” 

“ After  my  hearty  commendations  ; 1 have  re- 
ceived your  letters  of  the  25th  and  26th  of  this 
month,  and  am  glad  to  underhand  thereby,  that 
you  are  fomewhat  conformable  to  my  directions ; 
being  willing  to  have  caufe  to  interpret  your  adtions 
to  the  belt.  But  though  I mean  not  to  fearch  into 
your  confciences,  yet  I mutt  needs  take  knowledge 
of  the  publick  breach  of  his  majelty’s  laws  *,  and 
whereas  you  let  me  underhand,  that  the  inhabitants 
are  willing  to  withdraw  themfeives  for  their  fpirkual 
exercife  to  privity,  contented  only  with  the  ufe  of  the 
Minors  (the  Francifcan)  abbey : Thatbeing  a publick 
place,  I cannot  but  take  notice  thereof,  and  marvel 
how  you  dare  prefume  to  difpofe  at  your  pleafure  of 
the  abbey,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  his  majehy  ; 
and  therefore  again  charge  you  upon  your  allegiance 
to  forbear  any  publick  exercife  of  that  religion,  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  of  this  realm ; and  fully  to 
reform  thefe  diforders,  according  to  my  directions, 
upon  your  extreme  peril. 

From  Dublin,  this  27  th  of  April,  1603.” 
Vol.  IT.  E e The 
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The  CO  Rent  charge  of  the  antient  common  revenue 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  by  the  year. 

A.  D.  ihaB. 

/.  5.  d. 


Mr.  Richard  Lawlefs,  for  the  room  over 
the  High  Town  gate,  three  (hillings 
Irifh  - - - ° 3 ° 

The  cattle  over  the  Freren  (P'riars)  gate  o i B 
Edmond  Archer,  for  the  vault  over  Kii- 
• berry  tower  - - o o 8 

Robert  Archer,  for  the  rooms  over  St. 

James’s  gate  - - ° l3  4 

Mr.  David  Roth,  for  the  rooms  over 

Walkin’s  gate  - o o 8 

Mr.  Richard  Roth  for  the  rooms  over  St, 


Patrick’s  gate 

Mr.  William  Shee,  for  the  cattle  near 
Cattle  gate 

James  Brinn,  for  the  rooms  over  the  Eatt 
gate  of  St.  John’s 

Mr.  Michael  Archer,  for  two  bayes  near 
the  faid  Eatt  gate 

Edmond  Loghnan’s  afligns  for  two  bayes 
there 

Walter  Cantwell,  aflignee  to  Stephen 
Daniel,  for  four  bayes 

John  Shee,  for  four  bayes 

Walter  Ryan’s  alTigns,  for  two  bayes 
there 


O IO  o 
o 6 8 

004 
050 
050 
o 10  o 

OIOO 

O 3 0 


The 


(s)  LafFan's  MSS.  This  curious  document  will  point  out 
the  extent  of  the  city  at  this  time,  and  thefuuation  of  many 
buildings  now  no  more. 
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The  incroachment  upon  the  town  ditch  at  St.  John's, 
and  the  rent  due  for  the  fame. 

/.  s.  d. 

Robert  Coiirfey’s  aftigfis,  for  an  in- 
croachment upon  the  town  ditch  in  his 
garden  - - 02  o 

Walter  Leix,  for  ditto  - o o 8 

Mr.  Michael  Cowley,  for  a houfe,  late 

Edmond  Daniel’s  - - o 1 1 o 

Walter  Leix,  for  a flip  over  the  water  near 

his  houfe  - - 030 

The  heirs  of  Edmond  Grace,  for  a houfe 

in  St.  John’s  flreet  - - 196 

Robert  Langton’s  afligns,  for  a houfe  1 4 o 

Michael  Archer,  for  the  rooms  over  St. 

John’s  caftle  - - 050 

Patrick  Shee,  for  the  rooms  over  St. 

John’s  flip  - - o o 4 

Peter  Roth  Fitz  John,  for  a houfe  and 
garden  near  the  great  orchard  in  the 
Eaft  fide  thereof  - o 2 o 

Mr.  Patrick  Archer,  for  the  kill-houfe  and 

, 1 

garden  by  the  Caftle  gate  - 020 

Peirce  Archer,  for  the  corner  lioufe  at 

Caftle  ftreet  - - 040 

The  Paid  Peirce  for  the  next  houfe  to  the 

fame  - - - 120 

Henry  Archer  for  a houfe  at  Crocker’s 

crofs  - - 040 

Mic.  Archer,  affignee  to  John  Brenan, 
for  four  cooples,  parcel  of  David  Pern- 
brock’s  farm  in  Walkin  ftreet  - o 17  o 
Beale  Barkly,  for  a meftuage  north  fide 

Walkin  ftreet  - - 080 

E e 2 Patrick 
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Patrick  Sy  chan,  his  afligns,for  four  cooplcs 
John  Deneagh,  his  afligns,  for  a coople 
William  Fitz  Thomas,  his  afligns,  for  two 
cooples 

Tho.  St.  Leger,  aflignee  to  Walter  Rag- 
get,  for  four  cooples 
Kate  Fitzharries  afligns,  for  two  cooples 
Richard  Roth,  for  two  cooples 
Thomas  Archer’s  afligns,  for  a mefluage 
in  Walkin  ftreet 

Walter  Cantwell,  for  Geoffry  Roth’s  houfe 
William  Kelly,  for  a fliop  under  the 
Tholfel; 

John  Hacket,  for  a ftone  houfe  at  the 
entry  of  St.  James’s  ftreet 
Edward  Cleer,  for  a mefluage  at  the 
Arkwelf 

Peter  Shee,  for  the  corner  fhop 
James  Shee’s  afligns,  for  the  flip  at  John 
Barry’s  new  houfe 

Thomas  Archer’s  afligns,  for  land  at  the 
north  end  of  the  old  1 holfel 
Richard  Roth,  for  the  rooms  over  the 
flip  in  his  houfe 

William  Shee,  for  his  houfe  in  Low  lane 
Richard  Brophy’s  afligns,  for  a mefluage 
near  Jenkin’s  mill 

To  the  mafter  and  company  of  fhoe- 
makers,  for  licence  for  tanning 
Patrick  Archer,  for  half  the  tythes  of 
Querryboy 

Thomas  Archer,  for  half  the  tythes  of 
Querryboy 


/.  s.  I 
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Richai  d T roy , for  a garden  near  the  Green  026 
Thomas  Archer's  afligns,  for  the  Standart 

Garden  - - 014 

Walter  Shee,  for  Downing’s  Inch  030 

Michael  Marfhall,  for  a garden  at  the  Lake  020 
James  Archer,  for  a garden  at  Mill  ttreet  o r o 
John  Byrn's  afligns,  for  an  acre  of  land  020 
Patrick  Synnott,  for  Gibb’s  Inch  o 1 o 

John  Roth  Fitz  Edward,  for  four  acres 

of  land  near  Loughboy  - - o 1 7 o 

Thomas  Ley’s  afligns,  for  the  North  cattle 

at  the  Magdalens  * 0140 

Thomas  Archer’s  afligns,  for  the  next 

houfe  to  the  faid  cattle  . - o n o 

Edward  Roth’s  afligns,  for  a houfe  next 
the  fame,  a parcel  of  the  town  ditch, 
and  an  acre  of  land  - 080 

John  Cullen,  for  a houfe  and  acre  of  land, 
rent  free  during  his  life 

Edmond  Tehan,  for  the  next  houfe  040 
Edward  Langton’s  afligns,  for  a void 

place  near  the  Poor-houfe  - 020 

Adam  Shee’s  afligns,  for  a void  room 

near  the  Poor-houfe  - 050 

Thomas  Ley’s  afligns,  for  a houfe  and 

land  near  the  fame  * 050 

Walter  Cleer  and  James  Cleer’s  children, 

for  a houfe  and  land  - 0160 

David  Mery,  for  a mefluage  and  land  in 

the  Magdalens  - - 0134 

Patrick  Morres,  for  a mefluage  and  land 

where  Patrick  Lannon  dwelt  - 104. 

Lucas  Shee’s  afligns,  for  the  next  mefluage  o 16  o 

Edwaid 
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/. 

s. 
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Edward  Shee’s  afligns,  for  a meffuage 

Kh  ' 

next  the  Port,  ami  for  land 

0 

1 1 

8 

Lucas  Shee’s  afligns,  for  the  Black  caftle 

of  the  Magdalens 

0 

18 

4 

Edward  Shee’s  afligns,  for  the  next  farm, 

formerly  Seix’s 

O 

8 

0 

Gillopatrick  Sychan,  for  the  next  houfe 

■ 

and  land 

Q 

12 

Q 

Nicholas  Langton,  for  the  next  farm  and 

land 

0 

IO 

O 

Patrick  Gormell’s  afligns,  for  a meffuage 

and  land 

0 

IO 

Q 

Patrick  Fitz  James’s  afligns,  for  Patrick 

Mery  and  William  Reardon’s  meffuage 

0 

7 

8 

Edward  Langton’s  afligns,  for  two  acres 

of  the  Magdalen’s  land 

0 

3 

0 

Nicholas  Langton,  for  Ann  Walfh’s  mef- 

fuage 

0 

8 

0 

Patrick  Synnot,  for  the  fhop  under  the 

Qld  thoifel 

0 

IO 

0 

Afligns  of  Patrick  Murphy  and  John 

Archer,  for  licence  for  tanning 

0 

6 

8 

Richard  Roth,  for  licence  for  tanning 

0 

1 

4 

James  Shee,  for  licence  for  tanning 

0 

1 

4 

Jafper  Shee’s  afligns,  for  a garden  near 

the  houfe  ' 1 • - 

0 

5 

0 

The  bailiff,  receiver  of  the  revenues 
belonging  to  St.  John’s  Abbey, 

1 his  charge. 

James  Langton’s  heirs,  for  a meffuage 

near  St.  John’s  bridge  - 0160 

Heirs 
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Heirs  of  Walter  Daniel,  for  the  next 

houfe  and  garden  - 0160 

James  Shee,  for  the  next  houfe  and  garden  016  Q> 
Executors  of  Pat.  Fitz  James,  for  the  next 

houfe  and  garden  - - 0134 

Walter  Shee,  for  two  me  (Triages  and  two 

gardens  there  - - 1 5 4 

Tho.  Shee  Fitz  Edmond,  Tor  next  houfe 
and  garden  at  Tomyn  hill  - o ip  o 
John  Hoen,  for  a houfe  next  the  hofpital, 
and  garden  of  the  common,  without 
St.  John’s  gate  - - 168 

Edmond  Ryan,  for  the  prior’s  chambers  020 
Peirce  Roth  Fitz  Edward,  for  the  vault, 

the  great  kitchen  and  garden  - 068 

Nicholas  Aftekin,  for  two  chambers  in  the 
cloyfter  of  St.  John’s,  and  an  orchard 
near  the  cloy  Re r - - 100 

Nicholas  Wall’s  afligns,  for  Sir  David’s 

orchard  - - o 18  o 

William  Shee,  for  a houfe  in  John  ftreet, 

formerly  David  Kearney’s  - 2 io  o 

Walter  Cleer,  for  the  cart  gate,  caftle, 

and  out  hall  in  St.  John’s  cloyfter  020 
Pat.  Fitz  James’s  afligns,  for  two  mef- 

fuages  next  the  hofpital  - 000 

George  Langton’s  afligns,  for  the  bake- 
houfe  at  St.  John’s  and  the  Prior’s 
fires  - ' - 020 

The  faid  afligns,  for  the  chapter-houfe 

within  the  cloyfter  - - o 7 o 

The 
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The  rooms  from  the  entry  of  St.  John’s  Abbey 
towards  the  outer  St.  John’s  gate. 

1.  s.  cl. 

John  Hoen,  for  the  corner  fhop  near  the 

entry,  and  four  other  cooples  - o io  o 
Wat.  Cantwell,  aflignee  to  Stephen  Da- 
niel, for  four  bayes  there  - P io  o 

Edmond  Laghnan,  for  two  bayes  there  050 
Walter  Ryan,  aflignee,  for  two  bayes  there  o 3 6 

Michael  Archer,  for  three  cooples  050 

Wat.  Cantwell,  for  a houfe,  turret  and 

clofe  in  St  John’s  ftreet  - o 13  4 

» 

The  fputh  fide  of  the  Abbey. 

Afligns  of  James  Birne,  for  a houfe  and 

garden  - - 168 

Edmond  Ryan,  for  a houfe  - 0134 

Nicholas  Attekin,  for  his  houfe  in  St.John’s  o 1 o 
Afligns  of  Patrick  Fitz  James,  for  a mef- 

fuage  - - o 16  o 

Simon  Seix,  for  a mefluage  and  garden  o 16  o 
Thomas  Shee,  aflignee  of  Sir  Richard 

Shee,  for  a houfe  in  St.  John  ftreet  zoo 

Houfes  in  the  High  Town. 

Thomas  Ley’s  afligns,  for  a houfe  near 

the  Old  tholfel  * - 060 

Thomas  St.  Leger’s  executors,  for  his 

houfe  - - . o 12  o 

James  Archer  Fitz  Martin,  for  his  houfe  070 
Edmond  Ryan,  for  the  Prior’s  orchard  160 
George  Shee,  for  the  upper  orchard  014  o 

The 
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The  gardens  beginning  at  St.  Michael’s  gate,  and 
thence  to  JTomyn’s  hill  round  to  St.  John’s  gate. 


/. 
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d. 

Robert  Shee,  for  the  clover  houfe  and 

garden 

0 

6 

8 

Walter  Cleer,  for  the  great  croft 

0 

13 

8 

Pat.  Morchan’s  afligns,  for  a garden  north 

of  the  fame 

0 

4 

0 

Geoffry  Roth’s  afligns,  for  a garden 

0 

16 

0 

Edm.  Ryan,  for  a garden  at  Tomynhill 

0 

4 

0 

Pat.  Morchan’s  afligns,  for  two  gardens 

0 

4 

0 

John  Seix,  for  the  corner  garden  in  the 

S.  W.  end  of  St.  John’s  gate 

0 

6 

8 

George  Comerford’s  afligns,  for  the  corner 

0 

1 

Q 

Nic.  Aftekin,  for  a garden  called  Syrman’s 

hayes 

0 

16 

O 

The  quarter  South  the  way  leading 

from  St.  John’s  gate  to  the  Green. 

Nicholas  Loghnan’s  afligns,  for  a garden 

0 

2 

8 

Owner  Me.  Donaghoe’s  afligns,  for  a 

garden  7 

0 

6 

8 

Patrick  Mory,  for  David  Kearney’s  garden 

0 

2 

0 

John  Roth  Fitz  John,  for  a garden 

0 

3 

8 

From  the  Magdalen’s  to  St.  John’s  gate. 

Tho.  Ley’s  afligns,  for  the  Magdalen’s 

mills 

6 

0 

0 

•Rich.  Langton,  for  a garden  befide  the 

mills 

0 

3 

0 

The  infirmary  garden,  being  1 35.  4 d. 
allowed  by  the  corporation  to  the  hof- 
pital,  Richard  Troy  tenant  - 080 

Pat, 
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Pat.Morchan’s  afligns,  for  the  next  garden  028 
Edmond  Archer,  for  three  gardens  in  the 

High  hayes  - - o 13  o 

Said  Edmond,  for  Sinnett’s  church  yard, 

garden  and  croft  , - - 060 

Henry  Shee’s  afligns,  for  two  gardens  090 
Edward  Cleer,  for  a garden  at  the  Black 

mill  - - 040 

Walter  Daniel,  for  a garden  - 048 

Richard  Lawlefs,  for  the  fweet  pond  040 

Chriftopher  Shee,  for  the  Prior’s  meadow  080 
Edm.  Archer,  for  the  third  part  of  the 

demefne  of  St.  John  - 200 

Robert  Cleer,  for  a quarter  of  faid  demefne  100 
William  Shee,  for  a third  of  the  demefnes  200 
Geo.  Langton’s  afligns,  for  the  Prior’s 
wood,  Roafhferian,  Bannaghcarragh 
and  the  cherry  croft  » 1 1 2 o 

James  Kivan,  for  the  parfon’s  manfe  land 

of  Comer  - - 0134 

Michael  Cowley,  for  his  third  part  of 

Brownftown  - - 300 

Michael  Ragget,  for  two  acres  of  land 

at  Ardlkreddan  - - 080 

Mr.  David  Roth,  for  three  parts  of  Drake- 

land  - - 900 

John  Roth  Fitz  Edward,  for  the  fourth 

part  of  Drakeland  - 300 

David  Roth,  for  the  round  meadow  040 
Richard  Cleer,  for  a meadow  befides 

Robert’s  hill  - - 028 

&imon  Whyte’s  afligns,  for  the  lands  of 

Tromer,  county  Wexford  - o 14  o 

Walter 
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Walter  Talbot,  for  the  lands  of  Brittas, 

Poking  alias  Melring,  Ballygarum, 
and  five  acres  in  Bally fampfon  1416  $ 

Nicholas  Roth’s  afligns,  for  a melfuage 

in  Rofs  - - 014 

James  Fitzharrie's,  for  the  parfonage  of 

Rofs  - - zo  o o 

Marcus  Shee,  for  land  in  Cotterell’s  boly  400 
Patrick  Murphy,  for  the  parfon’s  part  of 

Moycully  - - 40a 

Thomas  Garrett,  for  the  parfon’s  part  of 

the  manfe  land  of  Skirk  - o 13  o 

John  Dooly  and  Robert  Murphy,  for  the 

manfe  land  of  Jerpoint  - 2134 

George  St.  Leger,  for  the  parfon’s  part 

of  the  manfe  land  of  Tabbrit  - 13  o a 

Edward  Langton’s  afligns,  for  the  Levy- 

acre  - - 1 o p> 

Robert  Hacket,  for  a garden  near  St. 

John’s  gate  - - o 1 S 

Cou r fey’s  heirs,  for  the  houfe  next  the  end 

of  St.  John’s  bridge  - -040 

John  Bafkerville,  for  the  parfonage  of 
* Skirk,  except  manfe  land  - 22  3 4 

David  Roth,  for  Rathleigh  - 168 

John  Kivan,  for  the  manfe  land  of  Dun- 
■ fart  - - o 6 8 

John  Seix,  for  the  parfonage  of  Jenkins- 

town  - - 368 

Richard  Langton,  for  a part  of  the  de- 

mefnes  - - o 16  o 

1 , • I • ? • ** 
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The  charge  of  the  Fryer-bailiff  for  Michaelmas 
1633,  and  Eafter  1634,  Robert  Shee,  Efq; 
mayor,  Edmond  Me.  Ireyne,  bailiff,  beginning 
at  the  Black  freren  gate,  and  about  the  precindt 
of  the  Black  fryars. 

/.  s.  d. 

Patrick  Murphy,  for  the  orchard  near  the 

Black  freren  gate  - - 068 

Henry  Maynwaring,  for  the  room  in  the 
north  fide  of  the  Black  freren  fteeple, 
and  the  upper  rooms  of  the  fteeple  034 
Ditto,  for  the  houfe  called  the  king’s 
chamber,  the  cloyfter,  the  kill-houfe. 

Sir  Richard  Cantwell’s  chamber,  &c.  244 
Ditto,  for  the  room  near  the  chop-houfe  030 
Edward  Clinton’s  afligns  to  Mr.  Lucas 
Shee,  for  an  orchard  within  the  Freren, 
and  a mejfuage  and  garden  in  the  old 
Freren  if reet  - - o 17  Q 

Ditto,  affignee  to  Anne  Walfh,  for  a houfe 

and  garden  in  the  Freren  ftreet  - o 13  4 

Pat.  Dowly,  for  a meffuage,  garden  and 

orchard  near  the  wall  - o 12  o 

Richard  Roth,  four  bayes  of  a houfe,  eaft 

fide  of  Freren  ftreet  - o 16  o 

Peter  Roth,  for  the  kill-houfe  and  garden 

near  the  choir  - - O 1 6 8 

Edward  Clinton,  for  the  two  next  houfes  080 

The  inner  Freren  ftreet. 

John  Loghnan,  for  his  houfe  - 1 1 o 

John  Loghnan,  for  the  houfe  next  the 

bridge  - - o 10  o 

lames  Dobbin,  for  his  houfe  - 060 

Peter 
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Peter  Roth,  for  a room  in  Freren  ftreet 
and  moiety  of  the  garden  at  Black 
freren  gate  - - o io  o 

Edmond  Treny,  for  a houfe,  Inner  Freren 

ftreet  - - 080 

Oliver  Roth,  for  half  an  orchard  and  half 

a meffuage  there  - - o 13  o 

Robert  Roth,  for  the  fame  - o 1 3 o 

Patrick  Gaffney,  for  half  a meffuage 

S.  fide  of  Freren  ftreet  - 1 o o 

Peter  Roth,  for  a houfe  and  garden  there  013  o 
Mic.  Power,  for  a houfe  on  the  north  fide  o 14  o 
John  Hoen  Fitz  Robert,  for  a houfe  and 

garden  next  to  Troy’s  gate  - o io  o 
Redmond  Savadge,  for  the  corner  houfe 

before  Troy’s  gate  - 080 

William  Kelly,  for  a houfe  fouth  fide  100 
Robert  Murphy,  for  two  meffuages  next 

the  fame  - 100 

Pat.  Gaffney,  for  a houfe  and  garden  near 

the  High  Town  gate  - 0130 

Within  the  High  Town  gate. 

Walter  Shee,  for  the  houfe  next  the  High 

Town  gate  on  the  weft  fide  - 080 

Richard  Lawlefs,  his  houfe  - 060 

Jenkin  Roth,  for  a houfe  in  a lane  leading 

to  the  Gray  Friars  - 074 

Patrick  Gaffney,  for  a meffuage  054 

Peter  Roth,  for  a void  room  in  the  Gray 

Freren  park  - - 0134 

Richard  Roth,  for  a chamber  and  void 
room  in  the  cloifter  there 


1 


o 
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Peter  Roth,  for  the  kill-houfe  and  mef- 

/. 

s. 

a. 

fuage  next  the  choir 

O 

16 

o 

Patrick  Murphy,  for  a houfe  in  the  Gray 

Freren  park  - 

r 

2 

8 

Patrick  Murphy,  for  a ftone  houfe  near 

the  Freren  gate 

o 

*7 

4 

Robert  Archer,  for  the  rooms  over  the 

chapter  houfe,  fteeple  and  body  of  the 

abbey  there 

o 

3 

4 

Margaret  Murphy,  for  the  Gray  Freren 

park 

i 

G 

o 

Henry  Archer,  for  a houfe  and  orchard 

W.  St.  Francis’s  wall 

i 

o 

o 

Richard  Savadge,  his  houfe 

o 

3 

o 

George  Shee,  his  houfe 

0 

1 8 

4 

Thomas  Ley,  for  the  houfe  and  flip  near 

the  New  Quay 

o 

6 

8 

Robert  Archer,  for  a houfe  and  garden  N 

of  St.  James’s  ftreet 

o 

12 

o 

Thomas  Shee  Fitz  Michael,  for  a houfe 

at  the  Market  Crofs 

o 

6 

8 

David  Roth,  for  two  houfes  near  our 

Lady’s  churchyard  ilile 

o 

I 

8 

Joan  Power,  for  a houfe  and  garden  in 

Bowce’s  lane 

o 

6 

8 

William  Archer,  for  a houfe  at  Crocker’s 

crofs,  weft  of  Patrick  ftreet 

o 

6 

o 

Heirs  of  Lettice  Walfh,  for  a houfe  E.  fide 

of  Patrick  ftreet 

o 

6 

o 

Richard  Fitz  Nicholas,  for  a melfuage 

o 

io 

o 

Thomas  Ragget,  for  a melfuage  there 

Q 

8 

o 

Gardens 
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Gardens  and  Outlands. 

/.  s.  d . 

George  Shee,  for  a parcel  of  land  called 

Bifhop’s  lane  - - 080 

Said  Shee,  for  a garden  called  Hay  hill  040 
Peter  Roth,  for  the  Gray  Freren  Inches  2,  13  o 
Peter  Roth  Fitz  Edward,  for  gardens  near 

Black  Freren  gate  - 068 

Said  Roth,  for  two  or  three  gardens  a 7 0 

Henry  Maynwaring,  for  a garden  at 

Killberry  tower  - - 0160 

Sir  Cyprian  Horsfall,  for  a parcel  of 

meadow  near  St.  Canice’s  well  060 

Edmond  Grace’s  afligns,  for  a garden, 

corner  St.  Roch’s  churchyard  o 6 8 

Robert  Murphy,  aflignee  to  Thomas  Geat, 

for  a garden  - - 010 

Peter  Roth,  alfignee  to  William  Roth, 

for  a garden  - - 068 

Daniel  Martin,  alfignee  to  Clement  Shee, 

for  a garden  - - 040 

Phillip  Roth,  for  a garden  there  - 068 

.Walter  Ryan’s  afligns,  for  three  acres  of 

furze  at  the  Booths  - 070 

John  Hoyne,  for  two  acres  of  land  and 

two  acres  of  meadow  at  Kildrifle  046 
Richard  Roth,  for  a meadow  at  Coulrifh  016 
John  Shee,  for  Farren- brock,  Chepple 

and  Lifnafunfy  - - 1 3 6 8 

Robert  Shee,  for  the  moiety  of  Ardragh  1 o o 
Henry  Archer,  for  the  moiety  - 100 

James  Shortal,  for  Ballynolan  - 0100 

Robert  Shee,  for  two  acres  of  meadow 

at  Aldernwood  - ~ 010 
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l.  s.  d. 

James  Aftekin,  for  two  acres  of  meadow 

at  Coolboycan  - - 040 

Richard  Roth,  for  an  acre  of  wood  and 

certain  lands  at  Keatingrtown  o o 10 

The  rent  iffuing  out  of  Boothftown  018  4 

Nicholas  Aftekin,  for  a meadow  at  Coolis- 

hill  - * 054 

ik 

The  total  of  the  City’s  annual  revenue  £.231  17  n 


SECT.  IV. 

IN  1619,  bifhop  Wheeler  prefented  a Hate  of 
the  bifhoprick  of  OfTory  to  the  king,  in  which  he 
fets  forth,  that  the  manor  and  lordfhip  of  Kilkenny 
was  before  and  at  the  conqueft  belonging  to  the 
bilhops  of  Offory,  with  large  liberties  both  of 
freedoms  and  other  privileges  thereunto  belonging, 
all  which  in  the  ficknefs  of  the  late  bilhop  were  by 
a new  charter  granted  unto  Kilkenny  (whereby  it 
was  incorporated  a city)  united  and  made  of  the 
county  of  the  faid  city,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
prefent  and  future  bifhops  (a). 

In  1 636,  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth,  afterwards 
earl  of  Strafford,  vifited  Kilkenny,  when  ( b ) the 
mayor  of  the  city  thus  addreffed  him : 

“ Right  noble  Lord, 

The  general  applaufe  of  heaven,  the  joyful  ac- 
clamations of  Ireland,  and  pleafant  paftimes  of  the 

multitudes 


(«)  Ware’s  MSS.  voi.  75, 


(b)  Laffan’s  MSS. 
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multitudes  of  Kilkenny,  the  true  antient  feat  of 
Englifh  warriors,  loyal  always  to  their  kings  and 
crowns,  fuit  with  the  dignity  of  you  her  renowned 
viceroy,  lord  Thomas  Wentworth.  Be  pleafed 
then  amidd  your  triumphs,  to  vouchfafe  her  and 
me  leave  to  feed  our  unfatisfied  eyes  with  the 
longed-for  afpeCt  of  Ireland’s  parent,  protector  and 
reliever  ; to  run  this  day  upon  fome  of  the  pleafing 
effects  of  your  government,  with  admiration  of 
thofe  natural  and  intellectual  parts  of  yours,  which 
like  fo  many  ftars  in  conjunction,  with  the  glorious 
fun  of  England,  fit  indritments  and  fortunate 
organs ! to  illuminate  with  their  influences  the 
breath  of  a faithful  people. 

Witnefs  your  witdom,  prompt  to  overflip  no 
way,  no  means  to  reform  the  abufes,  root  out  the 
vices  and  remove  the  annoyances ; witnefs  your 
indudry,  watchful  not  only  of  the  common,  but 
of  the  private  welfare  of  each  deferving  fubjcdt. 
His  majedy  bellowing  you  on  us  as  a good,  necef- 
fary  for  all ; and  arming  your  defigns  with  fuch 
means,  as  bell  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ellates  in  fecurity,  againfl  all  wrongful  intruders. 
The  king  of  kings  intruding  into  your  hands,  for 
our  behoof,  the  heart  and  bounty  of  the  great 
Charles,  to  increafe  more  the  flourifhing  date  of 
this  kingdom,  in  drength?  wealth  and  civility. 

Thefe  were  the  fcope  of  fo  many  wholcfome 
laws  and  ftatutes,  voted  in  the  lad  parliament ; of 
fo  many  provifions  of  date,  regulating  the  difor- 
ders  of  human  fociety,  daily  ifluing  from  your 
Solomon-like  prefcience ; in  which  and  by  which, 
we,  in  this  your  garden  of  Ireland,  fmell  the  gracious 

Vol.  II.  F f flowers 
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flowers  of  your  government,  enjoy  the  felicity  of 
your  plantations,  and  feed  our  hearts  with  the 
iatiety  of  prefent,  and  hope  of  future  improve- 
ment •,  fo  that  no  place,  no  degree,  no  fex  over  all 
this  pleafant  paradife,  but  is  partaker  of  your  com- 
fortable influence  •,  even  thofe  choaked  up  in  the 
midft  of  the  darkeft  prifons,  acknowledge  the  fun- 
fhine  of  your  provident  care,  and  receiving  new 
life  and  relief  from  your  hands,  cry  out — Long 
live  our  life,  our  relief,  noble  Wentworth! — 

The  widows  and  orphans  oppreffed  find  you  a 
propitious  patron  ; the  nobility,  a mtrrour  of  honour 
and  worth  ; the  warlike,  a town  of  arms,  and 
flower  of  martial  difeipline  ; the  ecclefiaflical  dig- 
nitaries, their  reformer,  their  advancer;  and  all 
acknowledge  you  to  be  the  true  receptacle  of  virtue, 
and  other  the  beft  attributes  of  perfe&ion. 

To  abbreviate  my  difeourfe,  left  offenfive  to 
your  much  honoured  ears,  deign  me  the  favour, 
that  while  the  fuffrages  of  fo  many  provinces  and 
cities  the  acclamations  of  the  common  people ; 
the  general  applaufe  of  Ireland,  and  approbation 
of  your  gracious  leige  and  fovereign  fo  concentric 
meet  with  the  celebration  of  thofe  your  matchlefs 
endowments,  I may,  right  honourable,  revolve 
Into  our  firft  principles  of  your  honour  and  worth, 
and  riling  on  the  wings  of  adorned  eloquence,  to 
force  to  the  mount  and  zenith  of  your  beft  merits, 
to  flutter  after  you  with  the  beft  wifhes  of  all  my 
citizens,  by  redoubling  in  your  prefence  and  abfence 
the  oracle  of  God,  my  king  and  country,  that  we 
have  juft  caufe,  and  that  we  muft  honour 
THOMAS  WENTWORTH.” 


But 
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But  little  worth  recording  happened  in  Kilkenny 
until  that  memorable  aera  in  the  annals  of  Ireland, 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Grand  Kebellion  in  1641. 
The  caufes  leading  to  this  dire  event,  and  the  tranf- 
adtions  confequent  thereon,  have  been  minutely 
detailed  by  many  writers.  In  164:,  and  for  a few 
years  iucceeding,  this  city  was  alternately  the  feat  of 
bufinefs  and  tumult ; in  1 64 ! , lord  Mountgarret  ( c ) 
with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  flood  by,  with  three 
hundred  citizens  armed,  while  every  nroteflant  was 
plundered  ; and  in  1 643,  the  Confederate  Catholics, 
as  they  fly  led  themfelves,  met  in  Kilkenny. 

It  was  abfolutely  (d)  necelfary,  that  the  rebels 
fhould  have  the  form  of  an  authority  eftablifhed 
among  them,  to  make  the  orders  of  fuperiours 
obeyed,  and  prevent  that  confiifion  and  thofe  mif- 
chiefs  which  always  attend  competitions  for  power, 
and  uncertainty  in  the  right  to  command  ; this  was 
done  in  the  general  affembly  of  deputies  from  all 
the  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  which  met  the  24th 
of  Odtober  1642  at  Kilkenny. 

The  firft  adt,  after  their  meeting,  was  to  protefl, 
that  they  did  not  mean  that  affembly  to  be  a par- 
liament ; confeffing,  that  the  calling,  proroguing 
and  diffolving  that  great  body  was  an  infeparable 
incident  to  the  crown,  upon  which  they  would  not 
encroach  : but  it  was  only  a meeting  to  confult  of 
an  order  for  their  own  affairs,  until  his  majefty’s 
wifdom  had  fettled  the  prefent  troubles.  The'y 
formed  it,  however,  according  to  the  plan  of  a 
parliament,  confiding  of  two  houfes  *,  in  the  one 
of  which  fat  the  eflate  fpiritual,  compofed  of  bifhops 
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(c)  Cox,  pag.  73. 


(7)  Carte,  fupra. 
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<tnd  prelates,  together  with  the  temporal  lorus,  and 
in  the  other  the  deputies  of  the  counties  and  towns, 
as  the  efiate  of  the  commons,  by  themfelves. 

The  meeting  was  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Robert 
Slice,  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Shee,  now  Mr,  Langford’s 
in  Coal  market ; the  lords,  prelates  and  commons 
all  in  one  room ; Mr.  Patrick  Darcy,  bare-headed 
upon  a Pool,  reprefenting  all  or  fome  of  the  judges 
and  makers  of  chancery  that  ufed  to  fit  in  parlia- 
ment upon  wool-facks  ; Mr.  Nicholas  Plunket 
reprefented  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  both  lords  and  commons  addrelfed  their  fpeech 
to  him  i the  lords  had  an  upper  room,  which  ferved 
them  as  a place  of  recefs,  for  private  confultation, 
and  when  they  had  taken  their  refolutions,  the  fame 
were  delivered  to  the  commons  by  Mr.  Darcy. 

The  clergy,  who  were  not  qualified  by  their 
titular  fees  or  abbies  to  fit  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  met 
in  an  houfe  called  the  convocation,  where  it  was 
reported  among  the  laity,  that  they  only  handled 
matters  of  tythe  and  fettling  church  poffeffions  ; in 
which  points  fo  little  deference  was  paid  to  their 
debates,  and  their  proceedings  were  treated  with  fo 
much  contempt  by  the  lay-impropriators  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  provincial  of  the  Auguftins  was 
hiked  out  of  the  houfe,  for  threatening  to  wipe  off 
the  dull  from  his  feet  and  thofe  of  his  friars,  and  to 
bend  his  courfe  beyond  the  feas,  if  the  polfeflions 
of  his  order  were  not  refiored. 

For  the  rule  of  their  government  they  profelfed 
to  receive  Magna  Charta,  and  the  common  and 
fiatute  law  of  England,  in  all  points,  not  contrary 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  inconfifient  with 

the; 
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the  liberty  of  Ireland.  Several  judicatories  were 
eftablifhed  for  the  adminiftration  ofjuftice,  and  the 
regulation  of  all  affairs;  each  county  had  its  council, 
confifting  of  one  or  two  deputies  out  of  each 
barony,  and  where  there  was  no  barony,  of  twelve 
perfons  chofen  by  the  county  in  general,  with 
powers  to  decide  all  matters  cognizable  by  juftices 
of  the  peace,  pleas  of  the  crown,  fuits  for  debts 
and  perfonal  actions,  and  to  reffore  pofiefllons 
ufurped  fince  the  war ; to  name  all  the  county 
officers,  except  the  high-fheriff,  who  was  to  be 
chofen  by  the  fupreme  council  out  of  three,  which 
the  Council  of  the  county  were  to  recommend. 
From  thefe  lay  an  appeal  to  the  provincial  councils, 
which  confiffed  of  two  deputies  out  of  each  county, 
and  were  to  meet  four  times  a year,  or  oftener,  if 
there  was  occafion,  to  examine  the  judgments  of 
the  county  councils,  to  decide  all  fuits  like  judges 
of  affize,  to  effablifh  r.ecent  poffeffions,  but  not  to 
meddle  with  other  fuits  about  lands,  except  in  cafes 
of  dower. « 

From  thefe  there  lay  a further  appeal  to  the 
fupreme  council  of  twenty-four  perfons,  chofen  by 
the  general  affembly,  of  which  twelve  were  to  be 
conffantly  refiden-t  in  Kilkenny,  or  wherever  elfe 
they  fhould  judge  it  to  be  moll  expedient,  with 
equal  voices,  but  two-thirds  to  conclude  the  reft  •, 
never  fewer  than  nine  to  fit  in  council,  and  feven 
to  concur  in  the  fame  opinion  ; out  of  thefe  twenty- 
four  a prefident  was  to  be  named  by  the  affembly, 
and  was  to  be  always  one  of  the  twelve  reffdent, 
and  in  cafe  of  death,  ficknefs  or  abfence,  the  other 

refidents, 
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refidents,  out  of  the  twenty  four,  were  to  chufe  a 
prefident. 

The  council  was  vetted  with  power  over  all 
generals,  military  officers  and  civil  magittrates,  who 
were  to  obey  their  orders,  and  fend  duly  an  account 
of  their  actions  and  proceedings  •,  to  determine  all 
matters  left  undecided  by  the  general  attembly, 
their  acts  to  be  of  force  until  refcinded  by  the  next 
attembly  : to  command  and  punifh  all  commanders 
of  forces,  magittrates  and  all  others,  of'  what  rank 
and  condition  foever  ; to  hear  and  judge  all  capital 
and  criminal  caufes  (except  titles  to  lands)  and  to 
do  all  kind  of  afts  for  promoting  the  common 
caufe  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  good  of  the 
kingdom,  and  relating  to  the  fupport  and  manage- 
ment of  the  war. . 

(<?)  On  the  firft  of  November,  they  appointed 
Lord  Caftlehaven,  Richard  Martin, 

Lord  Gormanttown,  Feigh  O Flin, 

Docttor  Fennell,  Richard  Beling, 

Col.  Dermot  O Brien,  Adam  Cufack, 


Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
Sir  Phelim  O Neil, 
Thomas  Burke, 


James  Me  Donel, 
Patrick  Crelley, 
Rory  Maguire, 


Patrick  Darcy,  and  the  lawyers,  a committee,  wfjo 
drew  up  the  preceding  form  of  government ; and 
on  the  fourth,  the  prelates  enjoined  the  priefts  to 
adminitter  an  oath  of attociation  to  their  parifhioners, 
and  take  their  fubferiptions  ; and  on  the  fourteenth 
they  named  their  fupreme  council, 

Lord 
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Lord  Viscount  Mountgarret,  Prefident. 


For  Lein  Her. 
Archbilhop  of  Dublin, 
Lord  Vif.  Gormanftown, 
Lord  Vif.  Mountgarret, 
Nicholas  Plunket, 
Richard  Beling, 

James  Cufack. 

For  Munifer. 

Lord  Vifcount  Roche, 
Sir  Daniel  O Brien, 
Edmond  Fitzmorres, 
Doftor  Fennel, 

R.obert  Lambert, 
George  Comyn. 


For  Connaught. 
Archbifhop  of  Tuam, 
Lord  Vifcount  Mayo, 
Bifhop  of  Clonfert, 

Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 

Patrick  Darcy, 

Jeffrey  Brown. 

For  Ulfter. 

Archbifhop  of  Armagh, 
Bifhop  of  Down, 

Phillip  O Reilly, 

Col.  Mac  Mahon, 

Ever  Magennis, 

Tirlagh  O Neil, 


They  ufed  a feal  (f)9  which  is  thus  defcribed  ; it 
had  a long  crofs  in  the  center,  on  the  right  fide  of 
it  was  a crown,  and  on  the  left  an  harp,  with  a 
dove  above  the  crofs,  and  a flaming  heart  under  it ; 
and  round  it  was  this  infcription, 

“ Pro  Deo,  pro  Rege  et  patria  Hibernia,  unanimis.” 

The  conduct  of  the  war  is  no  part  of  our  prefent 
concern,  but  we  muR  remark,  that  the  Francifcans, 
Dominicans,  Carmelites  and  Jefuits  now  claimed 
their  antient  polfeflions,  and  were  generally  re- 
inflated  i for  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  this 
war  was,  the  re-eftablifhment  of  thofe  orders,  and 
the  Romifh  hierarchy  ; that  this  point  was  accom- 
plifhed,  we  learn  from  a letter  written  by  the  con- 
federates in  1644  to  the  pope;  wherein  among 
other  enumerations  of  their  good  fortune  (g),  they 

exultingly 

( f)  Borlafe’s  Ii  ii1i  Rebellion,  pag.  97.  They  coined  money. 

(jj)  Burke,  Hibern.  Dominic.  Append,  pag.  876. 
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exultingly  obferve  : “ Jam  Deus  optimus  maximus 
catholico  ritu  palam  colitur ; dum  cathedrales 
pleraeque  fuis  antiilibus ; parochiales  parochis  •» 
religiolorum  multa  csenobia  propriis  gaudent  alum- 
nis.” 

And  in  1645,  when  the  catholics  had  poffefifed 
themfelves  of  almoft  all  the  churches  in  the  king- 
dom, one  of  their  articles  with  the  earl  of  Gla- 
morgan was,  that  they  fhould  retain  the  churches, 
which  they,  de  fafto,  held.  A printing  prefs  was 
fet  up  in  Kilkenny,  at  which  all  the  ftate  papers 
were  printed  : Dodtor  Burke,  in  his  hiftory  of  the 
Dominican  order,  refers  to  many  of  them  ; and  it 
ieems  large  colle&ions  of  them  exift  in  the  Irifh 
feminarie.s  at  Rome. 

The  kingdom,  after  more  than  three  years  of 
anarchy  and  defolation,  exhibited  a difmai  fpectacle 
of  religious  tyranny  and  confufion,  and  gladly 
repofed  itfelf  in  the  arms  of  peace.  Articles  for 
this  purpofe  were  figped  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond 
and  the  confederates  * but  the  happy  profped  of 
concord  was  difturbed  by  that  reftlefs  and  ambitious 
ecclefiaftic,  Rinuccini,  the  pope’s  nuncio ; he  came 
in  a frigate  of  22  guns,  and  landed  in  Kerry  the 
twenty-fecond  of  October  1645,  with  twenty-fix 
Italians  in  his  cortege ; he  brought  2000  mulkets, 
4000  bandaleers,  soco  fwords,  500  pair  of  piftols, 
10,000  pounds  of  gunpowder;  and  from  another 
frigate  were  landed  I14  defks  and  trunks  of  Spanith 
gold  ; with  thefe  he  haftened  to  Kilkenny,  and  on 
the  nineteenth  of  November  had  his  audience  irt 
the  caftle,  and  declared  the  reafons  of  his  coming, 
\yhich  were 


1.  To 
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1.  To  eftablifh  the  Roman  catholic  religion. 

2.  To  preferve  their  liberties,  and 

3.  To  ferve  their  prince  and  fovereign,  which 
laft  he  expreflfed  with  (A)  fingular  emphalis,  thus  : 

“ Et  fereniflimo  veftro  principi  meipfum  devoveo.” 

He  Laid  high  mafs  in  the  cathedral  pf  St.  Canice 
on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  being  St.  Andrew’s 
day. 

The  nuncio  reprobated  the  peace,  and  was  joined 
by  many  bifhops,  particularly  by  David  Roth  of 
Offory,  who  laid  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Kilkenny 
under  the  following  interdict. 

“ Whereas  (/)  we  have  in  publick  and  private 
meetings,  at  feveral  times,  declared  to  the  fupreme 
council  and  others  whom  it  might  concern,  that  it 
was  and  is  unlawful  and  againft  confcience,  the 
implying  perjury  (as  it  hath  been  by  the  fpecial  a£t 
of  the  congregation  at  Waterford)  to  both  common- 
wealths, fpiritual  and  temporal,  to  do  or  concur  to 
any  a£t  tending  to  the  approbation  or  countenancing 
the  publication  of  this  unlawful  and  mifchievous 
peace,  fo  dangerous  (as  it  is  now  articled)  to  both 
commonwealths,  fpiritual  and  temporal.  And 
whereas  notwithltanding  our  declaration,  yea  the 
declaration  of  the  whole  clergy  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  contrary,  the  fupreme  council  and  the  com- 
miilioners  have  actually  proceeded  to  the  publica- 
tion, yea  and  forcing  it  upon  the  city,  by  terror 
and  threats,  rather  than  by  any  free  conferit  or 
defire  of  the  people. 

We 


(/>)  A pamphlet  containing  intercepted  letters,  1645. 

(/j  Borlafe,  pag.  163.  Who  prefer ves  many  papers  printed 
in  Kilkenny. 
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AVe  having  duly  confidered  and  taken  it  to  heart, 
as  it  becometh  us,  how  enormous  this  fad  is,  and 
appears  in  catholics,  even  againft  God  himfelf,  and 
what  a publick  contempt  of  the  holy  church  it  ap- 
peareth,  befide  the  evil  it  is  likely  to  draw  upon 
this  poor  kingdom  ; after  a mature  deliberation 
and  confent  of  our  clergy,  in  deteftation  of  this 
heinous  and  fcandalous  difobedience  of  the  fupreme 
council,  and  others  who  adhered  to  them,  in  matter 
of  confcience  to  the  holy  church,  and  in  hatred  of 
fo  finful  and  abominable  an  ad,  do  by  thefe  pre- 
fents,  according  to  the  prefcription  of  the  facred 
canons,  pronounce  and  command  henceforth  a 
general  cellation  of  divine  offices,  throughout  all 
the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Kilkenny,  in  all  churches, 
monafteries  and  houfes  in  them  whatfoever. 

Giver)  at  our  palace  of  Nova  Curia, 

Signed, 

1 8th  of  Aug.  1646.  DAVID  OSSORIENSIS* 
The  general  affiembly  of  confederate  catholics 
met  in  Kilkenny,  the  tenth  of  January  1647,  and 
took  the  former  oath  of  aifociation  with  fome  new 
claufes.  We  will  here  give  the  ( k ) names  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  lords  and  commons. 

Spiritual  Peers. 

Hugh  O Reiley,  archbifhop.  of  Armagh, 

Thomas  Walfli,  archbifhop  of  Dublin, 

Patrick  Comerford,  bifbop.  of  Waterford  and 
Lifmore, 

John  Burk,  bifhop  of  Clonfert, 

John  O Mollony,  bifhop  of  Killaloe, 

Richard  Conell,  bifhop  of  Ardfert, 

Emer- 
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Enter  Matthews,  bifhop  of  Clogher, 

Nicholas  French,  bifhop  of  Ferns, 

Edmond  O Dempfey,  bifhop  of  Leighlin, 
Edmund  O Duyer,  bifhop  of  Limerick, 

Arthur  Magennis,  bifhop  of  Down  and  Connor. 
Temporal  Peers. 

Alexander  Mac  Donnel,  earl  of  Antrim, 
Chrillopher  Piunket,  earl  qf  Fingal, 

Maurice  Roche,  vifcount  Fermoy, 

Richard  Butler,  vifcount  Mountgarret, 
Theobald  Dillon,  vifcount  Collellogallen, 

John  Netterville,  vifcount  Netterville, 

Donat  Macarthy,  vifcount  Mufkery, 

Pierce  Butler,  vifcount  Ikerrin, 

Lewis  O Dempfey,  vifcount  Clanmalier, 
Edward  Butler,  vifcount  Gal moy, 

Francis  Bermingham,  baron  of  Athenry, 

Bryan  Fitzpatrick,  baron  of  LTpper  Offory, 
Oliver  Piunket,  baron  of  Louth, 

William  Burk,  baron  of  CafUe-connel. 


Commons. 


John  Allen  of  Allenftown, 
Patrick  Archer  of  Kilkenny, 
"Walter  Archer  of  Kilkenny, 
Clement  Afh  of  Elliilown, 
Patrick  Babe  of  Drumfkyne, 
John  Baggot  of  Baggots- 
town, 

Walter  Bagnal  of  Dun- 
leckny, 

George  Barnwall  of  Kings- 
town, 

Henry  Barnwall  of  Caftle 
Rickard, 

James  Barnwall, 


Geoffry  Baron  of  Clonmell* 
Gerald  Barry  of  Lifgriffin, 
Peter  Bath  Fitz  Robert,  late 
of  Dublin, 

Peter  Bath  of  Kilkenny, 
Robert  Bath  of  Clanturk, 
Robert  Bath,  late  of  Dublin, 
John  Bellew  of  Lisfranny, 
Richard  Belling  of  Tyrrels- 
town, 

Chriftopher  Bermingham  of 
Corballis, 

Edward  Bermingham  of 
Curraghton, 

John 
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John  Bermingham  of  Gat- 
way, 

William  Bermingham  or 
Parfonflown, 

Bryan  Birneof  Ballynacorr, 
Bryan  Birne  of  Rodine, 
James  Birne  of  Ballyaccide, 
John  Birne  of  Ballyglan, 
Francis  Blake  of  Galway, 
Pominick  Bodkin  of  Gal- 
way, v 

John  Brennan  of  Cloyne- 
finlogh, 

Hugh  Brin  of  Corrinon, 
Edward  Browne  of  Galway, 
GeofFry  Browne  of  Galway, 
SylvefterBrowne  ofDublin, 
Patrick  Bryan  of  Lifmayne, 
John  Burk  of  Cattle  Caroe, 
Richard  Burk  of  Drum- 
ruifk, 

Richard  Burk  of  Shillewly, 
Theobald  Burk  of  Buojy- 
burk, 

Ulick  Burk  of  Glinfk, 
William  Burk  of  Pollards- 
town, 

Edmund  Butler  of  Idough, 
James  Butler  of  Swyneone, 
John  Butler  of  Foulfters- 
town. 

Pierce  Butler  of  Banefeagh, 
Pierce  Butler  of  Barrow- 
mount, 

Pierce  Butler  of  Cahir, 
Walter  Butler  of Paulrtown, 
Connell  Carve  of  Allobar- 
nayre, 

Arthur  Cheevers  of  Bally- 
felkin, 

Peter  Clinton  of  Dollyftown, 


Anthony  Colclough  of  Rath- 
elir, 

Edward  Comerford  of 
Callan, 

George  Comyn  of  Limerick, 
Andrew  Cowley  Kilkenny, 
Walter  Cruife  of  Arlonan, 
James  Cufack  of  Kilkenny, 
Patrick  Darcy  of  Galway, 
BarnabasDempfey  ofClone- 
hork, 

NicholasDevereux  of  Bally- 
mager, 

Robert  Devereux  of  Bally 
fhannon, 

Edmond  Dillon  of  Streams- 
town, 

James  Dillon  of  Clone- 
gaffel, 

John  Dillon  of  Streamttown, 
Lucas  Dillon  of  Loughglin, 
Allen  Donnell  of  Montagh, 
Michael  Dormer  of  Rofs, 
Waher  Dougan  of  Caftle- 
town, 

Lawrence  Dowdall  of  Ath- 
lumney, 

James  Doyle  of  Carrig, 
Terence  Doyne  of  Kil- 
kenan, 

Patrick  Duffe  of  RoOfpatrick, 
Richard  Everard  of  Eve- 
rard’s  cattle, 

Stephen  Fallon  of  Athlone, 
William  Fallon  of  Mill- 
town, 

Geoffry  Fanning  of  Glean- 
agall, 

Patrick  Fanning  of  Lime- 
rick, 

Gerald 
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Gerald  Fennell  of  Bally- 
griffin, 

John  Finglafs  of  Walfpels- 
town, 

ChrilFopher  Fitzgerald  of 
Coynelunan, 

Edmond  Fitzgerald  of  Bal- 
lymartyr, 

Edmond  Fitzgerald  of 
Brounsford, 

Gerald  Fitzgerald  of  Clon- 
yad, 

Gerald  Fitzgerald  of  Ti- 
mogae, 

Henry  Fitzgerald  of  Ti- 
croghan, 

Luke  Fitzgerald  of  Ti- 
croghan, 

Mathew  hitzgerald  of  Go- 
binftown, 

Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Al- 
lone, 

Nicholas  Fitzgerald  of  Mar- 
mayne. 

Pierce  Fitzgerald  of  Bally- 
fhannon, 

Thomas  Fitzgerald  of  Bon- 
neysford, 

Mark  Fitzharris  of  Clogh- 
inotfoy, 

Nicholas  Fitzharris  of  Rofs, 

Edmond  Fitzmaurice  of 
Tyoburry, 

Gerald  Fitzmaurice  of 
Goby, 

Florence  Fitzpatrick  of 
Lifdunvearney, 

Philip  Flattifbmry  of  Dre- 
manftown, 

Thomas  Fleming  of  Cab- 
ragh, 

Fiagher  Flin  of  Ballilagha, 


Chriftopher  French  of  Gal- 
way, 

James  French  of  Galway, 
Mark  Furlong  of  Wexford, 
John  Garvey  of  Lehons, 
Charles  Gilmore, 

John  Goold  of  Cork, 
Patrick  Gough  of  Kilmani- 
hane, 

John  Hadfor  of  Keppett, 
John  Haly  of  Limerick, 
Nicholas  Haly  of  Towryne, 
Robert  Hartpole, 

Nicholas  Hay  of  Wexford, 
Charles  Henefly  of  Ca- 
tergyn, 

ThomasHeynesofFeathard, 
Daniel  Higgins  ot  Limerick, 
William  Hoare  of  Cork, 
William  Hoare  of  Harris- 
town, 

Chriftopher  Hollywood  of 
Tartane, 

Alexander  Hope  of  Bally- 
macfearagh, 

John  Hope  of  Martinftown, 
Matthew  Hore  of  Dun- 
garvan, 

Maurice  Hurley  of  Kilduffe, 
Edmond  Kealy  of  Gowran, 
William  Kealy  ot  Gowran, 
Daniel  Keefe  of  Dromagh, 
Eneas  Kinfly  of  Ballyne- 
carrigy, 

Patrick  Kerwan  of  Galway, 
John  Lacy  of  BrufF, 

Denis  Lalor  of  Ballywov, 
William  Langton  of  Kil- 
kenny, 

Martin  Lynch  of  Galway, 
Nicholas  Lynch  of  Galway, 
Robuck  Lynch  of  Galway, 
Nicholas 
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N icholas  Mac  Alpin  of  Moy, 
Hugh  Mac  Cartan  of  Lor- 
gline, 

Charles  Me.  Carlhy  Riagh, 
Der  mot  Mc.Carthy  of  Cant- 
wyrk> 

Thady  Mac  Carthy  of  Kil- 
fallyway, 

James  Mac  Donnell  of  Muff* 
Charles  Me  Geoghegan  of 
Dromore, 

Conly  Me  Geoghegan  of 
Donore, 

Edward  Me  Geoghegan  of 
Tyrotorine, 

Richard  Me  Geoghegan  of 
Moycafhell, 

Daniel  Macnemara  of 
Downe, 

John  Macnemara  of  Moy- 
riorfky, 

Arthur  Magennis  of  Bally- 
naferney, 

Connell  Magennis  of  Lif- 
natierny, 

Daniel  Magennis  of  Glafca* 
Ever  Magennis  of  Caftle- 
wellan, 

Hugh  Magennis  of  lllani- 
moyle, 

Anthony  Martin  of  Galway, 
Roger  More  of  Bailynakill, 
RogerNangle  of  Glynmore, 
Patrick  Netterville  of  Bel- 
gart, 

Richard  Netterville, 

Pierce  Nugent  of  Ballyne- 
curr, 

Thady  O Body, 

Tirlogh  O Boyle  of  Bally- 
more, 


Connor  O Bryen  of  Bally- 
nacody, 

Dermot  O Bryen  of  Dro- 
more, 

Callaghan  O Callaghan  of 
■ Caflle  Me  Auliflf, 

Donat  O Callaghan  of  Clon- 
meene, 

Daniel  O Cavanagh  of 
Cloynmulbin, 

Murtagh  O Cavanagh  of 
Garryhill, 

Daniel  O Conner  of  Quel- 
ieane, 

Thady  (3  Connor  Roe  of 
Ballynafad, 

Thady  O Connor  Sligo, 

Hugh  O Donnell  of  Ru- 
malton, 

Edward  O Dowde  of  Por- 
terftown, 

Thady  O Dowde  of  Rof- 
burr, 

Philip  O Dwyer  of  Dun- 
drum, 

Daniel  O Farrell  of  Ennif- 
corthy, 

Fergus  O Farrell  of  Blean- 
vohir, 

Francis  O Farrell  of  Moate* 

Thady  O Hanly  of  Cole- 
rane, 

James  O Kearney  of  Bally- 
lufkey, 

Daniel  O Kelly  of  Colen- 
geere, 

John  O Kelly  of  Corbeg, 

Patrick  O Komelty  of  Dun- 
gannon, 

Henry  O Neil  of  Kilbeg, 

Phelim  O Neil  of  Morley, 
Turlogh 
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Turlogh  O Neil  of  Ard- 
goneil, 

Francis  O Ronane  of  Kil- 
kenny, 

Hi  gh  O Rourke  of  Coona- 

renea, 

Thonias  O Ryan  of  Doone, 
Dermor  O ShaughnelTy  of 

Gort, 

OSu  He  van-More  of  Do  wne- 
kyrane, 

Daniel  O Sullevan  of  Cul- 
magort, 

Nicholas  Plunket  ofBelratb* 
David  Poore  of  Clcnemcrej 
John  Power  of  Kilrr.  ..edan, 
James  PrendetgAit  of  Tul- 
lovellane, 

James  Preilon  of  Gormans- 
tovvn, 

Robert  PreHon  of  Gormans- 
town, 

Thomas  Prefton, 

Robert  Purcell  of  Curry, 
Charles  Reynolde  of  James- 
town, 

Edward  Rice  of  Dingle, 
David  Roche  of  Glanore, 
John  Roche  of  Caflletown, 
Redmond  Roche  of  Cahir- 
dowgan, 

Hugh  Roch fort  of  T agonan, 
John  Rochfort  of  Kilbride, 
George  RufTel  of  Rath- 
molin, 

Chriftopher  St.  Lawrence  of 
Crucetown, 

Spiritual  Peers 
Temporal  Peers 
Commons 


Nicholas  Sankey  of  Bally- 
tarkin, 

Edward  Shee  of  Kilkenny, 
Robert  Shee  Fitz  William 
of  Kilkenny, 

Walter  Shee  of  Trim, 
Bartholemew  Stackpole  of 
Limerick, 

Richard  Stafford  Fitz  Ri- 
chard of  Wexford, 
Richard  Strange  of  Rocks- 
well  cafile, 

WilliamSutton  of  Ballcroge, 
Robert  Talbot  of  Catfle 
Talbot, 

Thomas  Tyrrell  of  Kilbride, 
Richard  Wadding  of  Bally- 
cogly, 

Thomas  Wadding  of  Wa- 
terford, 

John  Walfh  of  Ballybe- 
chayne, 

John  Walfh  of  Waterford, 
Alexander  Warren  of 
Churchtown, 

Edmund  Warren,  late  of 
Dublin, 

William  Warren  of  CafheL 
town, 

James  Weldon  of  Newry, 
John  White  of  Clonmell, 
Nicholas  Wogan  of  Rath- 
coffy, 

Francis  Wolverflon  of  New- 
town, 

William  Young  of  Cafhel, 

i i 
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Notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  the  wifer  and 
more  moderate  part,  the  confederates  found  it  im- 
polfible  to  eilablifh  a permanent  form  of  govern- 
ment ; diforder  reigned  in  their  councils,  the  people 
caught  the  contagion,  and  every  day  was  marked 
with  fome  dangerous  tumult.  The  friars  took  an 
active  part.  In  1648,  Paul  King  (/),  a Francifcan 
and  a zealous  nuncionift,  formed  a party  among 
the  deluded  inhabitants  of  Kilkenny  to  betray  the 
city  and  the  fupreme  council  into  the  hands  of 
Rinuccini  and  O Neil,  which  however  did  not 
fucceed.  (w)  The  next  year  Redmond  Carron, 
commiflary  general  of  the  Recolledts,  being  at  Kil- 
kenny and  Tiding  with  the  loyal  catholics  againft 
the  nuncio  and  his  adherents,  and  endeavouring  to 
remove  one  Brennan  and  other  feditious  friars  from 
the  city,  was  put  in  danger  of  his  life,  had  not  the 
earl  of  Caillehaven  arrived  with  fome  friends,  in 
the  very  inftant  of  time  to  fave  him.  On  this  (/;) 
occafion,  thoufands  of  men  and  women  in  the  dufk 
of  the  evening,  being  collected  by  feven  or  eight 
furious  Francifcans  of  the  nuncio’s  party,  and 
being  worked  up  to  madnefs  by  their  lies,  at- 
tempted to  force  into  St.  Francis’s  abbey,  and  to 
murder  Caron,  John  Barnwall  reader  of  divinity, 
Anthony  Gearnon  guardian  of  Dundalk,  James 
Fitzfimon  guardian  of  Multifernan,  Patrick  Plunket 
confeifor  to  the  poor  Clares  of  Athlone,  and  Peter 
Walfh  reader  of  divinity  in  that  convent,  although 
this  Wallh,  in  1646,  had  faved  both  mayor  and 

aldermen 

(/)  Ware’s  writers,  pag.  141. 

(>«)  Ware  fupra,  pag.  145. 

(77)  Walfh’s  hift.  of  the  remonftrance,  pag.  587. 
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aldermen  from  being  hanged,  and  the  city  from 
being  plundered  by  Owen  O Neil. 

The  parliament  of  England,  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  diltradfed  Hate  of  Ireland,  lent  over,  in 
the  perfon  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a lord  lieutenant 
who  was  able  to  corredf  its  diforders. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March  1650,  Cromwell 
came  before  Kilkenny,  on  the  fide  of  the  black 
quarry,  and  fent  this  fummons  that  evening  (0)  ; 

“ Gentlemen, 

\ 

My  coming  hither  is  to  endeavour,  if  God 
pleafeth,  the  redudlion  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny 
and  your  obedience  to  the  Hate  of  England.  For 
the  unheard  cf  maffacre  of  the  innocent  EngliPn, 
God  hath  begun  to  judge  you  with  his  fore  plague, 
fo  will  he  follow  you,  until  he  deHroy  you,  if  you 
repent  not.  Your  caufe  hath  been  already  judged 
in  England  upon  them  who  did  abett  your  evils, 
what  may  the  principals  then  expedt  ? By  this  free 
dealing,  you  fee  i intice  you  to  a compliance ; 
you  may  have  terms  ; may  fave  your  lives,  liberties 
and  eHates,  according  to  what  will  be  fitting  for 
me  to  grant,  and  you  to  receive.  If  you  chute  for 
the  worfe,  blame  yourfelves.  In  confidence  of 
the  gracious  bleflings  and  prefence  of  God  with 
his  own  caufe,  which  this  is  by  many  teltimonies, 

I fhall  hope  for  a good  ilfue  upon  my  endeavours ; 
expedling  a return  from  you,  1 refi  your  fervant, 

O.  CROMWELL.” 
To  the  Governor,  Mayor,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  G g To 
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To  this  Sir  Walter  Butler  anfwered : 

“ Sir, 

Your  letter  I have  received,  and  in  anfwer 
thereof,  I am  commanded  to  maintain  this  city  for 
his  majefty,  which,  by  the  power  of  God,  I am 

refolved  to  do,  fo  1 reft.  Sir, 

Your  fervant, 

WALTER  BUTLER." 

Kilkenny,  23d  March,  1 650. 

Lord  Caftlehaven  had  appointed  Sir  Walter 
Butler,  governor  of  the  city,  with  two  hundred 
horfe  and  a thoufand  foot,  but  they  were  reduced 
by  the  plague  to  three  hundred.  This  circumftance 
Cromwell  hints  at.  On  the  24th,  he  furrounded 
the  place,  and  in  the  evening  -attempted  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  Irifhtown,  but  was  beaten  off  and  forced 
to  retire  his  cannon  began  between  five  and  fix 
o’clock  on  the  25  th,  to  batter  the  end  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Ormond’s  ftables,  between  the  caftle  gate 
and  the  rampart,  and  having  continued  firing  until 
twelve, %he  affaulted  the  breach-,  his  men  were 
twice  beaten  off,  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to 
make  a third  attack ; the  breach  was  repaired,  and 
Cromwell  was  on  the  point  of  raifing  the  fiege, 
when  the  mayor  and  townfmen  invited  him  to  ftay, 
and  affured  him  they  would  receive  him  into  the 
city  i upon  this  he  appointed  a party  to  fet  upon 
I riff  town  in  the  evening,  which  was  manned  by 
fome  of  the  citizens,  the  beft  part  of  the  garrifon 
. being  employed  about  the  breach  -s  the  citizens 
immediately  deferted  their  pofts,  without  ftriking 
a ftroke,  and  Cromwell  taking  poffeflion  of  the 

cathedral 
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cathedral  and  the  other  parts  of  IrifHtown,  lodged 
there  that  night. 

On  the  27th  he  began  to  break  the  wall  of  the 
Francifcan  abbey,  near  the  river  fide,  with  pick- 
axes,  to  make  way  for  his  horfe  and  foot  to  enter ; 
that  poft  being  alfp  guarded  by  tov/nfmen  only, 
they  began  to  for  lake  it,  when  the  governor  gav,e 
orders  to  a party  of  horfe  to  alight  and  leading 
them  on,  beat  off  the  enemy,  and  killed  moft  of 
thofe  that  were  near  the  wall,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  efforts  tliere  ; at  the  fame  time  an  attempt  was 
made  to  burn  the  gate  on  St.  John’s  bridge,  but 
there  the  enemy  were  likpwife  repulfed  with  the 
lofs  of  many  officers  and  fpldiers. 

Next  day  Cromwell  was  joined  by  Ireton  with 
1 500  frefh  men,  and  Sir  Walter  Butler,  confidering 
the  weaknefs  of  the  garrifon,  few  in  number  and 
thofe  worn  out  for  want  of  reft  by  continual  watch- 
ing, and  hopelefs  of  relief,  determined  to  execute 
lord  Caftlehayen’s' orders;  which  were,  that  if  they 
were  not  relieved  by  teven  o’clock  the  day  before, 
he  fhould  not,  for  any  punctilio  of  honour,  expofe 
the  townfmen  to  be  maffacred,  but  make  as  good 
conditions  as  lie  could,  by  a timely  furrender.  A 
parley  was  beaten,  a ceffation  agreed  on  at  twelve 
o’clock  the  next  day,  when  the  town  and  caftle 
were  delivered  up  on  the  following  conditions  : 
ARTICLES 

Of  agreement  between  the  commiffioner.s  ap- 
pointed by  his  excellency,  the  lord  Cromwell, 
lord  lieutenant  general  of  Ireland,  for  and  on 
behalf  of  his  excellency  of  the  one  part,  and 
thofe  appointed  commiffioners  by  the  refpe&ive 

G g 2 governor 
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governor  of  the  city  and  caflle  of  Kilkenny,  of 

the  other  part,  March  28th,  1650. 

I.  That  the  refpedtive  governor  of  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  fhall  deliver  up  to  his  excellency  the  lord 
Cromwell,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  the  ufe 
of  the  ftate  of  England,  the  faid  city  and  caflle, 
with  all  arms,  ammunition  and  provifions  of  public 
ftores  therein,  without  embezzlement,  except  what 
is  hereafter  excepted,  at  or  before  nine  of  the 
clock  to-morrow  morning. 

II.  That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  city  of 
Kilkenny,  and  all  others  therein,  fhall  be  defended 
in  their  perfons,  goods  and  eflates  from  the  violence 
of  the  foldiers  ; and  that  fuch  as  fhall  defire  to  re- 
move thence  elfewhere,  fhall  have  liberty  fo  to  do, 
with  their  goods,  within  three  months  after  the  date 
of  thefe  articles. 

III.  That  the  faid  governor  with  all  the  officers 
and  foldiers  under  his  command  in  the  faid  city 
and  caflle,  and  all  others,  who  fhall  be  fo  pleafed, 
fhall  march  away  at,  or  before  nine  of  the  clock 
to-morrow  morning,  with  their  bag  and  baggage  : 
the  officers  and. their  attendants  with  their  horfes 
and  arms,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horfes  ; and  their  foot  foldiers  to  march  out  of  the 
town,  two  miles  diftant  with  their  arms,  and  with 
their  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  matches  lighted ; 
and  then  and  there  to  deliver  up  the  faid  arms  to 
fuch  as  fhall  be  appointed  for  receiving  them, 
except  an  hundred  mufkets  and  an  hundred  pikes 
allowed  them  for  their  defence  againfl  the  tories. 

IV.  That  the  faid  officers  and  foldiers  fhall  have 
from  his  excellency  a fafe  conduct,  fix  miles  from 

the 
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the  city  of  Kilkenny ; and  from  thence  a pafs,  to 
be  in  force  for  fix  days,  they  marching  at  lead: 
ten  miles  each  day,  and  doing  no  prejudice  to 
quarters. 

V.  That  the  city  of  Kilkenny  fhall  pay  2000/. 
as  a gratuity  to  his  excellency’s  army  : whereof  a 
1000/.  to  be  paid  on  the  30th  of  this  month,  and 
the  other  on  the  firft  day  of  May,  to  fuch  as  fhall 
be  by  his  excellency  appointed.  That  major 
Comerford  and  Mr.  Edward  Roth  fhall  remain 
hodages,  under  the  power  of  his  excellency  for 
the  performance  of  faid  articles,  on  the  part  of  the 
faid  city  and  garrifon  of  Kilkenny. 

And  laftly,  for  the  performance  of  all  and  An- 
gular the  faid  articles,  both  parties  have  hereunto 
interchangeably  put  their  hands,  the  day  and  year 
above  written. 

O.  Cromwell. 

Edward  Cowly,  John  Comerford, 

Edward  Roth,  David  Turnball. 

Sir  Walter  Butler  and  the  officers  when  they 
marched  out  were  complimented  by  Cromwell, 
who  faid  : “ That  they  were  gallant  fellows  : that 
he  had  lod  more  men  in  dorming  that  place,  than 
he  had  in  taking  Drogheda,  and  that  he  fhould 
have  gone  without  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
treachery  of  the  townfmen.” 

Cromwell  appointed  col.  Axtel  (p),  governor, 
with  a confiderable  garrifon.  The  plague  raging 
in  Dublin,  Ireton,  in  1651,  wintered  in  (<7)  Kil- 
kenny ; and  the  next  year,  Fleetwood,'  on  his 

arrival 

1 

(p)  Borlafe,  pu£- 235.  (7)  Borlafe,  paj.  282. 
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arrival  (r),  took  up  his  refidence  in  this  city,  for 
the  fame  reafon. 

On  the  4th  O&ober,  1652,  a high  corfimiflion 
court  was  held  in  Kilkenny  before  juftice  Donellan, 
juftice  Cooke  and  commillary  Reynolds. 

On  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Kilkenny  re- 
fumed and  exeicifed  its  chattered  rights,  and  every 
thing  wore  a tranquil  appearance.  In  1 666,  Eng- 
land being  engaged  in  a war  With  Holland,  there 
were  fixty-hine  Dutch  prilbnerS  lent  to  Kilkenny 
from  0)  Waterford  and  other  fea-ports,  for  greater 
feciirity. 

In  1672,  Nicholas  (/)  Loghnan  petitioned  the 
privy  council  of  Ireland  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and 
other  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  arid  ftated,  that  in  a 
iimall  alTembly  of  aldermen  and  common-council- 
men,  a refolution  was  made  of  charging  each  perfon 
who  ilood  in  the  market  with  commodities,  three 
half  pence  every  time,  for  murage,  pavage,  &c, 
The  petitioner  alledged,  that  the  cuftoms  and  du- 
ties of  the  market,  amounting  to  above  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  were  appropriated  to  thefe  ufes, 
and  were  fufficient  to  repair  the  ftreets,  walls  and 
bridges.  Eefides,  that  the  corporation  was  endowed 
by  royal  grants,  with  three  intire  abbies,  with  their 
lands  and  livings,  and  feveral  rich  impropriations, 
to  the  value  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  yearly, 
but  that  thefe  revenues  were  funk  very  much  by 
embezzlement. 

He  therefore  prayed  that  the  diilrelfes  taken  in 
purfiiahce  of  the  above  refolution  may  be  reftored. 

On 

' r)  Borlafe,  pag.  ;o2.  (s)  Laft'an’s  MSS. 

Latin’s  MSS.  " 
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On  this  petition,  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council 
made  this  order  : 

“ 3d  Jan.  1672. 

We  require  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Kilkenny 
within  mentioned,  by  themfelves  or  their  agents 
fufficiently  intruded  and  authorized,  to  appear  and 
anfwer  the  within  complaint. 

Effex, 

Ja.  Armachanus, 

Mich.  Dublin.  Can. 
Donegall, 

O Bryen, 

Thomond, 

Herbert, 

Cha.  Meredyth, 

Hen.  Ford.” 

This  put  an  end  to  this  illegal  impofition. 

King  James  II.  when  he  was  new  chartering  the 
different  corporate  towns  in  the  kingdom,  to  anfwer 
his  wretched  views,  did  not  forget  Kilkenny.  The 
corporation,  before  the  year  1687,  confifted  of 
feven  companies,  but  by  the  new  charter  they 
were  reduced  to  five.  The  (u)  expence  of  this 
charter  was  260/.  but  305/.  were  raifed.  There 
were  now  to  be  twenty-four  aldermen,  befides  the 
mayor,  two  fheriffs  and  a chamberlain  with  thirty- 
fix  burgeffes,  a recorder  and  town  clerk,  who  was 
alfo  prothonotary  and  clerk  of  the  peace  and 
crown. 

John 
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John  Roth,  Mayor. 

Aldermen. 
Richard  Vifc.  Mount- 
garret, 

John  Grace,  efq; 
Edward  Roth,  merchant, 
Marmaduke  Shee  Fitz- 
Richard,  efq; 

David  Roth,  e(q; 
Edmond  Shee,  efq-, 
Walter  Lawlefs,  efq; 
James  Bryan,  efq; 
Nicholas  Shee,  efq; 
Thomas  Butler,  gent, 
ldenry  Archer,  efq; 
Valentine  Smith,  gent. 
Michael  Roth,  gent. 
John  Hay  dock,  apothe- 
cary, 

Francis  Rowlidge,  gent. 
William  Archer,  merch. 
Thomas  Young,  vintner, 
John  Archdekin,  merch. 
Samuel  Philips,  gent. 
John  Shee,  merch. 

John  Nowlan,  merch. 
James  Rafter,  gent. 
Jofhua  Helfham,  gent. 
Michael  Bryan,  gent. 

Sheriffs. 

Luke  Shee,  merch. 

John  Archdekin,  junior, 
merch. 


Chamberlain. 
Peter  Archdekin,  merch. 

Burgesses. 
Robert  Knarefborough, 
merch. 

James  St.  Leger,  merch. 
William  Kimberly,  en- 

fign, 

William  Badge,  gent. 
Thomas  Cookefey,  gent. 
Griffith  Williams,  gar- 
dener, 

John  Garnett,  baker, 
John  Murphy,  gent. 
Geoffry  St.  Leger,  gent. 
Mark  Knarefborough, 
merch. 

William  Shee,  gent. 
John  Ley,  gent. 
Bernard  Shee,  gent. 
Matthew  Roth,  merch. 
Thomas  Duffe,  merch. 
Peter  Archdekin,  merch. 
Peter  Shee,  merch. 
Michael  Forftall,  gent. 
John  Wall,  merch. 
Luke  Cufack,  merch. 
Robert  Roth,  gent. 

John  Donphy,  merch. 
Martin  Smith,  merch. 
Edward Caddow,  merch. 
Nicholas  Ley,  merch. 
Edw.  Fitzgerald,  merch. 

Nic. 
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Nic.  Langton,  merch. 
Patrick  Caddow,  merch. 
Ifaac  Mukins,  merch. 
Thomas  Philips,  tanner, 
Peter  Shee  Fitz  Pierce, 
merch. 

James  Archer,  merch. 
Robert  Garret,  gent. 
Marcus  Shee  Fitz  Tho- 
mas, merch. 

George  Birch,  gent. 


David  Fanning,  merch. 

Robert  Dixon, 
Recorder.. 

James  Lawlefs,  Town 
Clerk,  Prothono- 
tary,  and  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  and 
Crown  (w)  ; 

WithaSwoRD  bearer, 
a Mace  be  ARER,and 
nijne  Attornies. 


A Rent  Roll  (a)  of  the  revenues  payable  to  the 
corporation  of  Kilkenny  for  the  year  1688. 

Im  S m 

Duke  of  Ormond,  one  year’s  chief  rent  40  o o 
Alderman  John  Nowlan,  for  the  redory 

of  Jerpoint  - - 30  o o 

Henry  Bradifh,  for  the  redory  of  Claragh  2210  o 
Thomas  Lawlefs,  for  the  redory  of  Min- 

kully  - - 10  o o 

Capt.  St.  George  and  Mr.  Goare,  for  the 

redory  of  Tubrid  - 15  o o 

Balthazar  Cramer,  for  the  redory  of 

Kilmodun  - - 700 

Affigns  of  Bartholomew  Connor,  for  the 

redory  of  Skirk  - 10  o o 

Sir  Henry  Wemys,  for  the  redory  of 

Danesfort  - - 1500 

Alderman  Burrel’s  executors,  for  part  of 

Walkin’s  green  - o 10  o 

Aid. 


(w)  This  lift  was  taken  from  the  patent  rolls  of  the  high 
court  of  Chancery.  Vide  Harrises  life  of  king  William, 
app.  Page  v‘‘i- 
(.r)  LafFan’s  MSS. 
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Aid.  ConnePs  executors,  for  his  holding 

/. 

s. 

a , 

in  Glandoyne 

4 

0 

0 

James  Bryan,  for  the  redory  of  Jenkins- 

town 

1 

0 

.0 

Sir  William  Evans*  for  the  redory  of 

St.  John’s 

26 

0 

0 

The  fame,  for  Kilderry  meadows 

0 

10 

0 

The  fame,  for  chappel 

20 

0 

0 

Jonas  Wheeler,  for  Magdalane’s  land 

15 

0 

0 

William  Den,  for  the  third  part  of 

Brownftown 

2 

5 

0 

Sir  William  Evans,  for  Drakeland 

9 

0 

0 

Col.  Warden’s  executors,  for  Lifnefonchin 

26 

0 

0 

Sir  Richard  Bulkeley,  for  part  of  the 

Dominican  abbey 

2 

10 

0 

Jofias  Haydocke,  for  Prior’s  orchard 

1 

0 

0 

Afligns  of  Aid.  Connor,  for  his  hold- 

ings’ in  the  Tholfel 

4 

0 

0 

Executors  of  Mr.  Tobin,  for  his  pent- 

houfe 

1 

5 

0 

Afligns  of  Catli.  Evans,  for  her  holding 

in  the  Francifcan  abbey 

2 

0 

0 

Francis  Bradifh,  for  part  of  the  Domi- 

nican lands 

1 

0 

0 

Afligns  of  Aid.  Connor,  for  his  holding 

in  St.  John’s 

1 

0 

0 

Aid,  Rowlidge,  for  part  of  St.  John’s 

demefnes 

2 

15 

0 

Luke  Dormer*  for  the  redory  of  New 

Rofs  - - 1400 

Duke  of  Ormond,  for  lands  in  St.  John’s  1 o o 
Afligns  of  Mr.  Hogg,  for  Artsgregane  o 12  o 
William  Jones,  for  Watergate  - o 10  o 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Barry,  for  his  five  foote  in  the  ftreet  050 
Afligns  of  Mr.  Synnot,  for  part  of  the  * 
Dominican  demefne  - 0150 

Myles  Goodin,  for  the  Biack  abbey  gate- 

houfe  - - 050 

Alderman  Philips,  for  his  holding  in  St. 

John’s  - - 1 .0  6 

Alligns  of  Aid.  Connor,  for  an  incroach- 

ment  in  the  ftreet  - 050 

Mr.  Toovey’s  penthoufe  - 050 

Samuel  Booth,  for  part  of  St.  James’s 

green  - - 1 10  o 

Affigns  of  Aid.  Goodin,  for  part  of  the 

manfe  lands  of  Minkully  - 126 

Patrick  Murphy,  for  land  near  Troy’s 

gate  - - o 13  4 

Charles  Woolley,  for  his  holding  o 10  o 

Alderman  Connel,  for  lands  in  Green 

ftreet  - - 1 5 o 

Williarn  Jackfon,  for  a wafte  in  St. 

Kyran’s  well  - - o 10  o 

Richard  Nun,  for  the  lands  of  Bally- 

gatvey  - - 500 

Alderman  Cookfey,  for  his  leafe  in  St. 

James’s  ftreet  - - 0100 

Mr.  Tozier,  for  St.  John’s  gate  and  his 

incroachment  in  High  ftreet  - 090 

Archdeacon  Dryfdall,  for  his  holding  in 

James’s  ftreet  - - 100 

James  Dowdall,  for  a wafte  in  Walkin 

ftreet  - - 026 

Nicholas  White,  for  the  lands  of  Thromer, 

co.  Wexford  - - o 10  o 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Badge,  for  a wafte  in  St.  John’s  o i o 

Alderman  Helfham,  for  his  holdings  013  4 

Peter  Grace  and  William  Grace,  for 

two  flails  - " 200 

Edward  Duberly,  for  the  fixth  Ball  1 o o 

James  Murphy  and  Thomas  Brehon,  for 
the  feventh  and  eighth  flails  - 200 

For  other  flails  ' - 700 

The  total  of  the  City’s  annual  revenue  £.3 1 3 1 8 8 


In  1689  a (y)  militia  was  formed  in  Kilkenny. 
The  mayor,  John  Archdekin,  Captain. 

Lieutenant. 

Serjeants.  Corporals. 

Nicholas  Cranifborough,  Edward  Fitzgerald, 

John  Lee,  Michael  Langton, 

Thomas  Mayher,  Patrick  Condon. 

Patrick  Hickey. 

With  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  private  men. 

(z)  The  fubfidies  levied  off  the  inhabitants  were 
very  confiderable.  The  number  of  houfes  now  in 
the  city  and  fuburbs  according  to  the  colledlor’s 


return  : 

In  St.  Mary’s  parifh  241 
In  St.  John’s  - 94 

In  St.  Patrick’s  - 20 

In  St.  Canice’s  - 152 
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Allowing  eight  perfons-to  an  houfe,  there  were 
then  but  4056  fouls  in  Kilkenny.  By  the  hearth- 

books 


(y)  La  (fan’s  MSS. 


(s)  Lsffan’s  MSS. 
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books  of  1777,  an  interval  of  but  eighty-eight 
years,  it  appears  there  were  then  2274  houfes, 
which  eftimating  as  before,  makes  18,192  fouls,  or 
an  increafe  of  14,136  perfons.  Such  are  the  happy 
effects  of  domellic  peace,  the  regular  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  trade  and 
manufadures. 

This  year,  1689(a),  the  corporation  petitioned 
king  James,  that  by  his  proclamation  having 
ordered  coals  to  be  fold  at  nine  pence  per  barrel, 
lieutenant  Walfh  and  James  Meigh  in  difobedience 
thereof,  being  overfeers  of  Idough  colliery,  pre- 
vented coals  from  coming  to  the  city,  and  thereby 
enhanced  their  price,  although  the  city  was  obliged 
to  find  fewel  for  colonel  Thomas  Butler’s  regiment 
of  foot  and  two  troops  of  lord  Galmoy’s  horfe,  and 
therefore  prayed  redrefs. 

From  Mr.  Laffan’s  colledion  of  MSS.  we  learn, 
that  John  Archdekin  was  eleded  mayor  of  Kilkenny 
by  the  popifh  party  in  1689,  but  was  difplaced 
the  feventeenth  of  July  1690,  after  the  glorious 
vidory  at  the  Boyne.  He  petitioned  the  corpora- 
tion for  his  year’s  falary,  which  was  100/.  and  that 
for  nine  months  and  twenty-four  days,  he  had 
received  but  7 5/.  18s.  6d.  Among  his  difburie- 
ments  the  following  are  remarkable. 

/.  s.  d. 

For  fait  to  the  militia  of  Dublin,  by  con- 

fent  of  an  affembly  at  the  Old  tholfel  0^0 
For  candles  to  lord  Tyrconnel  and  the 
French  general  after  the  route  of  the 
Boyne 
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l.  s.  d. 

Paid  Patrick  Me.  Moran  for  fhoeing  col. 

Sheldon’s  horfes,  he  helping  to  keep 
the  city  from  plunder  after  the  route  050 
For  iron  for  fhoeing  lord  Tyrconnel’s 

horfes  - - 1 14  o 

Paid  men  and  women  for  carrying  corn 
to  the  mill  for  want  of  horfes,  to  get 
lome  ground  to  make  bread  for  the 
running  army  after  the  route  - 030 

Paid  Nicholas  Murphy  forfeven  carcaffes 
of  mutton,  given  to  the  guards  that 
came  with  lord  Tyrconnel  - 3 o 1 

For  iron  delivered  to  Thomas  Barry,  for 
mending  the  locks  of  the  city  gate, 
after  the  route  of  the  Boyne  - 1160 

He  alfo  charges  the  board  of  ordinance  25  14  3 

for  mounting  feven  iron  fakers,  the  diameter  of 
each  three  inches  and  a half,  their  length  from  the 
bafe  ring  to  the  muzzle  feven  feet  and  a half ; 
three  were  mounted  on  field  carriages,  and  four 
on  truckles ; four  were  placed  on  the  half  moons 
of  the  city  walls,  and  three  about  the  caftle  of 
Kilkenny. 

1690.  In  July  king  James’s  army  on  quitting 
the  town  extorted  % good  fum  of  money  from  the 
inhabitants,  to  preferve  the  town  from  plunder. 
On  the  nineteenth  of  the  fame  month,  king  William 
was  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  duke  at  his 
caftle,  which  had  been  preferved  by  count  Lauzun 
from  being  pillaged  (b). 

July 


(£)  Harris’s  life  of  king  William,  pag.  281. 
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July  24,  1690,  the  (t)  following  juftices  of  the 
peace  were  appointed  to  receive  their  arms  and 
fubmiflion  from  fuch  as  fubmitted  to  his  majefty’s 
declaration,  in  the  city  and  county  of  Kilkenny. 
Sheriff,  for  the  time  being, 

Richard  Coote,  Efq; 

Sir  Henry  Wemys,  Knight. 

Sir  William  Evans,  Knight. 

Balthazar  Cramer, 

Samuel  Booth, 

John  Baxter, 

Agmond.  Cuffe, 

Chriftopher  Hewetfon,  Efqrs. 

Monfieur  Motraye,  an  ingenious  foreigner,  who 
publifhed  his  travels  at  the  Hague  in  1730,  and 
a fhort  time  before  vifited  Kilkenny,  gives  the 
following  candid  and  handfome  account  of  the 
city,  and  of  thofe  particulars  that  engaged  his 
attention  {d).  “ Kilkenny,  a large  town  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  is  one  of  the 
beft  built  in  the  province  of  Leinfter  ^ its  ilreets 
are  paved  with  marble,  of  which  they  have  many 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  churches 
are  in  the  Gothic  ftile  of  building  ; the  cathe- 
dral is  the  handfomeh  and  is  fituated  on  a fmaH 
height,  near  it  is  a lofty  [round]  tower ; there 
are  feveral  towers  of  that  kind  in  Ireland,  thev 
are  very  ancient,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Danes ; I did  not  meet  any  of  them 
in  England,  though  the  Danes  were  in  poflelhon 
of  that  kingdom  alio ; it  is  not  agreed  on  to 

what 


( c ) Harris’s  life  of  king  William.  App.  pag.  lxv. 
(4)  See  pag.  472,  &c.  of  the  edition  in  French. 
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what  ufe  they  were  deFined  •,  fome  think  they 
were  watch  towers  to  obferve  the  enemy,  others 
that  they  were  belfries,  becaufe  they  are  moFly 
found  near  the  ancient  churches ; fome  I was 
told  are  above  a hundred  feet  high  and  of  only  ten 
or  twelve  feet  diameter,  the  walls  are  but  three 
feet  thick ; no  Fairs  remain  within  thefe  towers, 
nor  any  traces  to  fhow  that  they  ever  had  any  ; a 
ladder  is  requifite  to  reach  the  entrance,  which  is 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  At 
Clondalkin,  four  miles  from  Dublin,  I faw.atower 
very  like  this,  it  is  eighty-four  feet  high,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  paces  diFant  from  the  church. 
At  Swords,  fix  miles  from  Dublin,  is  one  feventy- 
two  feet  in  height  ending  in  a point.  At  fome 
diFance  from  the  cathedral  of  Kilkenny  are  confi- 
derable  ruins  of  a monaftery,  now  converted  into 
a barrack,  and  the  church  into  a Fable;  the  Feeple 
of  it  is  pretty  entire. 

This  town  was  noted  for  having  in  it  feveral 
religious  houfes.  According  to  hiFory,  no  king- 
dom more  abounded  in  them  than  Ireland,  in 
proportion  to  its  extent ; the  greateF  number  were 
of  regular  canons  of  St.  AuguFin,  they  alone 
had  more  houfes  than  all  the  other  orders  put 
together,  they  poiTeffed  moF  of  the  chapters  of 
the  cathedrals ; one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of 
that  order  was,  that  two  of  their  abbots  and  eight 
of  their  priors  fat  in  parliament,  as  peers  of  the 
realm. 

The  market-place  of  the  Crofs,  fo  called  from 
a marble  crofs  which  is  Fill  Fanding  in  the  center 
of  it,  is  a long  and  broad  ftreet,  adorned  with 

many 
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many  good  Iioufes,  in  this  ftreet  the  tholfeL  is 
remarkable,  though  final l it  is  very  neat ; the  crofs 
is  lofty,  raifed  on  a round  (<?)  pedeltal  with  fix  (fj 
Heps,  the  arms  of  it  are  broken  off*  but  the  lhaft  is 
adorned  with  good  figures  in  relief,  arid  well  pre- 
ferved. 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  town  is  the 
duke  of  Ormond’s  palace,  it  was  a building  of  his 
anceitors  ; fome  remains  of  the  antient  caffle  ftill 
appear,  which  ffiow  that  it  was  one  of  the  ltrorigeft 
of  its  time  ; the  duke  rebuilt  it  magnificently  in 
the  modern  idle  a little  before  his  retreat,  but  the 
infide  Was  not  firiilh'ed,  nor  does  it  appear  that  itr 
ever  will,  being  now  lb  negledted  that  the  rain 
domes  in  every  where  •,  it  is  inhabited  only  by  the 
gardener  and  his  family,  who  hardly  takes  care  of 
his  own  apartment ; and  as  to  the  gardens,  keeps 
up  only  what  is  ufefiil,  fuch  as  the  fruit  trees.; 
vegetables,  &c.  lie  even"  fuffers  the  grafs  to  grow 
in  fome  parts,  though  for  no  other  ufe  but  the 
grazing  of  cattle. 

This  palace  is  beautifully  fifuated  ori  an  emi- 
nence/ at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Neure,  after 
having  Wafhed  the  park  and  the  town  •,  this  river 
runs  here- with  rapidity  over  land  and  gravel,  and 
is  fo  clear,  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  things  of  which 
it  is  faid  Kilkenny  boafts ; water  without  itondy 
air  without  fog  and  fire  without  fmoke  •,  in  fact, 
the  air  is  pure  and  clear,  and  the  coals  which 
are  raifed  in  the  neighbourhood  rreVer  fmoke.” 

Voi,  II.  H h The 
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The  MARKET  CROSS. 

The  frequency  of  robbery  and  theft  in  remote 
and  uncivilized  ages,  induced  the  neceflity  of  fell- 
ing commodities-  in  public  fairs  and  markets,  and 
producing  vouchers  for  them.  Market- erodes  were 
invented  to  expedite  bufinefs,  and  they  anfwered  a 
Spiritual  and  civil  purpofe.  The  clergy  in  their 
proceflions  always  hopped  where  they  were,  and 
laid  mafs : they  were  adorned  with  feuiptures  of 
angels  and  holy  men,  and  thereby  attra&ed  the 
notice  and  devotion  of  the  multitude.  Thus  fa  no- 
tified,, they  alfo  ferved  a civil  ufe,  by  the  feller 
looking  on  them  and  fwearing,  that  what  he  was 
difpofing  of  was  either  honeftly  come  by,  or  good 
in  its  kind,  and  this  fupplied  the  place  of  a voucher. 
So  general  was  this  practice,  that  no  oath  is  fo 
common  among  the  Irilh,  as  fwearing  by  the  crofs. 

The  market  crofs  of  Kilkenny  continued  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city  until  the  year  1771,  when  it  was 
taken  down,  but  a drawing  was  made  of  it  about 
ten  years  before,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Archdall ; we  here  give  an  engraving 
of  it,  the  date  mccc  appears  on  it,  and  alfo  that 
it  had  five  Iteps.  Motraye  fays,  the  arms  were 
broken,  but  the  lhaft  remained,  adorned  with 
beautiful  figures. 

CASTLE  of  KILKENNY 

Is  now  in  a better  ftate  than  when  viewed  by 
Motraye.  The  entrance  into  it  is  from  the  parade, 
and  leads  to  the  back  of  the  houfe,  the  front  facing 
the  river.  In  the  court-yard  are  the  foundations 

....  of 
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of  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Motraye,  and  oppo- 
fite  the  door  of  the  houfe,  is  a clock  placed  in  an 
old  tower. 

On  entering  the  houfe,  we  turn  on  the  left  hand 
into  the  dining  parlour  * it  is  ill-proportioned,  as  are 
all  the  other  rooms  ; convenience  and  elegance  are 
confulted  in  none  of  them.  That  the  duke  of 
Ormond  did  not  build  the  whole,  the  different 
additions  and  improvements  demonftrate.  It  is 
impolhble  to  conceive  fo  meanly  of  his  grace’s 
tatle  and  judgment,  as  to  imagine  he  could  adopt 
fuch  irregularities  and  difproportions  in  any  plan, 
offered  to  him,  much  lefs  w'ould  he  have  negledted 
fuitable  bed  chambers,  which  are  abfolutely  not  to 
be  found  here.  To  compenfate  for  thefe  defeats, 
the  curious  vifitant  may  contemplate  many  por- 
traits of  the  various  branches  of  this  truly  antient 
and  noble  family.  Led  by  an  ignorant  Ciceroni 
and  unfurnished  with  a catalogue,  the  reader  muff 
pardon  whatever  errors  he  may  find  in  the  follow- 
ing detail  of  the  pictures. 

Dining  Parlour. 

Earl  of  Arran,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Earl  of  Offory,  father  of  lord  Arran. 

Emilia  de  Naffau,  countefs  of  Offory. 

Dutchefs  of  Richmond,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Two  beauties  of  the  court  of  king  Charles  II. 
Dutchefs  of  Devonfhire,  daughter  to  the  firff  duke 
of  Ormond. 

Countefs  of  Chefterfield,  her  fiber, 

Dutchefs  of  Beaufort  and  Somerfet. 

Two  young  children  of  the  family. 

Hh  2 
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Breakfast  or  Tapistry  Room. 

From  the  dark  and  irregular  figure  oF  this  room, 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  old  towers ; 
and  we  difcover  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls,  which  is 
very  great.  The  tapiftry,  admirably  executed,  con- 
tains the  hiftory  of  Decius,  the  colours  frefh  and 
lively.  In  this  room  are 

The  firft  duke  of  Ormond,  a full  length. 

The  fecond  dutchefs  of  Ormond. 

Over  the  chimney 

A fhepherd  and  two  lambs. 

A handfome  glafs  luftre  and  gilt  mouldings  and 
bafes  adorn  this  room. 

The  Alcove  or  Presence  Chamber. 

This  room  is  alfo  hung  with  tapeftry,  reprefenting 
the  four  feafons,  but  inferior  in  defign  and  exe- 
cution to  the  foregoing.  The  paintings  are 

The  laft  duke  of  Ormond. 

Lady  Thurles. 

Herodias  with  the  head  of  St.  John  in  a charger. 

A madona  and  child,  from  Corregio,  by  Carlo 
Dolci. 

Lord  Arran. 

Royal  family,  by  Vandyke. 

Charles  lid’s  queen,  by  the  fame. 

A portrait  unknown. 

A landfcape. 

„ In  this  chamber  is  a cheft  finely  japanned,  faid 
to  be  the  duke  of  Ormond’s  travelling  cheft  ; and 
a pier  glafs,  and  under  it  a table  inlaid  with  various' 
marbles. 


Ball 
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Ball  Room  or  Gallery. 

This  gallery  is  of  great  length,  but  unfinished, 
nor  does  proper  care  feem  -to  be  taken  of  the 
valuable  works  it  contains.  In  it.  are  the 

Head  of  lord  Strafford. 

King  Charles  I.  and  his  queen. 

King  Charles  II. 

King  James  II. 

Queen  Mary. 

-Queen  Anne. 

Firfi:  duke  of  Ormond, 

Earl  of  Olfory,  his  fon. 

Dutchels  of  Kent,  all  whole  lengths. 

Admiral  Jenkin,  in  black. 

Lord  Clanricarde. 

Mary  Magdalen,  almofi:  naked. 

Fourteen  portraits  unknown. 

Six  battle-pieces,  reprefenting  the  engagements 
in  the  Dutch  war,  in  which  lord  Olfory  was 
prefent. 

Mrs.  Butler’s  Dressing  Room 
Is  fmall,  but  handfomely  fitted  up.  There  are 
a japanned  cabinet,  and  a commode  of  olive  inlaid 
and  divided  at  top  with  lines  of  holly.  The  paint- 
ings are, 

Ceres  and  Autumnus. 

Two  of  the  beauties  of  king  Charles’s  court. 

Two  flower  pieces. 

Laft  dutchefs  of  Ormond. 

Lady  Amelia  Butler. 

A very  fmall  clofet  called,  a boudeur,  with  a 
library  in  it. 
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Lady  Anne  Butler’s  Dressing  Room, 

Is  a (mail  oftagon,  in  one  of  the  towers.  Here 
are  fome  miniature  paintings,  particularly  one  of 
the  earl  of  Wandesford,  lady  Anne’s  father,  and 
his  countefs. 

A fmall  chamber  organ. 

Two  Chinefe  mandarins,  &c. 

We  pafs  through  a long  corridore  to  the  bed 
chambers,  which  are  but  indifferent. 

Lady  Anne’s  Bed  Chamber 
Is  hung  with  tapeftry,  made  by  nuns  ; the  figures? 
are  Chinefe  and  grotefque,  the  bed  curtains  the 
fame,  but  neither  figures  or  colours  good. 

The  Chapel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  continue  Roman  catholics, 
and  have  this  fmall  room  for  a chapel.  The  altar 
is  of  wood,  and  in  the  center  is  a ftone  covered 
with  coarfe  canvas,  and  called  the  holy  fione  i it  is 
an  oblong  of  about  eight  inches  by  four,  with  an 
infcription  in  old  Gothic  letters,  of  fome  text.  At 
firft  fight  it  was  judged  a relique,  but  on  farther 
confideration,  it  was  found,  that  by  the  firft  canon 
made  by  (g)  archbifhop  Corny n in  1186,  it  is 
ordered,  “ that  altars  be  made  of  ftone ; and  if  a 
ftone  of  fufficient  fize  cannot  be  got,  then  a fquare, 
intire  and  polithed  one  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  altar,  where  Chrift’s  body  is  corilecrated  •,  of  a 
compafs  broad  enough  to  contain  five  crolfes,  and 
.to  bear  the  foot  of  the  largeft  chalice.”  This  fuf- 
ficiently  explains  the  reafon  of  the  ftone  being 
inlaid  in  the  altar. 

Th«re 


(g)  Ware’s  Bifliops,  p3g  316. 
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There  is  a tabernacle  for  the  elements,  with  a 
madona  over  it ; and  in  an  inner  room,  a confeflion 
chair. 


Evidence  Chamber 

Contains  a great  number  of  family  papers.  Mr. 
Carte,  while  he  was  employed  in  compiling  the  life 
of  the  great  duke  of  Ormond,  had  an  order  from 
the  earl  of  Arran,  to  examine  and  take  away  what- 
ever papers  were  ufeful  to  him  ; and  accordingly 
ke  felesfted  a great  many,  and  brought  them  on — ■ 
three  IriQi  cars— as  he  expre  fifes  it,  to  Dublin. 
Mr.  Butler  informed  the  writer,  that  they  were 
fent  back,  and  repofited  in  this  chamber.  Mr. 
Carte  moreover  mentions  a number  of  Rewards 
accounts ; thefe  if  carefully  examined  might  give 
us  as  good  a view  of  antient  manners,  as  the  earl 
of  Northumberland’s  houfhold  book,  communicated 
to  the  public  by  dean  Percy  ; but  from  the  fmall 
number  that  the  dean  printed,  he  mull  be  equally 
curious  and  fortunate  that  can  obtain  a copy  of  it. 
It  would  be  worthy  the  noble  pofTelTor  to  have 
thofe  antient  documents  arranged,  titled,  and  their 
contents  expreffed  : valuable,  materials  might  be 
found  to  illuftrate  the  hiifory  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  the  houfe  of  Ormond  bore  fo  illultrious  a 
part,  and  in  particular  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

The  front  of  the  houfe  lies  nearly  S.  W.  looking 
towards  St.  John’s  bridge.  Before  the  front  is  a 
lawn  edged  with  flowers  and  fhrubs:  this  lawn 
with  its  wall  forms  a rampart  next  the  river : at 
the  foot  of  this  wall,  a walk  of  about  eight  feet  in 

breadth 
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breadth  has  been  taken  off  thp  river  i it  is  called 

» 

the  mall,  and  here  the  citizens  recreate  themfelves, 
while  the  Nore  rolls  by  : a river  thus  recorded  in 
Spenfer’s  Faery  Queen  (/i). 

“ The  next  the  ftubburne  Neure,  whofe  waters  grey. 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rofponte  bord.” 

Sir  James  Ware  mentions  bifhop  Cantwell’s 
rebuilding  the  great  bridge  of  Kilkenny,  thrown 
down  by  an  inundation  about  the  year  1447  ; it 
alfo  appears  that  St.  John’s  bridge  fell  down  by  a 
great  flood  in  the  year  1564.  See  page  357. 

On  Sunday  the  fecond  of  October  1763,  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a moft  unufual  flood 
and  inundation  poured  down  upon  the  city  and 
county  of  Kilkenny,  from  twenty-four  hours  of 
inceffant  rain.  Green’s  bridge  near  the  cathe- 
dral fell,  but  no  life  was  loft.  On  St.  John’s  bridge 
above  an  hundred  perfons  were  ftanding ; but  it 
being  reported,  that  a cabbin  was  failing  down  the 
river  without  finking,  moft  of  them  haftened  to 
1 behold  the  fight  i fourteen  men  and  women  how- 

ever unfortunately  remained,  the  bridge  fell,  and 
they  were  inftantly  fwallowed  up  in  the  torrent. 
For  two  days  there  was  no  communication  between 
the  people  on  each  fide  the  river  j boats  could  not 
ply  : in  moft  low  lituations  the  water  rofe  to  eleven 
and  in  fome  to  fifteen  feet  in  height. 

From  bifhop  Pococke’s  papers,  in  the  epifcopal 
palace,  the  Ioffes  fuftained  are  thus  eftimat-ed  : 

i • • «.  F ‘ 1 • , I • . < . » . 

1 * 

St. 

i 

(^)  B.  4.  cant.  xi.  ft.  43. 
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/. 

s. 

d. 

St.  John’s  bridge 

2789 

5 

0 

Green’s  bridge  * 

£828 

8 

O 

Rennet’s  bridge 

4 

O 

Thomailown  bridge 

*394 

16 

O 

Caltlecomer  bridge 

1019 

7 

8 

Ennifteague 

413 

9 

6 

* • c 

10384 

10 

2 

In  the  city,  Ioffes 

499 

0 

6 

By  poor  under  40 s. 

35 

J9 

0 

In  St.  Canice,  Ioffes 

43° 

1 2 

4 

Poor  as  before 

► * ( 

4i 

12 

4 

£ 

.11381 

H 

4 

For  St.  John’s  and  Green’s  bridges, 

/. 

s. 

i 

the  parliament  granted 

54 1 7 

0 

0 

By  a tax  on  the  county 

Earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  lieu- 

4967 

0 

0 

tenant,  gave 

.Collections  in  the  neighbouring 

200 

0 

0 

churches 

?73 

O 

© 

j£-io857 

O 

0 

St.  John’s  bridge  has  been  fince  rebuilt  with 
three  light  elegant  arches,  as  has  alfo  Green’s  bridge 
with  equal  beauty  and  elegance. 


SECT.  V. 

i 

ABOUT  the  year  1233,  Hugh  Mapilton,  whofe 
fee  was  then  at  Aghaboe  in  Upper  Offory,  began 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  church  in  Kilkenny. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  account  in  the  annals  at  the  end  of  W are. 
However,  this  writer  in  his  account  of  the  bifhops 
of  Offory,  mentions  (but  as  a report,  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  he  could  procure  no  evidence) 
that  Felix  O Dullany  or  Delany  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  cathedral  in  1 1 80.  It  is  very  extraordinary, 
if  the  church  was  at  all  begun  by  Dullany,  no 
progrefs  fhould  be  made  in  it  for  feventy-eight 
years  after.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  con- 
fidently with  truth  and  hiftory  place  the  rudiments 
of  the  church  fo  late  as  Mapilton,  becaufe  there 
are  indifputable  proofs  of  there  being  bifhops  of 
this  fee  during  the  above  interval. 

So  that  the  fad  is  probably  this  Dullany 
erefted  an  oratory  near  the  round  tower  as  the 
foundation  of  an  epifcopal  church:  Hugh  Rufus 
purfued  the  fame  idea  with  more  vigour,  being  an 
Englifh  monk,  and  eleded  perhaps  through  the 
inter  eft  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  *,  and  Mapilton 
and  St.  Leger  might  have  perfeded  thefe  begin- 
nings. There  are  fome  diftinguifhing  marks  in 
the  ftyle  of  this  building,  that  feem  to  countenance 
the  preceding  conjedures.  St.  Leger  died  towards 
the  end  of  Edward  I’s  reign,  when  the  charader 
(/)  of  ecclefiaftical  architedure  was,  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  eaftern  and  weftern  windows,  taking 
up  the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  rifing  as  high  as 
the  vaulting,  and  thefe  ornamented  with  coloured 
glafs.  The  windows  of  our  cathedral  are  in  this 
ftyle,  but  at  prefent  fhortened  ; however  the  eye 
quickly  difeovers  and  traces  the  barbarous  change. 
A large  pile  like  this,  and  where  every  exertion 

wa§ 

(*')  Bentham's  Antiquities  of  Ely. 
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was  clogged  with  innumerable  difficulties  amid  me 
turbulence  of  conqueft  and  infurretVion,  could  not 
foon  be  completed.  W e have  no  memorials  of  its 
progrefs,  and  are  therefore  left  to  form  an  opinion 
from  circumfiances. 

Bifhop  Ledred,  in  1318,  fitted  up  the  windows, 
and  particularly  the  eafiern  one  in  fo  elegant  a 
manner,  and  adorned  with  fuch  elegant  workman- 
lihip,  as  left  it  without  a rival  in  the  kingdom. 
This  will  appear  by  no  means  exaggerated,  when 
\ve  are  (k)  informed,  that  Rinuccinq  who  came 
from  the  natal  foil  of  the  fine  arts,  was  fo  much 
flruck  with  its  beauty,  that  he  offered  the  large 
fum  of  700/.  for  it,  and  efieemed  it  to  be  no  mean 
ornament  for  Rome  itfelf,  whither  he  defigned  to 
fend  it.  But  neither  the  high  rank  of  the  (/)  prince 
of  Firmo,  nor  the  plenitude  of  power  with  which 
he  was  invefied,  nor  the  difireffes  of  the  times,, 
could  prevail  on  the  titular  prelate,  David  Roth, 
or  the  chapter  to  comply  with  the  nuncio’s  wifhes. 
The  eafiern  window  contained  the  hifiory  of  Chrifi 
from  his  birth  to  his  afcenfion.  The  other  windows 
were  enriched  with  feveral  emblems.  In  1650, 

this 


(£)  W are’s  biflhops  of  OfTory. 

(/)  Johannes  Baptifta  Rinuccini,  was  archbifhop  and  prince 
of  Firmo  in  Italy.  The  hiftory  of  his  Irifh  legation,  replete 
with  interesting  particulars,  is  at  prefent  in  MS,  in  the 
library  of  the  marquis  Rinuccini,  at  Florence,  from  which 
Burke  hath  extracted  much  refpefting  the  tranfa&ions  of  the 
confederate  catholics  at  Kilkenny.  Supplem.  Hib.  Domin. 
pafs.  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  earl  of  Leicefter,  brought  a tranf- 
qript  of  this  valuable  manufeript  from  Florence,  which  was 
in  his  elegant  library  at  Holkham  in  Norfolk.  See  an  inquiry 
into  the  fiiare  which  king  Charles  I.  had  in  the  tranfaftion^ 
pf  t,he  carl  of  Glamorgan.  London  1756.  Svo,  wrote  by 

Thomas  birch,  D>  D Preface,  page  4. 
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this  exquifite  piece  of  art  was  demolifhed  with 
other  curious  monuments  of  former  times.  What 
fragments  remained  were  carefully  collected  by 
bifhop  Pococke,  and  placed  in  two  ovals  over  the 
weftern  door. 

(m)  The  fabrick  is  conftrutted  in  the  Gothic 
tafte,  and  in  the  form  of  a crofg.  The  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  in  the  clear,  is  7,2,6  feet,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  crofs  from  north  to  fouth  is  123, 
being  perhaps  the  largeft  church  in  the  kingdom, 
except  St.  Patrick’s  and  Chrift  church,  Dublin,  and 
in  the  beauty  of  its  nave  it  excells  both.  It  has 
two  lateral  and  a center  aile,  which  yield  an  ad- 
mirable profpedt.  1 he  Roof  of  the  nave  is  flip- 
ported  by  five  pillars  and  a pil  after  of  black  marble 
on  each  fide,  upon  which  are  formed  five  neat 
arches.  Each  lateral  aile  is  enlightened  by  four 
windows  below,  and  the  center  aile  by  five  above  j 
they  are  iri  the  fhape  of  quaterfoils.  The  fteeple 
•is  low  but  broad,  taking  up  the  fpace  of  thirty- feven 
feet ; it  is  fupported  by  four  maffy  columns  of  black 
marble,  and  its  floor  refts  on  a great  number  of 
fpringers,  arifing  from  the  columns;  they  fpread 
over  the  vaulting,  and  are  each  divided  into  a fmall 
moulding  like  beads.  The  pillars  in  this  church 
were  about  fixty  or  feventy  years  fmce  whitened  by 
an  abfurd  and  ignorant  ceconomift.  There  are 
four  entrances  : one  at  the  weft  end,  two  in  the 
nave  oppofite  each  other,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the 
north  tranfept.  The  feats  of  the  choir  and  gallery 
are  of  oak,  varnifhed,  the  whole  plain  but  re- 
markably neat.  The  compals-ceiling  is  adorned 

with 

(«)  Ware’s  bifhops,  fupra. 
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with  fret-work,  and  has  many  fnodiiiions,  and  in 
the  center  a groupe  of  foliage,  feftoons  and  che- 
rubims ; nor  is  it  deftitute  of  an  elegant  fet  of 
organs.  At  the  end  of  the  fouth  tranfept  and 
fronting  the  north  door,  is  a very  neat  confiftory 
court,  erected  by  bifhop  Pococke ; to  the  eaft  of 
which  is  the  chapter  houfe,  it  is  neat  and  lightfome^ 
over  the  chimney  is  the  following  elegant  and 
modeft  infcription : , 

HANC 
BASILIC  AM 
VETUSTATE 
LAB ASCENTEM 
RESTITUERUNT 
ORNARUNT 
OSSORIENSES 
ANNO 
MDCCLXIIL 

In  the  north  tranfept  is  St.  Mary’s  chapel : here 
the  parochial  vicar  of  St.  Canice  formerly  officiated. 
Near  this  chapel  was  another  apartment,  wherein 
were  heaped  many  ftone  monuments : thefe  were 
refixed  in  the  nave  and  the  lateral  ailes  by  the  care 
of  bifhop  Pococke,  who  to  his  other  excellent  qua- 
lifications added  that  of  a learned  antiquary.  On 
the  outfide,  round  the  church,  runs  a regular 
battlement,  and  at  the  weft  end  are  two  fmall  fpires. 

The  towers  and  turrets  («),  fays  Mr.  Ben-tham,. 
built  by  the  Normans  in  the  firft  century  after  their 
arrival,  were  covered  with  platforms,  witb  battle-5 
ments  or  plain  parapet  walls.  One  of  the  earlieft 

fpires 


(n)  Supra,'  pag.  40: 
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fpires,  that  of  old  St.  Pauls,  was  finifhed  in  thi 
year  1222,  with  timber  and  covered  with  lead. 

The  tower  of  St.  Canice’s  is  not  finifhed  : it  has 
no  fpire,  though  fufftciently  flrong  to  bear  one  ; 
and  it  continues  in  much  the  fame  hate  it  was  left 
in  at  its  firft  erection. 

We  fhall  now  mention  fuch  bifhops  as  were 
benefactors  to  the  cathedral. 

Bifhop  Ledred,  let  his  conduit  be  what  it  may- 
in  other  matters,  zealouily  promoted  the  intereft  of 
bis  church.  His  p'redeceffors;  lived  remote  from 
the  cathedral,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
improper,  was  the  caufe  of  many  excefles  among 
the  numerous  clergy  attached  to  it : he  thereiore 
refolved  to  build  an  epifcopal  houfe.  King  Ed- 
ward III.  granted  him  (0)  the  fite  of  three  churches, 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  James  and  St.  Bridget,  near  the 
cathedral,  on  paying  twenty  fhilHngs  for  this  pur- 
pofe  •,  he  alfo  ufed  the  ftones  and  materials  in  them. 
To  appeafe  thefe  tutelar  faints,  and  to  atone  for 
his  facrilege,  he  founded  an  altar  in  his  palace  and 
dedicated  it  to  them.  He  alfo  granted  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Canice  the  church  of  Drumdelgy, 
alias  Thornback. 

Bifhop  Snell  bellowed  on  his  church  fome  rich 
prefents,  as  gloves,  pontifical  fandals,  a filken 
caphin,  interwoven  with  gold  fpots,  and  a mitre 
adorned  with  precious  ftones.  Such  donations 
were  then  highly  meritorious,  and  the  (p)  virtues 
.of  them  elleemed  very  great. 

Bifhop  Barry,  in  1428,  built  a large  caftie  and 
hall  at  his  manor  of  Bifhop’s  lough.  He  endowed 

the 

(0)  Ware,  fupra. 

(p)  Durand.  Ration.  DIvin.  Qffic.  Lib.  3. 
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tile  vicars  of  the  common  hall  near  St.  Canice  with 
four  marks  of  filver,  chief  rent,  out  of  the  lands 
of  Marfhall’s  in  the  parifti  of  St.  Maul. 

Bifhop  Baron,  in  1527,  rebuilt  and  repaired  the 
bifhop’s  manor  houfe,  at  Newcourt,  and  gave  the 
vicars  choral  all  the  tythes  and  oblations  of  the 
Black  or  Dominican  abbey,  then  lately  diffolved,  a 
paftoral  ftaff  of  filver,  and  a marble  table  for  the 
altar. 

Bifhop  Hacket  built  the  arch  of  the  belfry  of 
fquared  marble. 

Bifhop  Williams,  a prelate  of  diftinguifhed  piety 
and  fufferings,  expended  1400/.  in  repairing  the 
cathedral.  The  bells  being  carried  away  in  the 
rebellion,  he  put  up  one  that  coft  him  144/.  He 
laid  out  on  the  chancel  300/.  and  on  the  belfry  40/. 

In  1675,  bifhop  Parry  gave  a ring  of  bells,  fix 
in  number,  weighing  feventy  hundred,  two  quar- 
ters and  five  pounds  j they  coft  246/.  13s.  10 d.\ 
befides  he  gave  1 o /.  to  buy  plate. 

Bilhop  Otway  railed  in  the  communion  table, 
and  covered  it  with  a rich  cloth.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  July,  1684,  he  prefented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  363  ounces  of  plate  gilt,  for  which  he 
paid  1 1 6/.  105.  4 d.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Chrift  church,  Dublin. 

Do&or  Pooley,  dean  of  Offory,  and  after  bifhop 
of  Raphoe,  gave  120/.  towards  raifing  the  fteeple, 
and  to  repair  the  towers.  He  alfo  bellowed  a large 
filver  gilt  bafon,  weighing  fixty-one  ounces. 

But  this  cathedral  owes  its  prefervation  to  bifhop 
Pococke.  When  he  came  to  the.  fee  of  Olfory  the 
church  was  in  the  moft  ruinous  condition,  being 
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totally  negle&ed  by  his  predeceflfors.  Its  galleries 
Were  decaying  : its  roof  tumbling  down  : its  monu- 
ments broken  and  fcattered  about ; and  a few 
years  mull  have  beheld  this  Venerable  fabric  with 
icarcely  one  ftone  upon  another.  With  that  love 
of  religion  and  decency,  which  ftrongly  marked 
his  chara&er,  he  zealoufly  fet  about  its  reparation  : 
he  warmly  folicited  fubfcriptions : purchafed  every 
neceffary  material  at  the  belt  rate  : in  perfon  fuper- 
intended  the  workmen,  and  that  often  from  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  : beautified  and  adorned  it 
throughout,  and  left  a memorial  of  his  piety  and 
regard  for  his  epifcopal  church,-  which  the  city  of 
Kilkenny  and  the  diocefe  of  Offory  {fill  gratefully 
remember.-5— Note,  the  names  of  fire  fubfcribers 
are  on  a marble  tablet  in  the  north  t-ranfepf fde  a 
copy  of  it  immediately  after  the  account  of  the 
monuments. 

The  epifcopal  refidenCO  which  adjoins  the  cathe- 
dral being  originally  very  fmall,  was  much  irrr-- 
proved  by  bifhop  John-  Parry,  at  the  eXpenee  of 
400/. 

The  bifihops  Vefey  and  Htfrt'ftonge  further  irfc- 
proved  the-  palace  •,  but  bifhop  Erie  made  it  a much 
more  commodious  habitation-,  by  the  addition  of 
four  apartments  and  a noble  ftai-r-eafe,  expending 
on  it  in  buildings' and  other  improvements  1956/. 
though  his  fucceflbr  was  charged  only  with  the  furri 
of  1406/.  In  the  ftudy,  over  the-  chimney-piece, 
are  the  arms  of  primate  Boulter,  his  patron. 

Bifhop  Dodgfon  very  laudably  began  the  practice 
of  clothing  and  in-ftrucft-in-g’  tire  Gkoirifters-,  at  the 
bifhop’s  expence. 
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MONUMENTS  and  INSCRIPTIONS 
in  the.  CATHEDRAL. 

On  the  fonth  fide  of  the  high  altar. 

D.  O.  M. 

Sacrum. 

Illuftriflimus  ac  nobiliflimus  d'omlhus  Ricardus 

Butler, 

Vicecomes  de  Mountgarret,  baro  de  Kells,  &c. 
Ex  antiquiffimis  primariae  in  Hibernia 
nobilitatis  familiis  oriundus ; utpote 
Petri  Butler,  Ormoniae  et  Offoriae  comitis,  ac 
Margaretae  Fitz  Gerald  filiae  comitis  de  Kil- 
daria,  pronepos. 

Vir  religione  in  Deum,  pietate  in  pa- 
triam,  fidelitate  in  regem,  pace  bel-loque  con- 
fpicuus,  de  rege,  regno  et  ecclefia  dei,  pro  qui- 
bus  fortiter  periculofis  et  maxime  turbatis 
temporibus  Petit,  optime  meritus  : felicis 
ac  faecundae  prolis  parens  : fibi,  majoribus 
ac  pofteris  hoc  monumentum  pie  pofuit, 
memoriam  fui  nunquam  morituram  reliquit. 

(q)  Obiit  ille  . . . Anno  1 6 . . 

Defundtae  ac  nobiliffimae  vicecomitum  de 
Mountgarret  familiae  bene  precare,  viator  ! 

On  the  right  of  the  door  going  into  the:  chancel. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Pococke,  L.L.D, 
Who  from  the  archdeaconry  of  Dublin 
Was  promoted  to  this  fee  mdcclvi 
And  tranflated  to  that  of  Meath  mdcclxv 
Where  he  died  Sept.  1 5th  in  the  fame  year. 
Vol.  II.  I i . He 

0)  He  died  in  1651.  Lodge,  v.  2.  pag.  265. 
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He  di (charged  every  duty  of  the  paftoral  and  epit- 

copal  office 

With  prudence,  vigilance,  and  fidelity  ; 
Adorning  his  ftation 

With  unfhaken  integrity  of  heart  and  purity  of 

condudt  j 

Attentive  to  the  intereft  of  religion, 

He  caufed  feveral  parochial  churches  to  be  rebuilt. 
Within  this  diocefs. 

He  promoted  and  liberally  contributed  to  the  repair 
And  embellifhment  of  this  cathedral  church. 
Then  unhappily  falling  into  decay. 

A zealous  encourager  of  every  ufeful  publick  work 
Efpecially  the  linen  manufacture. 

He  bequeathed  a very  confiderable  legacy, 

To  the  governors  of  the  incorporated  fociety. 
For  promoting  the  united  interefts  of  induftry  and 

charity, 

Within  this  borough  of  St.  Canice  *.  ‘ 

On  the  left  of  the  door  going  into  the  chancel. 

Sub  hoc  marmore 

Clauditur  Annae  Cox  quod  mortale  fuit,  Jacobi 
O Brien,  filii  comitis  nuperi  de  Inchequin,  filiae : 
quae  Michaeli  Cox,  epifcopo  Offorienfi,  anno  1745* 
matrimonio  jundta,  eodem  anno,  aetatis  fuae  23, 
fatali  puerperio  abrepta  eft,  prius  enixa  filium. 
Quantae  jadturae  ! quantillum  Solamen  ! Ilia  nempe 
tarn  corporis  quam  animi  dotibus  a natura  ditata 
dignaque  iifdem  difciplina  liberaliter  inftituta,  non 
minus  fandte  quam  eleganter  vitam  exegit. 

* Ingens 

* Bifliop  Pccocke  is  buried  at  Ardbraccan  in  tlie  county 
of  Meath. 
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Ingens  defiderium  parentibus,  cognatis,  amicis; 
infandu  moeconjugi  mrorem,fingulifque  fingularum 
virtutum  exemplar  opimurn,  reliquit.  Content- 
plare,  ledtor,  humanae  faelicitatis  caducam  fortem, 
et  adverfus  inopinos  et  milerrimos  cafus  (nullabi 
praeclarius  monendus)  animum  bene  munitum  et 
eredtum  para. 

This  elegant  monument  is  of  white  marble, 
from  which  rifes  a fhaft,  on  which  is  the  arms  of 
the  deceafed.  Piety,  a whole  length,  holds  a book 
in  one  hand,  and  reclines  her  head  on  the  other, 
which  leans  on  an  urn.  The  whole  is  well  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  Scheemaker. 

Hie  jacent 

Adam  Cottrel,  Jacob".  Cottrel,  Ricards.  Lawles 
et  Walter8.  Lawles  cu  ej\  uxore  Letitia  Courcy, 
quoda  burges8.  ville  Kilkenie  ac  don.i  de  Talbot’s 
incite.  Qb  Walter8,  obiit  2 die  mess.  deebr8.  a°.  d1 
1 55°>  quo™  alabs  ppiciet.  Des.  ae. 

Hie  jacet  Ricards  Lawles,  fill3  et  hseres  didli 
Walteri,  q1  obiit  6 die  mess  Odtob.  a0  dni  1 506. 

Hie  jacet  Jacobus  Lawles,  frater  et  haeres  Ricardi 
Lawles,  filii  et  haeredis  Walteri  Lawles,  qui  obiit 
ultimo  die  julii  A.  D.  1562.  cujs  aie  ppiciet.  Deus. 
et  Adam  Lawles  qui  obiit  20  die  Odt  1600,  et 
Lsetitia  Shee  uxor  ejus,  quae  obiit  5 die  Odt.  1 5;  6. 

Credo  qd  reder  mes  vivit,  et  I novifli0 
die  de  tra  furredtur8.  fu,  et  T carne  meo 
videbo  Deu,  falvatorem  meum,  que  vifur3 
fum  ego  ipfe,  et  non  alius,  et  oculi  mei 
’fpedturi  fut. 

I i 2 Hie 
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Hie jacet 

Patricius  Kerin,  quoda  ville  Kilkenie  burgetis,  qui 

obiit  5 die  metis  Feb.  1581.  Et  Joanna  Nowlaiv 

uxor  ejs  quae  obiit  5 die  mentis  Decs.  1575. 

- — ■ 

Flic  jacet 

Petrus  Graunt — canonicus^  O'xonise  alumnus  et 
vicari*  de  Balletarfne,  q1  obiit  die  230  mentis 
Februarii  a0  d‘  1509.  Cujs  aiae  piciet  Deus.  Amen. 

^ — ‘ * 

Hie  jacet 

Jacob5  Sentleger  de  Ballefennon,  q1  obiit  primo  die 
Feb.  1597,  et  Egidia  Toben  ejs  uxor,  q obiit  2° 
die,  mentis  Novembris  r570.  Et  Patricius  Sent- 
leger, filis  fecudus  eorum,  qui  obiit  21  die  mentis 
Feb.  1607,  et  Margaret  Shee  ejs  uxor  quae  obiit.  . . 
die  mentis 

I.  H.  S.  __ 

Hie  jacet  Thomas  Power,  qui  obiit  anno  dni  1519, 
et  Margeria  Pynfon  uxor,  ejus,  et  Johannes  Power, 
filius  et  heres  difti  Thomae,  cu  fua  uxore  Joanna 
Sawadge,  ql * *  obierunt  A.  D.  1550.  Ricardus 
Power,  ej.  Johals  filius  et  heres,  quondam  bur- 
genfis  ville  Hibernice  Kilkenie,  qui  Ricardus  obiit 
27  die  mentis  Maii,  A.  D.  15^3*  ^ Itabella  Roth, 
uxor  illius,  que  obiit  . . . die  . . . menus  .... 
anno  domini  15 

Here  lyeth 

The  body  of  cap-.  Robert  Barton,  late  of  the 
x honourable  col.  Henry  Harrifon’s  regiment,  who 

departed  this  life  the  5th  day  of  November,  1723, 
in  the  63  year  of  his  age. 


Hie 
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Hie  fepultus  eft 

•Standifius  Hartftonge,  Armiger,  films  natu  tertius 
Standifii  Hartftonge,  baronetti,  et  Scaccarii  regis 
baronis.  In  agro  Norfolcienfi  oriundlis,  qui  in  hac 
civitate  recordatoris,  et  in  palatinatu  Tipparerienfi 
■cuftodis  rotulorum  muneribusdiu  et  pras.clare  func- 
tus, obiit  primo  calendarum  Junii,  anno  MDCC1V. 

Charilfimo  fratri  pofuit  Johannes  epifeopns  Oifo- 
rienfis,  faelieem  et  ipfe  refurredionem  fub  hoc  olim 
marmore  expedaturus. 

Here  lyeth 

The  body  of  Mr.  Richard  Duigin,  who  departed 
this  life  April  4th,  1708. 

Hie  jacet 

Thomas  Otway,  Offorienfis  epifeopus,  qui  obiit 
fiexto  die  Martii  1692-3,  aetatis  fuse  77. 

He  lies  near  the  weft  door. 

- * 

Here  lyeth 

The  body  of  Charles  Sandford  of  Sandfordfcourt, 
efquire,  who  departed  this  life  the  4th  of  Dec.  1 701. 

Hie  jacet 

Johannes  March,  quodam  civitatis  Kilkenniae  bur- 
gefis,  q‘  obiit  23  die  Decbris  1601.  Et  Margaret^ 
Riane  uxor  ejus,  que  obiit  9 die  Jan'1  1609. 

Qui  clari  fuerant  filii,  fpefque  alma  parentum 
Bourcheri  Carolus,  Fredericufque  Philipus. 

Olfa  immatura  fimul  flebilis  nunc  continet  urn  a, 
JVlorte  puer  juvenis,  virque  fenexque  cadit. 

Quorum  alter  obiit  17  die  Septembris,  1574. 
Alter  viii  die  Martii,  a0  1587. 

Hie 
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Hie  jacet  Edmudus  Purfell 
Capitaneus  turbariaru.  comtjs  Ormonie,  q1  obiit 
4 die  Novebris,  ano  Doni,  1 509.  Et  Ellena  Gras 
uxor  ejus  a0  dni  1 500. 

Hie  jacet 

Magr.  Johes  Coughlande,  quoda  cancellarius  Ofss 
ecclle*,  ql  obiit  190  die  mefis  Martii,  a 0 dni  1508. 
Pro  cujus  anima  cuilibet  dicenti  Pater  et  Ave, 
ceduntur  a venerando  patre,  David,  epifeopo  Offb' 
rienfi,  40  dies  Tndulg. 

Quifquis  eris  qui  tranfieris,  fta,  perlege,  plora ; 

{Sum  quod  eris,  fueramque  quqd  es,  pro  me,  precor 
ora. 


t ....  1 56 6,  et  Letitia  Walche  uxor  ejs  q obiit  . . 
die  . . . mefis  . . . a°.  d’1.  1 560. 

.....  att 

Rofiae  Ruu,  animae  propicietur  Ds. 

Here  Iyeth 

The  body  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Des  Myniers,  A.  M. 
prebendary  of  Killamory,  &c.  who  departed  this 
life  the  281I1  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1759,  aged  68  years. 

Here  lyeth 

The  body  of  Richard  Longe,  who  departed  this 
life  the  1 8th  of  April  1 690. 

Edmond  Brenan,  Robert  Rinighan,  Edward  Rinig 
lian,  1615. 
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Hie  jacet 

Dons  Willms  Carleil  quoda  archidiacon\  Mids.  et 
redor  de  Yochil,  ac  ecclefiar,  Dubl.  Cafss.  Ofs.  Fern*. 

Clon\  et  Corkag*.  canoniciis cuj'us  aie 

ppicietur  Deus.  Amen. 

>P  Hie  jacet 

Helena,  fiiia  Edvardi,  cujus  aise  propicietur  Deus 
in  vitam  aeternam.  Amen. 

....  here  lies 

John  Sprice,  burges,  qui  obiit  die  ....  and  his 
wife  Joane  Kenede,  quae  obiit  . . . die 

Hie  jacet 

Petrus  Butteler,  Comes  Ormonie  et  Ofse,  q‘  obiit 
2j6  die  Augufti,  A.  D.  1539.  Et  Margaretae  Fitz- 
gerald, comitifta,  uxor  ejs  cfobiit  9 die  Augufti. 

Hie  jacet 

Corpus  Thomae  Hill,  hujus  ecclefiae  decani,  et 
S.  S.  theologiae  apud  Cantabrigienfes  dodoris.  Obiit 
primo  die  Nov.  1673. 

Hie  jacet 

Dns.  Simon  Dunyng,  quonda  precentor  iftius 
eccle.  qui  obiit  in  fefto  beatae  Mariae  Magdalene, 
ano  dnim  1434. 


Here  lyeth  William  O Dowly. 


Hie  jacet 

Thomas  Pembrock,  quoda.  burges  villa  Kilkennie 
q'  obiit  io  die  Septembris  A.  D.  . . . 

, , , . brock  filik  didi  Thome,  qui  obiit  14  din 


odobris  a.  d.  1591. 


ck 
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. . . . ck  filius  dicFti  David  una  cum 
. . . . a Ragget  et  Catharina  Archer 
. . . . omas  obiit  25'januarii  1 6 1 6 
. . . . unus  primorum  vicecomitum 


. . . . unice  Alicia  Ragget  q abiit  2 1 


. . . . 85Katharina  Archer  obiit 
. ...  us  filius  didti  Thome  Pembrock 

, . . . Joanna  Ragget  uxor  di&i 

* D.  O.  M. 

Revdus  Jacobus  Shee,  Gulielmi  fenatoris  in  hac 
Kilkennienfi  civitate,  bene,  prudenter  et  feliciter 
defun&i,  ter  praetoris  officio,  filius.  Divini  cultus 
et  animarum  zelo,  reliquifque  quae  verum  Dei 
faoerdotem  decent,  virtutibus  confpicuus.  Prae- 
bendarius  de  Tafcoffin,  vicarius  de  Claragh,  ecclefiae 
cathedralis  Sti  Canici  providus  procurator  et  vica- 
riorum  communis  aulas  indqftrius  provifor : inter 
alia  pietatis  opera,  monumentum  hoc  fibi,  fuoque 
germano  fratri  R.  D.  Joanni  Shee,  praebendario  de 
Mayne,  parochiae  Sti  Joannis  evangelifiae  Kilkenniae 
vicario,  fieri  fecit. 

Obiit  D.  Jacobus  die  29  menfis  Aprilis  anno  Dni 
1648.  Obiit  etiam  D.  Joannes  die  . , . menfis  . , . 
anno  Dni 

/Eternam  illis  requiem,  ecclefiae  Dei  pacem, 

Et  tranquiiiitatem  precare,  viator  ! 

Una  parens  faufta  fratres  quos  protulit  alvo, 

Una  faoerdotes  continet  urna  duos. 

• 1 1 + 
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Hie  jacet 

Jacob5  Schortals  dns  de  Balykrkan  et  de  Balykif 
q'  hac  tuba  fieri  fecit  a0,  dm.  1507.  et  Katharina 
Whyte  uxor  ej*  p.  q°.  u.  et  paretum  albs  cuilibet 

diceti  oraoe  dnic™.  et  fale  age  ’cedut.  So  dies  Idulg. 

Hie  jacet 

Honeftus  ac  diferetus  vir  dominus  Nicholaus 
Motyng  quondam  cancellarius  iftius  ecclefire  et ' 
redlor  de  Kilderienfi,  qui  obiit  13  die  menfis 
februarii  1563.  Cujus  animae  propitietur  Deus, 
Amen  Jefus. 

Hie  jacet 

Gulielm5.  Donoghou  quoda  burges  ville  de  Irifh- 
towne  juxta  Kilkenia.  q‘  obiit  1 3 die  novebris  a0.  d'» 
1597.  Et  Cathari-na  Moni  ejs.  uxor,  q obiit  .... 

Hie  jacet 

Illuftris.  et  nobilis.  Da.  Ellana  Butler,  nobiliffimi 
DI  Petri  Butler,  Ormoniae  comitis  filia,  et  uxor 
quda  pia  clariffimi  Domini  Donaldi  O Brien,  Tu- 

rnundiae  comitis,  q obiit  2 die  Juki,  1597. 



D.  O.  M. 

Pat  ricius  Murphy,  civis,  fenator,  et  quondam  praetor 
Kilkenienfis : vir  prudens,  probus,  pius  : pauperum 
et  pupillorum  merito  parens  ; mortalitatis  dum 
viveret  memor.  Sibi,  charinimae  uxori  fuae,  Ana- 
iiatiae  Phelan,  matronae  ledtiilimae  et  optimas  : nu- 
merofae  necnon  eruditae  prolis  matri : filio  ac.haeredi 
fuo  Ricardo  Murphy,  omnibus  multumcharo,  vice- 
pomitis  munere  Kilkeniae,  fumma  cum  laude  fun&o, 

aetatiq 
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setatis  flore  praerepto  : ejus  uxori  Elifae  Rothe, 
liberis  ac  pofteris  moumentum  hoc  pofuit.  Obiit 
Patricius  3 die  menfis  Martii  1648.  Anaftatia  6 die 
Februarii,  1646.  Ricardus  8 die  Junii,  1640, 

Elifa die  menfis 

Exaltans  humiles  Deus,  hie  extolle  fepultos, 

Qui  fuerant  humiles  Temper  amore  tui. 

Qui  requiem,  vitam,  folamen,  dona,  falutem 
Pauperibus  dederant:  his  miferere,  Deus,  Amen! 
Epitaphium. 

Junxit  amor  vivos,  uno  mors  jungit  amantes 
Marmore,  non  moritur  qui  bene  vixit  amor. 
Chrifti  verus,  amor,  poft  mortem  vivit  et  addit, 
iEternae  vitae  gaudia  connubii. 

Requiefcant  in  pace 

Joannes  Murphy  ; filius  praedidti  Ricardi,  16  Nov. 
A.  D.  1650.  Maria  Tobin  uxor  Joannis  17  Jan. 
1690-1.  Barnabas  Murphy  filius  Joannis,  28 
Junii  1741.  Maria  Shee,  ejus  uxor  obiit  3 Nov. 

*737- 

D.  O.  M. 

c _ - 

Ad  pietatis  et  mortalitatis  memoriam  clariflimus  et 
nobiliffimus  dominus  D.  Edmundus  Blanchville, 
eques  auratus,  D.  de  Blanchvillftowne,  Kilmode- 
mucke,  &c.  ac  riobiliffima  D.  Elizabetha  Butlera, 
uxor  pientiflima,  perilluftri  domino  Giraldo  Blanch- 
ville filio  chariffimo  primogenito,  viro  optimo,  im- 
matura  morte  praerepto,  fibi,  liberis  pofterifque 
Tuis  monumentum  hoc  erexerunt,  menfe  Augufti, 
1647.  Giraldus  obiit  21  Feb.  1646.  Edmundus 
* • . « Elizabetha  ..... 


Eequiefcaq^ 
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Requiefcant  in  pace.  Amen. 
Epitaphium. 

Qui  patri  in  terris  fuccedere  debuit  haer.es, 

In  tumulo  huic  haeres  cogitur  efife  pater. 

Eft  oriens  primus,  moriens  poftremus  et  idem  eft, 
Ortu  pofterior,  interituque  prior. 

Mors  hgec  mira  facit,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis, 
Mors  fera  quae ! quantum ! fic  rapit  ante  patrem, 
Et  gnatum  virtute  fenem,  juvenemque  diebus 
Gnatum  Blanchveliae  fpem  columemqije  domus. 
Sed  quoniam  fera  mors,  vitam  fine  labe  caducam 
Abftulit,  aeternum  dat  diadema  Deus. 

Edmud*  Butler  q'  . „ . diemes  Julii,  Ao.  Dni.  . „ .. 
ej>  uxor  q obiit  io 

i • 

Will5  Vale  quoda  . . . ecclefiae,  qui  obiit  2 1 

die  mes 1571. 

Hicjacet  1 

Jacob5  Purcell,  filius  Philippi  de  Foukerath,  q; 
obiit  11  die  mefis  o&\  a0,  d1.  1552.  Et  Joanna 
Shortals  uxor  ej‘.  que  obiit  . . die  . . . me5. 

a°.  d'.  15.  , , . Quor.  alab5.  ppicietur  Deu?. 

Ame.  Jefu. 

Letatus  fum  in  his  quae  didla  funt  mihi,  in  dqmum 
Domini  ibimus. 

Credo  qd  redeptor  meus  vivit,  et  I novifiimo  die 
de  terra  furredlur5  fu,  et  I carne  mea  videbo  deu, 
falyatore  meu,  que  vifurus  fu  ego  ipfe  et  no  alis,  et 
pcculi  mei  ‘fpedturi  fut.  Sufcepit  deu  Ifrael  puerurn 
fuum  recordatus  mifericordiae  fuae.  ' 
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Hie  jacet 

Corpus  Dianae  Woodlefe,  quae  obiit  13  (fie  Jan. 
A0.  D*.  1 604. 

D.  O.  M. 

Et 

Memoriae  Davidis  epifeopi  Offorienfis,  qui 
hanc  ecclefiam  cathedralem  Sto  Canico 
facram  “ priftino  decori  reftituit,  haerefim 
exinde  vapulans.”  Anno  Dni  1642. 

Ortus  cun&a  fuos  repetunt,  matremque  requirunt, 
Et  redit  ad  nihilum  quod  fait  ante  nihil. 

This  monument  is  near  the  confiftorial  court, 
and  was  defaced  through  the  ill-judged  zeal  of 
bifhop  Parry,  for  fome  words  in  the  infeription 
reflecting  on  proteftantifm  ; the  words  are  between 
inverted  commas,  and  fupplied  from  tradition. 

The  monument  is  of  black  marble ; a ledger, 
confifting  of-  a cavetto  and  ovolo  with  their  lifts, 
ferve  for  the  bafe  of  the  whole ; upon  which  is  a 
frieze  adorned  with  foliage.  At  each  end  is  a 
plain  field,  defigned  for  coats  of  arms,  but  they 
are  left  blank.  Over  each  end  of  the  frieze  fprings 
a butment,  upon  which  flood  originally  two  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  but  now  taken  away,  and 
the  entablature  is  at  prefent  fupported  by  two 
plain  pilafters,  which  flood  behind  the  columns. 
Between  thefe  pilafters  are  two  impofts,  on  which 
an  arch  refts  in  form  of  a gate,  or  flat  niche,  and 
that  which  reprefents  the  gate  is  the  table,  upon 
which  is  the  infeription. 

Over  the  corner  of  the  left  impoft  is  cut  the 
effigies  of  St.  Kiaran,  with  a mitre  on  his  head,  a 

crozier 
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crozier  in  his  hand  and  his  name  underneath.  He 
is  the  principal  patron  of  the  diocefe  of  OiTory,. 
and  its  firtt  bifhop,  according  to  the  legends.  The 
pilafters  lupport  an  entablature,  compofed  of  an 
architrave,  frieze  and  cornice  : the  frieze  is  adorned 
with  rofes.  Over  the  entablature  is  another  table, ; 
on  which  is  cut  the  reprefentation  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  crofs,  and  on  each  fide  a woman  weeping. 
From  each  fide  of  this  table  fprings  a fcroll,  which 
refts  upon  the  extremities  of  the  entablature,  and 
over  the  table  is  a large  ovolo,  which  ferves  for  a 
cornice  to  it : on  each  fide  of  the  ovolo  is  a block 
or  cube,  adorned  with  flowers ; between  which  is* 
another  table  archwife,  and  upon  this  is  fixed  the 
paternal  coat  of  arms  of  the  Roths,  being  a Hag 
trippant  gules,  leaning  againft  a tree  vert.  Over 
this  coat  hangs  a canopy  with  firings  pendant, 
terminating  with  fringed  knots.  Upon  the  top  of 
the  arch  ftands  a fmall  pedeftal,  which  crowns  the 
whole  monument,  upon  the  dye  of  which  is — •* 
I.  H.  S.  The  arms  and  images  fhew  the  remains 
of  gilding  and  painting,  and  the  whole  was  exe- 
cuted with  uncommon  abilities  by  an  Italian  eccle- 
fiaftic,  as  tradition  reports. 

In  piam 

Memoriam  Johannis  Bufhop  quondam  regifiri 
hujus  diaecefeos,  avi  fug  et  Edvardi  Bufhop,  prae- 
bendarii  de  Killamery,  patris  fui,  in  hac  ecclefia 
cathedrali  fibi  fuifq j pofteris  hoc  pofuit  Walterus 
Bufhop,  12  Junii,  1677. 

Hie  jacet 

Nobu?.  d*.  Edmund*  Butler,  vicecomes  de  Mount- 
garret,  q’1  obiit  20  die  Dec'Jr  1571. 


JE.  S. 
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JE.  S. 

Reverendus  Stephanus  Vaughan,  hujus  ecclefiae 
thefaurarius,  in  agro  Avonenfi  natus,  Oxoniaeedu- 
catus,  vitam  hanc  tranfitoriam  Kilkenite  finivit, 
22°  Aprilis  1 7 1 1 , ac  gloriofam  expedtans  refurrec- 
' tionem,  fubtus  jacet  tumulatus. 

Alicia  Vaughan  al*  Lloyd,  uxor  ejus  chariflima 
pofuit. 

Here  lyeth 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Frances  Foulkes,  alias  White, 
daughter  to  Gryffith  White  of  Henllan  in  Pem- 
brockelhire,  efquire;  who  being  twice  married, 
ftrft  to  major  Francis  Bolton,  afterwards  to  Bar- 
tholomew Foulkes,  efqj  died  the  15th  day  of 
November  1685,  in  the  year  of  her  age  52. 

Here  lyeth 

The  body  of  Mrs.  Mary  Stoughton,  wife  to  Mr.' 
Anthony  Stoughton  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  gentle- 
man, and  daughter  to  the  right  worftiipful  Henry 
Maynwaringe,  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  efquire, 
and  one  of  the  mafters  of  his  majefty’s  high  court 
of  Chancery  in  Ireland  ; who  died  in  childbed  of 
her  third  child,  named  Henry,  the  3d  day  of 

January,  1634,  and  are  both  here  intombed  toge- 
ther. 

Epitaph. 

A vertuous  mother  and  her  new-born  fon, 

Parted  here  meet,  and  end  where  they  begun. 
She  from  her  bearing  bed,  he  from  the  womb, 
Exchang’d  their  living  graves  for  this  dead  tomb. 
This  pile  and  epitaph  feem  vainly  ipent, 
Goodnefs  rears  her  a furer  monument. 
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No  curious  hand  can  cut,  no  lab’ring  head 
Bring  more  to  praife  her  than  the  life  fhe  led. 
Bemoan  that  readeft,  and  live  well  as  fhe. 

So  fhall  thou  want  nor  tomb  nor  elogy. 

Mole  fub  hac  tegitur,  ledtor,  digniffima  conjux, 
Dans  proli  vitam,  perdidit  ipfa  fuam. 

Quam  fi  forma,  favor  populi,  ftirps,  res  fatis  ampla. 
Si  pudor,  ingenium,  fi  juvenile  decus. 

Si  quid  in  humanis  quanquam  fervaret  in  aevum. 
Mortis  ab  incurfu,  fofpes  et  ilia  foret. 

Parte  tamen  meliore  fui  famaque  fu  per  lies, 

Qua  licet  aeterno  nomine  viva  viget. 

Venerabili  viro 

Gulielmo  Johnfon,  decano  ecclefiae  Sti  Canici, 
avo  materno  fuo  et  patri  fuo  Thomae  Wale,  ejufdem 
ecclefiae  thefaurario,  necnon  fibi  fuifque  pofteris, 
monumentum  hoc  pofuit  Robertus  Wale,  thefau- 
rarius.  Odt.  14,  A.  D.  1624. 

Quae  pigra  cadavera  pridem 
Tumulis  putrefadta  jacebant, 

Volucres  rapientur  in  auras, 

Animas  comitata  priores. 

Hinc  maxima  cura  fepulchris 
Impenditur,  hinc  refolutos 
Honor  ultimus  accepit  artus, 

Et  funeris  ambitus  ornat. ' 

Sint  ut  fua  proemia  laudi ; 

Jonfoni  gloria  fplendet 
Omnem  vulgata  per  orbem  ; 

Candore  nitentia  claro. 

Praetendere  lintea,  mos  eft 
Afperfa  myrrha  Sabaeo, 
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Corpus  medicamine  fervat. 

Quidnam  t'ibi  faxa  cavata  ? 

Quid  pukhra  volunt  monumenta  ? 

Res,  quae,  nib  creditur  illis 
Non  mortua  fed  data  fomno. 

Jam  fex  luftra  fubinde. 

Prudens,  gravis,  integer  aevo 
Divina  volumina  pandit. 

Gulielmus  Johnfon,  decanus  ecclefiae  cathedralis 
Sti  Canici  Kilkeniae,  qui  Wigornii  natus,  Canta- 
brigiae  educatus,  obiit  Kilkeniae  ...  die  idus  Odtobris 
1681. 

Hie  pietate  pares  claufa  conduntur  in  urna, 
Chrifticolae,  Chrifti  munere,  forte  pares : 

Sorte  pari  fic  morte  mori  conceflit  Jefias, 
Aftrigeroque  polo  vivere  forte  pari. 

Hie  jacent 

Anton’  Boue  et  Maria  Gale. 

Hie  jacet 

Gulielmus  Kyvane,  Roberti  filiuS,  quondam  civi- 
tatis  Kilkeniae,  vir  diferetus,  qui  fibi,  chariffimae 
uxori  fuae  Elizabethae  Bray,  liberis  ac  pofteris  hoc 
monumentum  fieri  fecit.  1647.  Obiit  Gulielmus 
....  Obiit  etiam  uxor  ejus  Eli2abetha  . . . 
die  menfis  ....  anno 

. . . nie  burge*.  ql.  obiit  . . . die  mes\  : 1 

et  Elina  . . . uxor  eja.  q.  obiit  30  die  mefis 

marcii  1579 

ouli  quod,  mercator  burgenfis  ville 

Hibernicane  Kilkenie  q‘.  obiit  8 die  . . . 
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In  obitum 

Probae  ac  modeftae  admodum  miilieris  Margaretae 
Wale,  uxoris  Johannis  Namoy  y Kelly,  generofi 
Conachtienfis,  obiit  2°  Mail,  a°.  d‘.  1623. 

Ipfius  mariti  funebre  hexafticon. 

Grata  Deo,  delefta  toro,  diledta  marito, 
Moribus  et  vita  hie  culta,  fepulta  jacet.  * 

Illius  ingerrium  ingenuum,  pietafque  fidefque 
Dona  fuere  fuo  dos  fatis  anipla  viro. 

Quanquam  jure  fuo  fua  corpora  terra  repofeat, 

' Tanta  vix  digna  eft  hofprte  terra  tamen, 

>E  Hie  jacet 

Jobes  Talbot,  cuj*  aiae  ppicet  ‘Ds. 

• - - - 1 • - , .i  tl. 

Hie  jacet 

Georgi5  Savadge  fit!*  Georgi  i Savadge,  qd  ville 
Kilkenie  burges*  qui  obiit  a°.  d‘.  1 500.  Hie  jacet 
Margareta  Savadge. 

Eloquio  clarus,  virtute  fideque  Jacobus, 

Coelum  mente  habitans,  hoc  habet  ofla  folum. 
Jacobus  Clarus. 

Protonotarius  et  re&or  ecclefie  D.  Johannis,  diaecefis 

OfForiertfis Yir  bonus  et  benignus, 

verecundus  vifu,  moribus  modeftus,  eloquio  decoms, 
a puero  in  virtutibus  exercitus,  Deo  devotus,  ho~ 
minibus  amabilis,  et  omnibus  bonorum  operum 
exemplis  praeclarus.  Obiit  anno  1 643,  1 4 Nov, 
Tub  auroram  cum  maximo  piorum  hominum  lu£lu. 

Hie  jacent 

Johannes  Gras,  miles  ac  baro  de  Courtiftown,  et. 
Onorina  Brenach  uxr  ej*  a°.  d‘.  1568,  die  mSs*  . . . 

Hie 
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Hie  jacet 

Reverend5  pater  Nicholaus  Walfhe,  quondam  Ofs* 

epus»  qui  obiit  die  mes*  Dec.  17*  A-0. 

He  is  interred  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  great  aile. 

/ 

— / — 

Turris  fortis  mihi  Deus. 

Spiritus  amborum  cceli  verfatur  in  aula, 

..  Infra  nunc  quorum  corpora  terra  capit : 

Hie  jacet 

Gulielmus  Kelly,  quondam  civitatis  Kilkeniae  bur- 
genfjs,  qui  obiit  27  menfis  Mali,  anno  dom.  1644. 
Et  uxor  ejus  chara  Margareta  Phelan,  quae  obiit 

2 die  06t5.  anno  dom.  1635. 

Miferemini  mei,  miferemini  mei,  faltem 
vos  amici,  quia  manus  Domini  tetigit 
me.  Job.  19. 

>F  Hie  jacet 

Petrus  Bolger,  qui  obiit  8 die  feptebr’  1601,  et 
uxor  ej5  Joanna  Walflie,  quae  obiit  29  die  Januaru 
1608. 

Hie  jacet 

Ricardus  Clovan  quondam  burgenfis  ville  Kilkeme, 
qui  obiit  i°.  die  Jan.  1609,  et  Elena  Rothe,  ejua 
uxor  que  obiit  .... 

Hie  jacet 

Gulielmus  Hollechan  de  civitate  Kilkenie  burgenfis 
qui  obiit  1 die  Januarii  1609.  Et  Morona  Macher 
ejus  uxor  que  obiit  .... 

. • - Hie  jacet 

Dns  Johes  de  Karlell  quondam  cancellarius  . . . 

Dublin  ac  ecclefiarum  Fern  ....  canonicus. 

Hie 
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Hie  jacet 

Richardus  Deane,  nuper  epifeopus  OlTorienfis,  qui 
obiit  20  die  menfis  Feb.  anno  domino  1612. 
He  lies  near  the  bilhop’s  throne. 

Huic  monumento 

Subtus  adjacet  quod  venerabilium  hujus  ecclefiae 
decani  ac  capituli  beneficio  reliquiis  fui  luorumque 
inhumandis  conditorium  habet  Nicholaus  Cormicke 
Kilkennienfis,  A.  D.  1723. 

Beatam  illis  refurredionem,  ledor,  apprecare. 

Hie  jacet 

Thomas  Karrone,  q1  obiit  26  die  mess  Julii  1510, 
cuju*.  aiae  propicietur  Deus.  Amen. 

Hie  jacet 

Dionyfius  Kely,  cu  uxore  ej*  Morina,  a0,  dl.  1511. 

Hie  jacet 

Thomas  Savadge,  quodm  burgenfis 

Nicholaa  Schee  . . . uxor  ejus  q obiit  . . . die. 
menfis  a0,  d1.  1 5 . . . 

Ricardus  Cantwell. 

. . . Canici  Kilkeniae  qui  obiit  26  die  mes'  Sep. 

a0,  d1.  1512  cuj’.  ale  propicietur  Deus. 

, ^ - M*. 

Hie  requiefeit 

Elizabetha  Barlow,  Jonae  Wheeler  Offorienfis  epif- 
copi  filia,  Radulphi  Barlow,  archidiaconi  Midenfis 
conjux,  quae  ex  puerperio  obiit  3 Decembris. 
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Hie  jacet 

Dons  Johannes  Cantwell,  quda  prentor  iftius  ecclie* 
l obiit  18  die  mes*.  novebris  a0.  dl.  1531.  Cuj\ 


aie  ppicietur  De*. 


amen. 

Hie  jacet 


Dns  Johes  Nele,  thefaurari8.  ifti . eccle.  q . obiit  . « . 
Milo  eps  Ofs8.  oibus_diceiib\  oroe  dica  et  faluto 
aglieo  p aia  pdidti  pretoris  tocies  q°.  cies  ceffit  40 


dies  idulgetie. 

Hie  jacet  Donat5  Brin  et  Margareta  Scerlock. 
Pray 

For  John  Breman,  carpenter,  who  dyeth  the  8th 
day  of  8ber  1646,  and  his  wife  Anne  ny  Glanlow, 
dead  the 


Omnibs  orave  dica  cu  falutaoe  Aglica  £ aiabs 
rev.edi  patns.  David  Dei  gra  ept  Ofs  . ac  mn  Thome 
Mychel  utriufqi  jnris  baccalarii  off  . . . aris  . . et 
Cafsd.  ecclefiar.  Canicd.  q\  h1.  jacet  ae  Thome 
Hakked  brges  ville  Kilkenie,  dicetibs  tocie  q°cies 
400  dies  Idulgetise  ’cedutr. 

Hie  jacet  Nicholaus  Hakked  brges*.  ville  Kilkenie 
fili5.  et  heres  pfati  Thome  Hakked  q‘.  obiit  . . die 
mes8.  . . anno  1500.  . . . 

Et  Margareta  Archer  uxor  ejufde  Nicholai  q1  obiit 

29  die  aprilis  a0.  D*.  1528.  q°iiu  aibs  ppropieieth 
•De‘.  ame. 


The 
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The  foregoing  infcriptions  are  taken  from  a 
3V1SS.  drawn  up  for  the  life  of  bifhop  Pococke,  by 
John  O Phelan  in  1763  ; it  is  now  in  the  epifcopal 
palace,  being  beftowed  by  the  Rev.  Mervyn 
Archdall,  redor  of  Attanagh  and  Aghamey,  to 
bifhop  Newcome,  for  the  ufe  of  the  bilhops  of 
Offory  in  fucceffion. 

We  mult  not  omit  the  monument  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Ormond  and  Offory,  formerly  in  the  cathe- 
dral, but  dedroyed  by  the  ufurpers,  of  which  Mr. 
Walpole  gives  the  following  note  from  Vertue’sMSS. 

“ In  June  1614,  I bargained  with  Sir  Walter 
Butler  for  to  make  a tomb  for  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
and  to  fet  it  up  in  Ireland  for  the  which  I had  well 
paid  me  100/.  in  hand,  and  300/.  more  when  the 
work  was  fet  up  at  Kilkenny.”  Extrad  from  the 
pocket-book  of  Nicholas  Stone,  Hatuary  (2). 

A monument  lately  eretled — 

Here  lie  interred,  the  remains  of  the  Rev.  Dodor 
Robert  Molfom, 

Of  the  university  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
formerly  fenior  fellow,  and  divinity  profeffor. 
Afterwards  for  the  fpace  of  46  years,  of  this  cathe- 
dral, refident  dean.  A pattern  of  true  piety,  and  a 
friend  to  all  mankind.  He  died  a faithful  fervant  of 
Chrift,  on  the  8th  day  of  Feb.  O.  S.  1747,  aged  80. 

Here  alfo  lie  the  remains  of  his  fon 
Thomas  Moffom,  efq. 

Of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  alderman.  He  died 
univerfally  acknowledged  a Heady  friend  and  good 
man:  on  the  15th  day  of  Aug.  1777,  aged  56 
years.  This  monument  is  ereded  by  his  executrix 
according  to  his  diredions. 

Bifhop 

(z)  Anecdotes  of  painting,  vol.  2.  pag.  2.6. 
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Bifhop  Horsfall  is  buried  in  the  church,  with  a 
monumental  {tone  laid  flat  on  the  floor. 

Bifhop  Williams  is  interred  on  the  Couth  fide  of 
the  chancel. 

Bifhop  Mapilton  near  St.  Mary’s  chapel. 

Bifhop  St.  Leger  near  Mapilton. 

Bifhop  Ledred  on  the  north  fide  of  the  high 
altar. 

Bifhop  Hacket  before  the  altar. 

Bifhop  O Hedian  in  a chapel  at  the  weft  end  of 
the  cathedral. 

Bifhop  Gafney  in  a chapel  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  choir. 

On  a marble  tablet  in  the  north  tranfept. 


Benefactors 

For  adorning  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  1756. 


Guineas. 

Guineas. 

Dr.  Pococke,  bifhop 

J.  Alcock,  preb. 

10 

of  Ofl'ory  100 

Earl  of  Ofl'ory 

20 

Dean  and  Chapter  of 

Earl  of  Wandesford 

12 

St.  Canice  25a 

Lord  Vifcount  Mount- 

John  Lewis,  dean 

3° 

garret 

20 

Dr.  Dawfon,  chantor 

1 5 

Lord  Vifcount  Charle- 

R.  Cocking,  chan- 

mount 

H 

cellor 

10 

Lord  Vifc.  Afhbrook 

20 

J.  Stannard,  treafurer 

10 

friendly  Brothers, 

R.  Stewart,  preb. 

10 

Kilkenny 

10 

W.  Connel,  preb. 

IQ 

Sir  William  Evans 

Dr.  Sandford,  preb. 

15 

Morres,  Bt. 

10 

Wm.Cockburn,  preb. 

20 

Eland  Moffom,  efq; 

IQ 

R,  Watts,  preb. 

IO 

Thomas  Waite,  efq; 

IO 

Clergy 
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Clergy  of  the  Diocefe. 


Guineas. 

M.  Vefey,  A.  M.  jo 

Ralph  Ha\vtrey,A.M. 

10 

J.  Price,  A.  M. 

10 

Mervyn  Archdall, 

A.  M. 

20 

Arthur  Webb,  A.M. 

10 

J.  Millea,  A.  M. 

5 

John  Waring,  A.M. 

10 

W.  Watts,  A.  M. 

9 

W.  Auilin,  L.L.B. 

5 

T.  Collier,  A.  M. 

5 

R.  Lloyd 

5 

H.  Candler,  A.  M. 

10 

C.  Jackfon,  A.  M. 

10 

R.  Connel,  L.  L.  B. 

3 

D.  CufFe,  A.  M. 

5 

Dr.  Fell 

5 

T.  Pack,  A.  M. 

5 

P.  Sone,  A.  M. 

5 

J.  Vefey,  A.  M. 

5 

T.  Candler,  A.  B. 

10 

Guineas. 


Patrick  Wemys,  efq;  io 
J.  A gar,  efq;  Gowj-an  xo 
Hercules  Langrifhe, 
efq;  5 

T.  A.  efq;  14 

G.  Bifhopp,  efq;  5 
Ro.  Vicars,  efq;  2 
C.  Doyle,  efq;  5 

Redmond  Morres,  efq;  5 
Tho.  Tenifon,  efq;  5 
Mrs.  Archbold  5 

Mrs.  Pococke,  fen.  1 © 
Mrs.  Pococke,  jun.  5 
Edw.  Brereton,  efq;  5 
Dr.  Macaulay,  vicar 
general  5 

R.  Dawfon,  efq;  10 
Pr.  Hewetfon  10 

E.  Molfom  10 

Antony  Blunt,  efq;  10 


N.  Marten,  A.  M.  20 
T.  Burton,  A.  M.  20 
Hugh  Waring,  efq;  5 


The  names  of  the  bifhops  of  OlTory,  with  the  dates 
of  their  fuccelfion. 


A.  D. 

1 Donald  0 Fogarty  fucceeded 

1152 

% Felix  O Dullany 

1 178 

3 Hugh  Rufus 

1202 

4 Peter  Manefin 

1218 

5 William  of  Kilkenny 

1229 

6 Walter  de  Bracked 

1232 

7 Geffry 
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A.  D. 

7 Geffry  of  Turvill 

1244 

8 Hugh  de  Mapilton 

1251 

9 Hugh  3d. 

1257 

io  Geffry  St.  Leger 

1 260 

3 1 Roger  of  Wexford 

1287 

c 2 Michael  of  Exeter 

1289 

13  William  Fitz  John  r 

I3°2 

14  Richard  Ledred 

1318 

15  John  of  Tatenale 

136° 

16  Alexander  Balfcot 

i37i 

17  Richard  Northalis 

1386 

1 8 Thomas  Peverell 

1397 

19  John  Griffin 

139^ 

20  John  Waltam 

1399 

2 1 Roger  of  Appleby 

1400 

22  John  Volcan 

H°4 

23  Thomas  Snell 

I4°5 

24  Patrick  Ragged 

1417 

25  Dennis  O Dea 

1421 

26  Thomas  Barry 

1428 

27  David  Hac^et 

1460 

28  John  O Hedian 
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29  Oliver  Cantwell 

1488 

30  Milo  Baron 

*5*7 

31  John  Bale 

1552 

32  John  Thonery 

*553 

33  Chriffopher  Gafney 

1565 

34  Nicholas  Walfh 

1577 

35  John  Horsfall 

1586 

36  Richard  Deane 

1609 

37  Jonas  Wheeler 

1613 

38  Griffith  Williams 

1641 

39  John’ 
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A.  D. 

39  John  Parry 

1672 

40  Benjamin  Parry 

1677 

41  Michael  Ward  - r 

1678 

42  Thomas  Otway 

1679 

43  John  Hartftonge 

1693 

44  Sir  Thomas  Vefey,  Bart. 

1714 

45  Edward  Tennifon 

1 73? 

46  Charles  Efte 

W 35 

47  Anthony  Dopping 

48  Michael  Cox 

?742 

49  Edward  Maurice 

1754 

50  Richard  Pococke 

J7  56 

51  Charles  Dogdfon 

W65 

52  William  Newcome 

1 7 75 

53  John  Hotham 

1779 

For  the  honour  of  the  fee  of  Offory  we  mult 
obferve,  that  two  of  its  bifhops  were  lords  juftices; 
four  lords  chancellors  j three  lord  treafurers ; two 
tranflated  to  archbifhopricks  ; one  an  ambalfador , 
and  one  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 


SECT.  VI. 

THE  chapter  of  St.  Canice  is  compofed  of 
twelve  members  : the  dean,  chantor,  chancellor, 
treafurer,  archdeacon,  and  the  prebendaries  of 
Blackrath,  Aghour,  Mayne,  Killamery,  Tafcoffin, 
Kilmanagh  and  Cloneamary  ; onemoietyofTaf- 
coffin' belongs  to  the  chantor,  the  other  to  the. 
archdeacon,  by  a definitive  fentence  of  archbifhop 
Margetfon,  the  19th  day  of  Nov.  1662. 

The 
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The  (a)  dean  for  the  time  being,  was  antientiy 
lord  of  the  manor  of  the  glebe,  which  contained 
all  the  inhabitants  round  the  cathedral ; and  before 
1640,  had  a fenefchal  who  held  courts  leet  and 
courts  baron.  The  deanery  is  at  the  S.  E.  fide  of 
the  cathedral.  Dean  Hill,  about  1671,  expended 
1 60/.  upon  it  i but  it  becoming  quite  ruinous,  the 
prefent  dean  (Mr.  Lewis)  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  a 
neat  and  commodious  habitation,  with  a handfome 
garden  adjoining.  In  the  houfe  is  a half  length  of 
the  beautiful  unfortunate  Mary,  with  this  infcrip- 
tion  : “ Maria  Scotorum  regina  getatis  fuse,  18. 
Johannes  Medina,  eques,  pinxit.” 

A head  of  cardinal  Wolfey. 

The  chantor  had  a manfe  houfe  and  garden, 
ruined  in  the  wars,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cathe- 
dral, mearing  on  the  eaft  with  the  dean’s  garden 
and  houfe. 

The  chancellor  had  formerly  an  houfe  in  Irifh- 
town,  built  on  his  orchard.  The  orchard  mears 
on  the  W.  with  the  ftreet  leading  to  Troy's  gate  •, 
on  the  E.  with  the  Nore  ; on  the  N.  with  the  lands 
of  the  vicar’s  choral,  and  on  the  S.  with  the  lands 
of  Tafcofhn  and  the  river  Bregagh,  running  by  the 
city  walls.  A ftone  tan-houle  by  the  Nore  fide 
belonged  to  the  chancellor,  and  James  Toovey, 
malfter,  poiTeiTed  part  of  the  orchard,  ruined  in 
the  wars. 

The  treafurer’s  manfe  houfe  mears  on  die  W. 
with  the  river  Nore,  on  the  S.  with  the  vicars 
choral’s  houfe,  and  the  chancellor’s  tan-houfe  (for- 
merly Murphy’s  now  Webb’s)  on  the  E.  with  the 

ftreet 

(a)  From  bifnop  Qtway’s  vidtation  boot',  MS.  in  the 
palace,  dated  1672. 
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ftreet  leading  from  the  Butts  to  Troy’s  gate,  on 
the  N.  with  the  houfe  that  was  alderman  Connel’s. 

The  archdeacon’s  manfe  houfe  is  S.  of  St.  Canice, 
together  with  a fmall  garden  S.  of  the  houfe, 
ruinous.  The  archdeacon  vifits  the  diocefe  from 
the  30th  Sept,  to  the  3d  Feb. 

The  houfe  of  the  prebendary  of  Killamery  is  now 
converted  into  an  alms-houfe,  on  the  W.  of  the 
cathedral,  adjoining  to  the  antient  fchool-houle  of 
the  diocefe ; the  garden  to  it  iiill  belongs  to  th? 
prebendary. 

The  manfe  houfe  of  the  prebendary  of  Tafcoffia 
meared  on  the  E.  with  the  chancellor’s  orchard,  or* 
the  W.  with  King-ftreet,  on  the  N.  with  the  chan- 
cellor’s orchard,  and  on  the  S.  with  the  vicar’^ 
houfe. 

The  dean  and  fix  of  the  chapter  make  a quorum. 
Thus  far  from  bifhop  Otway’s  vifitation  book. 
To  this  valuable  document  we  are  alfo  indebted 
for  the  following  account  of  the 

VICARS  CHORAL. 

They  are  a very  antient  corporation,  by  the 
fiyie  of  the  vicars  choral  and  perpetuals  of  the 
common  hall,  near  the  cathedral.  They  were 
liberally  endowed  by  bifhop  St.  Leger,  who  gave 
them  his  manfe  and  lodging,  the  redtory  of  Kil- 
cafh,  and  a revenue  de  manubrinnio  or  mauu- 
brennio,  which  teems  to  be  a portion  of  ground 
corn,  and  one  mark  annually,  payable  by  the 
abbot  of  Doufke,  out  of  the  lands  of  Scomberloway 
or  Stromkerlavin.  The  manfe  and  lodging  here 
mentioned  were  the  common  ha)l  and  dependant 
buildings,  and  the.  palace  and  place  of  refidence 

of' 
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of  the  bifhops  of  OfTory  before  the  palaces  of 
Aghour  and  Dorogh  were  eredtcd.  Bifhop  Hacket 
bellowed  on  them  the  church  of  Bally  bur,  and 
bifhop  Cantwell  that  of  St.  Mad,  and  bifhop 
Thonery  appointed  four  choirillers. 

In  1540,  John  Allen  ( b ) lord  chancellor,  George 
Browne  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  William  Bra- 
bazon  treafurer  of  Ireland,  were  nominated  by 
Hen.  VIII,  corpmiflioncrs  for  ecclefiaftical  caufes 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Some  differenceshaving 
arifen  between  dean  Cleere  and  the  vicars,  the  com- 
miflioners  vifited  the  houfe,  when  its  ancient  condi- 
tution  and  rules  were  reviewed,  and  fome  new 
regulations  edablifhed.  From  a perufal  of  the 
record  we  may  ohferve,  that  the  inditution  was 
originally  monadic,  or  favoured  very  much  of  it. 
Their  different  cells  or-apartments  their  common 
hall ; their  reading  after  meals  ^ their  filence  at 
pther  times  ^ their  not  differing  any  man  or  maid 
fervant  in  the  college ; their  attending  each  other, 
with  no  mention  of  matrimony  or  families,  are 
llrong  proofs  of  monkifh  difeipline  ; nor  did  Henry’s 
commillioners  make  alterations  in  thefe  particulars  ^ 
they  are  retained  in  the  antient  ftatutes  of  our  uni- 
verdty  and  other  collegiate  bodies,  as  bed  calcu- 
lated for  feminaries  of  learning. 

Before  the  rebellion  of  1641,  the  corporation  of 
vicars  confided  of  the  dean’s,  chantor’s,  chancellor’s 
and  treafurer’?  vicars,  and  the  archdeacon’s  and 
prebendaries  of  Aghour,  Mayne  and  Blackrath’s 
itipendiaries,  and  four  choiriders  j two  of  the  latter 

were 

(b)  MS.  Otway,  fupra,  Appendix  VIII 
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were  Hipendiaries  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  and 
two  were  maintained  by  the  houfe. 

On  a vacancy  of  a Hall  in  the  eommon-hal^  the 
dignitaries  and  prebendaries  made  their  prefentation 
to  the  dean  of  a perfon  for  the  place.  He  was 
examined  by  the  dean  as  to  his  life  and  morals, 
by  the  chantor  as  to  his  fkill  in  Tinging,  and  by  the 
chancellor  as  to  his  learning ; and  being  approved 
of,  he  was  inftituted  by  the  dean  or  Tub-dean  as 
vicar  choral.  None  were  vicars  of  the  hall  before 
they  were  prieffsj  though  they  adtually  lived  in 
the  hall  and  were  maintained  by  the  houfe.  On  a 
vacancy,  the  Tenior  choiriffer  was  prefented  by  the 
patron  of  the  Hall,  and  was  thereupon  made  and 
called,  Hipendiary  of  fuch  a Hall,  until  fit  to  be 
ordained  priefi,  and  then  he  was  inHalled  vicar : 
but  during  his  being  Hipendiary*  he  had  as  large  a 
fiipend  as  any  of  the  vicars  ; To  that  the  difference 
between  a vicar  and  Hipendiary  was  this ; the  vicar 
was  a prieff  and  was  beneficed  in  the  diocefe  at 
large,  but  the  Hipendiary  was  a layman,  and  had  a 
fupport  from  the  houfe, 

By  the  andent  foundation,  the  dean,  bifhop  and 
archbifhop,  for  juff  caufes,  might  remove  a vicar. 
The  vicars  were  to  attend  the  choir,  and  ferve  the 
offices  of  the  houfe  alternately.  The  oeconomiff 
was  to  be  chofen  by  the  vicars,  and  to  Hate  his 
accounts  to  them  weekly,  and  to  the  dean  twice 
a year.  The  church  of  Kilkefy  was  annexed  to 
the  treafurerfhip  of  the  houfe.  Whatever  this  parifh 
might  have  formerly  produced,  we  (r)  are  told 
bifhop  Tennitbn  left  40/.  per  annum  to  one  Michael 

Stephen  Ton. 


(c)  Ware’s  Bifhops,  pag-  433. 
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Slephenfon,  a deacon,  during  his  life,  to  cathecize 
the  children  of  papids  in  that  parifh,  it  being  a 
wild  and  mountainous  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Offory. 
In  1630,  the  vicars  and  dipendiaries  had  the 


following  fums  divided  among 

them, 

as  their 

annual  ftipends. 

/. 

s. 

d. 

Dean’s  vicar 

3 

1 

3i 

Chantor’s 

3 

6 

7 i 

Chancellor’s 

3 

4 

6 

Trea  hirer’s 

3 

3 

0 

Archdeacon’s  dipendiary 

3 

3 

7 i 

Prebendary’s  of  Blackrath 

2 

18 

0 

• — of  Aghour 

3 

0 

6i 

— • — of  Mayne 

3 

0 

3 

24 

17 

4i 

feefides  the  foregoing,  they  had  65  2 o ex- 

pended by  their  purveyor  for  their  table  ; and 
they  kept  for  their  own  ufe,  the  tythe  corn  of  the 
parifh  of  St.  Canice,  which  amounted  to  297 
barrels.  From  this  date  of  their  revenue,  with 
their  other  endowments,  we  may  judge  how  well 
able  they  were  to  keep  hofpitality  * but  the  enfuing 
troubles  deprived  them  of  their  income,  and  left 
but  a fcanty  fupport  for  three  vicars.  In  1677, 
the  duke  of  Ormond  took  from  them  the  town  and 
lands  of  Park,  as  part  of  his  forty-nine  arrears  * 
and  which  in  1679,  were  worth  40/.  per  annum. 
His  grace  alfo  withheld  the  chiefries  of  many 
houfes  in  and  about  Kilkenny,  their  property ; 
and  in  the  town  of  Callan,  they  had  houfes  worth 
61.  7J.  a year.  Bifhop  Parry  paflfed  patents  for  the 
lands  of  Racanigan  and  St.  Maul’s,  part  of  their 

edate, 
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eftate,  and  worth  annually  8/.  refer ving  to  them 
only  fifteen  fhillings. 

The  LIBRARY 

Is  fituated  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  churchyard. 
The  following  account  of  it,  and  of  bifhop  Williams’s 
alms  houfe  is  extradted  from  a memorial  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice,  prefented  to  Dr* 
King,  archbifhop  of  Dublin,  and  Dr.  Hartftonge, 
bifhop  of  OlTory,  31ft  May  1712,  and  is  in  MS. 
in  the  palace. 

“ We  the  dean  and  chapter,  being  appointed 
by  your  lordfhip’s  order  and  the  confent  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  W.  to  infpedt  the  cafe  of  the  widows 
alms-houfe,  founded  by  bifhop  Williams,  as  alfo 
the  cafe  of  the  library  founded  by  bifhop  Otway, 
and  to  receive  and  examine  the  furviving  executors 
accounts,  and  to  report  what  was  necelfary  to  be 
done  to  preferve  thefe  charities  and  benefactions, 
from  being  intirely  funk  and  defeated,  do  reprefent 
the  following  ftate  of  fadts. 

Bifhop  Williams,  by  his  will,  left  the  lands  of 
Fermoy,  then  fet  to  col.  Wheeler  for  40/.  per  ann. 
for  the  maintenance  of  eight  poor  widows  in  an 
alms-houfe  that  he  had  built  in  his  life  time.  He 
made  Mr.  W.  and  archdeacon  Dryfdale  his  execu- 
tors, who  fold  faid  land  to  Jonah  WTheeler  of 
Grenan,  Efq-,  for  400/.  which  is  now  worth  100/. 
per  ann.  though  they  had,  in  our  opinion,  no 
power  fo  to  do.  The  faid  400/.  is  fo  far  from  being 
fecured,  that  there  is  great  hazard  of  its  being  loft. 
Mr.  W.  endeavours  to  clear  himfelf  by  faying, 
that  Mr.  Dryfdale  fold  the  land  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  that  bifhop  Williams  promifed  Col. 

Oliver 
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Oliver  Wheeler,  father  of  Jonah,  on  the  payment 
of  400/.  to  make  over  the  fee  fimple  of  the  eilate 
to  him.  To  this  we  anfwer,  that  Mr.  W.  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  tranfa&ion,  unjuitly  afcribed  as 
the  foie  a£t  of  Mr.  Dryfdale,  as  Mr.  W.  has  200/. 
of  the  money  in  his  hands  j and  if  the  bifhop  con- 
lidered  himfetf  as  tinder  obligation  to  col,  Wheeler, 
lie  never  would  have  made  an  abfolute  devife  to 
the  poof  widows. 

Bifhop  Otway,  by  his  will,  made  Dr.  Ryder 
bifhop  of  Killaloe,  and  faid  Mr.  \V.  his  executors, 
and  left  all  his  eftefts,  except  947/.  in  legacies,  to 
be  difpofed  of  to  charitable  ufes,  and  particularly 
makes  this  bequeit  and  devife  : — “ Item,  I give 
my  books  and  200 L in  money,  and  more  if  need- 
ful, for  the  beginning  a library  for  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Canice,  for  the  ufe  of  the  clergy 
about  it ; defiling  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Canice  to  grant  for  that  ufe,  the  upper  ftory  of  the 
old  fchool-houfe,  joining  the  alms-houfe  throughout, 
for  the  flooring  of  which  with  fubftantial  timber 
and  boards  ; roofing  and  dating  it  i for  defks  and 
fhelveS  and  chains  for  every  particular  book ; for 
windows,  window  fhuts,  doors  and  chimney  to 
be  built  in  it,  I appoint  10a/.  owing  me  by  bill  by 
Agmond.  CufFe  of  Caflleinch,  Efq-,  as  likewife 
97 /.  ion  of  Spanifh  and  other  foreign  gold,  be  it 
more  or  l£fs,  now  in  the  hands  of  George  Thornton, 
as  by  his  notes  now  in  my  cuftody  appeareth.  A.nd 
if  the  two  faid  fums  fball  not  be  fufficient  to  the 
aforefaid  purpofes,  that  the  executor  fhall  take  fo 
much  of  the  caih  in  his  hands,  as  (hall  finifh  it. 
This  I v/ould  liave  done  as  foon  as  poflible  after 

my 
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my  deceafe.  Item,  I will  that  the  fum  of  ioo/. 
be  laid  out  to  purchafe  io /.  a year  in  houfes  or 
lands : 5/.  thereof  lhall  be  for  the  library-keeper, 
whom  I would  have  to  be  one  of  the  vicars  of  St. 
Canice  (but  always  chofen  by  the  prefent  bifnop) 
and  the  other  5/.  to  be  laid  out  in  coals  for  weekly 
fires  to  be  made  in  the  library  to  preferve  the 
books.” 

“ We  find  that  the  executors  built  the  library  as  it 
now  ftands,  with  an  upper  and  lower  ftory,  whereas 
they  were  obliged  to  build  only  an  upper  ftory  : 
but  having  a difcretionary  power  in  difpofing  of  the 
bifhop’s  effedts  to  publick  benefactions,  and  pious 
ufes,  they  found  it  convenient  fo  to  do  ; in  order 
that  the  lower  ftory  fhould  be  a convenient  habita- 
tion for  the  library-keeper,  and  a chamber  for  the 
preaching  dignitaries  and  prebendaries  to  lodge  ini 
in  the  week  of  their  attendance  in  the  cathedral : 
nor  can  Mr.  W.  apply  the  reft  of  the  bifhop’s  effedts, 
as  he  gives  oiit  he  will,  to  his  private  life,  as  he  is 
but  under  executor,  and  can  reap  no  benefit  but 
by  his  legacy  of  50 /. 

“ We  obferve  further,  that  Mr.  W.  hath  not  yet 
chained  the  books,  nor  made  the  purchafe  of  1 o /. 
nor  hath  he  paid  the  library -keeper,  who  was  at  great 
expences,  as  appears  by  the  following  award  : — ■ 

“ Whereas  there  did  arife  feveral  controverlies 
and  differences  betv/een  the  rev.  Gyles  Clarke  and 
the  rev.  Mr.  W.  on  which  there  is  a fuit  now  de- 
pending in  the  chancery  of  her  majefty’s  court  of 
exchequer  commenced  by  faid  Clarke  a gain  ft  laid 
W.  as  furviving  executor  of  the  late  bifhop  of 
Offory.  And  whereas  by  mutual  confent  of  both 

Vol.  II.  L 1 parties, 
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parlies,  all  the  matters  and  claims  in  difpute  are 
referred  to  the  final  arbitrement  of  Richard  Connel 
of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  Efq;  on  behalf  of  Clarke, 
and  to  Richard  Uniacke  of  the  fame,  Efq-,  on 
behalf  of  W.  and  that  John  Waring  fhould  be 
"umpire.  Said  Connel  and  Uniacke  not  agreeing, 
now  I John  Waring  as  umpire,  do  order  laid  W. 
by  the  full  of  Feb.  next,  to  pay  faid  Clarke  the 
fum  of  45/.  for  nine  years  falary  due,  from  the 
26th  of  July  1694.  I do  further  order  the  faid 
W.  to,  pay  the  faid  Clarke  the  fum  of  30/.  for  fix 
years  coals.  1 do  order  the  faid  W.  to  pay  the 
Hid  Clarke  the  fum  of  10/.  annually,  the  firft  pay- 
ment to  be  made  the  26th  of  July,  1703,  and  I 
do  order  100/.  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  John, 
lord  bifhop  of  Olfory,  in  trull,  to  purchafe  10/. 
per  annum. 

“ Mr.  W.  denied  complying,  becaufe  the  umpi- 
rage was  not  made  according  to  the  niceties  of  law. 
1 he  dean  and  chapter  fet  forth,  that  at  the  triennial 
vilitation,  1 7 July  1706,  lie  promifed  the  archbifhop 
to  account  on  oath,  which  however  he  did  not.”  _ 
What  further  was  done,  the  writer,  at  prefent, 
knows  not.  The  room  is  handfome,  and  the  books 
are  in  prelfes  and  on  fhelves,  and  under  it  is  a com- 
fortable dwelling  for  the  librarian. 

Bifhop  Maurice,  by  his  will,  dated  the  6th  Jan. 
1756,  makes  the  following  bequefts : — 

“ I leave  my  printed  books  to  the  library 
founded  by  bifhop  Otway,  at  Kilkenny  ; all  that 
are  now  at  Dunmore,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are  now 
at  Kilkenny,  together  with  ten  double  cafes  of  one 

form,  made  of  Danzick  oak,  now  in  my  library 

at 
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at  Dun  more.  Provided  a fair  catalogue  be  made 
of  the  books,  and  fecurity  given  by  the  librarian  to 
exhibit  them  once  every  year,  or  oftner  if  occafion, 
to  two  perfons  appointed  by  the  bifhop,  in  his  own 
prefence  if  convenient.  Provided  likewife,  that  an 
oath  be  taken  by  the  librarian,  not  to  embezzle, 
deface  or  lend  any  book  out  of  the  library,  but  to 
give  due  attendance  to  fueh  clergymen  and  gentle- 
men as  may  be  difpofed  to  read  there,  frqm  fix 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  the  tolling  of  tlfe  bell 
for  morning  prayers  at  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice, 
Kilkenny. 

“ And  for  his  attendance  and  care  of  thofe 
books,  I bequeath  to  the  librarian  and  his  fucceffors, 
appointed  by  the  bifhop,  20/.  a year  to  be  paid  out 
of  my  efate  at  Miltown  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
And  if  it  ihall  happen  that  this  legacy  fhall  be 
lound  not  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended,  I im- 
power  the  bifhop  of  Ofory  for  the  time  being,  with 
the  confent  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Canice, 
to  fell  the  books,  and  apply  their  price  together 
with  the  faid  falary  of  the  librarian  towards  raifng 
or  adorning  the  imperfect  fteeple  of  their  cathedral. 
And  whereas  a knowledge  and  practice  of  books  is 
requifte  to  range  them  fo  as  they  may  be  readily 
found,  I defire  my  good  friend,  doctor  Lawfon, 
fenior  fellow  and  fir  If  librarian  of  Trinity  college 
near  Dublin,  to  lend  his  hand,  to  tranfport,  lodge 
and  place  them  to  advantage  : for  which  trouble 
I bequeath  to  him  the  fiver  candleffck,  now  in 
my  ftudy,  and  20/.  to  buy  him  a mourning  ring.” 
They  were  accordingly  placed  in  the  library  : but 

L l 2 their 
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their  utility  is  very  little,  if  any,  as  there  is  no 
catalogue  at  prefent. 

The  following  reflections  on  the  oiigin  of  public 
and  diocefan  libraries  may,  perhaps,  amule  the 
reader,  after  the  foregoing  tedious  details:  they 
are  connected  with  the  fubject  now  under  con- 
fideration,  and  have  therefore  fome  claim  to  the 
reader’s  indulgence. 

1 he  refinement  of  manners;  the  progrefs  of 
literature,  and  the  molt  interefting  circumltances  in 
the  rife  and  fall  of  empires  are  intimately  united 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  and  ufe  of  publick 
libraries.  Scarcely  had  a nation  emerged  from 
barbarilm  and  joined  in  civil  fooiety,  but  letters 
became  neceflary.  The  rudiments  of  pofitive  laws 
were  to  be  collected  ; alliances  with  neighbouring 
powers  to  be  afeertained,  and  the  experience,  the 
improvements  and  tranfaCtions  of  every  year  to 
be  recorded,  in  collections  of  national  archives 
' are  to  be  traced  the  earlieft  vefliges  of  publick 
libraries. 

The  fculptured  rock  and  rude  fong  ferved  the 
erratic  inhabitants  of  the  forelt  to  keep  alive  the 
remembrance  of  their  atchievements  ; to  urge  them 
to  heroic  deeds  and  animate  them  in  the  conflict  : 
to  define  the  limits  of  their  property,  and  the 
extent  of  their  conqueits.  But,  in  more  cultivated 
periods,  tradition  was  found  a precarious  arbiter  of 
human  affairs : authentic  documents  were  to  be 
recurred  to : publick  treaties  were  to  be  produced, 
and  war  or  peace  awaited  their  evidence. 

If  learning  had  not  been  of  divine  origin,  it  was 
confecrated  by  the  hands  that  firft  polifhed  and 

improved 
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improved  it.  The  facerdotal  order  id)  among  the 
Jews,  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  devoted  their 
time  to  its  cultivation,  it  was  the  employment  of 
their  lives.  Precluded  by  publick  munificence  from 
every  attention  to  l'ecular  concerns,  it  was  then 
their  indifpenfable  duty  : their  labours  abundantly 
recompenced  their  fellow-citizens,  and  did  honour 
to  themfelves.  The  Babylonians  erected  the  nobleft 
monument  the  v'orld  ever  faw,  in  a (e)  body  of 
celefiial  obfervations  for  700  years.  With  fitch 
matured  geniuffes,  and  with  fuch  afionifliing  per- 
feverance,  to  what  perfection  mult  they  not  have 
brought  every  other  fcience ; and  what  admirable 
treafures  of  eafiern  wifdom-mufi:  not  their  libiaries 
have  contained  ? Thefe  are  the  ages  called  fabulous 
and  heroic  : — heroic  they  certainly  were,  if  the 
nobleft  productions  of  the  human  underftanding 
merit  that  epithet : and  they  are  no  farther  fabulous, 
than  being  involved  in  the  dark  veil  of  antiquity, 
and  (f)  rendered  contemptible  by  the  abortive 
fuperfetations  of  numerous  Greek  fciolifts.  It  was 
at  the  period  of  their  greateft  glory  and  empire 
that  thole  exertions  of  genius  and  of  induftry  are 
recorded. 

“ (g)  When  the  arts  and  fciences,  fays  an  ele- 
gant writer,  come  to  perfection  in  any  ftate,  from 
that  moment  they  naturally,  or  rather  necelTarily 
decline.”  At  this  moment  of  perfection,  publick 

libraries 

(,/)  Jofeph.  contra  Apion.  Malach.  chap.  2.  7.  Deut.  31. 
26-  2 Macc.  ii.  1 3. 

(<?)  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  56. 

(f)  See  the  learned  Bryant’s  analvfis  of  antient  mytho- 
logy, palT. 

'(g)  Hume’s  ElTays,  vol.  1.  p.  51. 
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libraries  were  eftablifhed  in  Egypt,  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  obfervation  is,  perhaps,  new  the 
fadt  is  indifputable  and  the  detail  curious. 

Read  the  account  of  the  fepulchre  of  Ofmandyas, 
king  of  Egypt,  which  for  defign,  magnificence  and 
execution,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  an  excellent 
(A)  judge,  the  combined  efforts  of  human  ingenuity ; 
and  yet  its  principal  ornament  was  the  facred  library 
contiguous  to  it.  W e may  e fit  mate  the  progrefs 
of  the  Egyptians  in  literature  as  well  as  in  mecha- 
nics and  the  fine  arts,  from  the  infcription  on  this 
library,  which  was  (/) 

* XcLT^e-iov 

Medicatorium  animae- — 

From  ( k ) thence  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato  and 
Herodotus  derived  thofe  richfireams  which  fertilized 
and  highly  improved  Grecian  philofophy  and  Gre- 
cian hiftory. 

Pififiratus,  notwithfianding  the  dark  fhade  thrown 
over  his  character  by  turbulent  demagogues  and 
prejudiced  writers,  was  an  amiable  and  accom- 
pliflied  (/)  prince.  His  love  of  learning  was  con- 

fpicuous, 

(h)  It  was  an  aftonifhing  building,,  as  defcribed  by  Dio- 
dorus Siculus,  lib.  i.  and  required  more  extenfive  abilities  to 
complete  than  the  pyramids.  Si  paulo  penitius  confidero, 
fays  Kircher,  aufim  fandte  affirmare,  hofce  fummi  ingenii 
homines,  uti  nihil  eos  hutnaoarum  lcientiaium  latuit,  ita 
gar utn  ope  humanis  auoque  openbus  majora  praefhtifle,  cum 
vel  in  una  fabrica  efformanda  omnes  artes  et  fcientias  phyfi- 
cam  et  mathematicam  conlpirafle  videam.  In  I urr.  Babel. 

lib'.  2.  fee.  3.  cap.  3.  . 

(,)  D.odor.  Sic.  fupra.  St.  Bah!  alludes  to  this,  when  he 
fays  . — 'yif  tvfay.n  tp  ’«ggwrV*T»  And  Phi- 

lemon : — 'i '(vxjhs  iar^ov  x.c&'ttXinnv  T<t 

(^)  LaCtant.  de  lapient.  ver.  lib.  4.  cap.  2. 

(/)  Sc  I call  him  mftead  of  tyrant,  his  ulual  addition. 

Gatakeri  Cmn.  pag.  8. 
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fpicuous,  in  collecting  Homer’s  poems  and  erettifig 
the  firfi:  publick  library  in  (ni)  Greece.  Solon,  his 
kinfman,  had  perfected  the  Athenian  legiilation  ; 
the  city  of  Athens  was  extenfive  and  beautiful, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate  fo  confiderable,  as 
enabled  it,  in  a few  years  after,  to  cope  with  the 
united  force  of  the  Perfian  empire. 

The  tafte  for  collecting  books  was  not  confined 
to  Athens  alone  ; it  was  extended  over  Greece,  as 
we  learn  from  (»)  Athenaeus ; who  mentions  the 
libraries  of  Polycrates  the  Samian  ; Nicocrates  the 
Cyprian  •,  Euclides  the  Athenian  ^ Euripides  the 
poet,  and  Arifiotle  the  philofopher.  Like  the  bee 
that  relts  upon  and  examines  every  flower,  but 
extracts  thole  fweets  alone  that  are  proper  for 
honey,  fo  is  the  man  in  fearch  of  erudition  amid  a 
number  of  books  : this  comparifon  of  Ifocrates 
very  fully  conveys  an  idea  of  the  multiplicity  of 
books  in  Athens  at  this  time,  and  is  the  fineit  eulo- 
gium  on  their  admirers. 

Attains  and  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus  founded  their 
libraries  at  Pergamus  and  Alexandria  in  the  rnofl; 
flourifhing  fituation  of  their  affairs.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  conqueft  of  Macedon  by  fiEmilius 
Paulus,  and  the  Pontic  expedition  of  Lucullus, 
that  thofe  conquerors,  worth v the  virtuous  days  of 
the  republick,  efiablilhed  collections  of  books  at 
Rome.  As  yet  there  was  no  publick  library  in  that 
capital : Auguitus  completed  one  in  imitation  of 

the 

( m ) Aui.  Gel!.  Noft.  Attic,  lib.  6.  cap.  17. 

(w)  Dcipncw.ph.  lib.  1. 

(0)  yazrw  of5/L/.ir,  Src.  a moil  beautiful  fimtie, 

comparing  the  aliiduity  anct  leieftiqn  of  a man  of  1 •arnmg,  to 
the  lame  qualities  in  the  bee.  Orat.  ad  Demonic,  fub  tinem. 
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the  Egyptian.  Ovid  tells  us,  that  below  was  a 
portico,  in  which  was  the  temple  of  Juno:  and 
above  it  the  books  were  depofited,  and  contiguous 
to  it  was  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 

We  now  fee,  if  any  thing  can  mark  decifively 
the  flourifhing  eras  of  antient  empires,  it  is  the 
erection  of  publick  libraries.  In  the  infancy  of 
learning,  books  were  few.  in  Greece,  the  fubjeds- 
of  poetry,  oratory  and  the  abftraded  fciences  were 
monopolized  by  Homer,  Sophocles,  Demofthenes, 
Euclid  and  Ariftotle  (/>).  Defpairing  to  equal 
them,  fubfequent  writers  contented  themfelves  with 
reducing  that  into  an  art,  which  before  had  been 
the  offspring  of  genius  and  of  nature.  New  com- 
pofitions  appeared,  which  depended  on  penetration, 
on  induftry,  much  reading,  mature  refledion  and 
pradical  obfervations : each  a fruitful  fource  for 
multiplying  books  and  furnifhing  libraries.  By 
this  time  the  tafte  of  the  nation  was  fixed  ; its 
manners  polifhed ; its  civilization  perfed,  and  its 
power  at  the  height.  At  this  period  Vitruvius  (y) 
direds  publick  libraries  to  be  built,  as  contributing 
to  national  fplendour  and  magnificence : but  they 
ferved  other  important  purpofes : they  arrefied 
learning  in  its  flight,  and  Hemmed  the  incroaching 
torrents  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 

From  the  faint  glimmerings  of  hiftory  we  find 
they  had  this  effed  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt : for 

thofe 

(/>)  Among  other  fine  obfervations  of  Velleius  Paterculus 
this  is  to  out  purpofe  : “ Pt  ut  prime  ad  confequendos,  quos 
priores  ducimus,  accendimur  : ita,  ubi  aut  prsteriri,  aut 
xquari  eos  p^ife  defperaviruus,  Itudium  cum  fpe  fenefeit  j et 
quod  -effcqui  non  poteft,  fcqui  delinit,  et,  vel  occupatani 
reiinqusns  materiam,.  quaerit  nevam.”  Lib.  i. 

(?)  Lib.  6.  cap.  8. 
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thofe  nations,  even  when  Grecian  literature  was  at 
its  fummit,  preferved  the  reputation  of  their  former 
wifdom.  The  fame  is  obfervable  of  Greece,  which 
notwithftanding  its  being  defpoi led  of  its  libraries  by 
the  Romans,  could  not  be  totally  deprived  of 
books  •,  they  were  too  numerous  to  fuller  the 
people  to  fall  into  grofs  ignorance.  A general 
difFufion  of  learning  gave  them  a fuperiority  over 
their  conquerors  and  made  them  in  their  moll 
deprelfed  Hate  their  equals  in  fcience.  (/)  Ireland 
exhibited  the  fame  linking  fad:  the  Danilh  tyranny 
of  200  years  was  not  able  to  extinguifli  learning  in 
that  illand,  the  multiplicity  of  literary  compofitions 
prevented  it.  So  that  an  Englilh  writer  fays  of  hi? 
father  with  great  truth  : 

Exempl'o  patrum,  commotus  amore  legendi 
Ivit  ad  Hibernos,  fophia  mirabili  claros. 

Nurtur’d  from  youth  in  learning’s  mazy  llore 
He  fought,  for  wifdom  fam’d,  Hibernia’s  fhore. 
The  Roman  genius  did  not  produce  books  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  Grecian;  nor  do  we  read  of 
libraries  in  their  colonies  and  fettlements ; they 
were  mofiiy  (j)  confined  to  the  capital:  fo  that 
when  the  inundations  of  barbarians  overturned  the 
empire,  and  Rome  was  taken  and  her  libraries 
defiroyed,  learning,  almoft  inftantly,  became  ex- 
tin d. 

It  was  before  obferved,  that  the  mol!  facred 
places  were  the  repofitories  of  books.  Thus  Mofes, 

when 

(>  ) As  will  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Ireland 
jn  the  eleventh  century,  by  the  editor  ot  this  Number. 

(r)  By  the  conftitutions  of  Valentinian’  and  Theodofius  it 
is  very  plain,  that  Rome  was  the  chief  univrrfity  of  the 
tinpiie.  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  t4-  tit.  19^  h *•  A.  D.  370. 
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when  the  book  of  the  law  was  perfe&ed,  ordered 
it  to  be  placed  by  the  fide  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant : and  Judas  Maccabeus,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  Nchemiah,  built  a library  in  the  temple, 
and  collected  there  the  books  of  the  prophets  and 
the  epiftles  of  the  Kings.  The  Chriftians  followed 
inch  patterns.  In  the  third  century,  Alexander 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem  founded  a library  in  that  city : 
it  was  for  the  ufe  of  the  clergy  : out  of  this  library 
fays  (/)  Eufebius,  we  ourfelveshave  gathered  matter 
for  the  lubjett  now  in  hand  •,  this  is,  for  hts  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory.  And  St.  Auguftin  bequeathed  his 
colledion  of  books  to  his  church  of  Hippo. 

Such  then  is  the  origin  of  Diocefan  libraries  : 
an  iniVitution,  which,  if  properly  condu&ed,  would 
preferve  to  the  clergy  that  pre-eminence  in  litera- 
ture, by  which,  in  all  ages  they  have  claimed 
refpetft,  and  frequently  admiration.  Ignorance  in 
the  facred  order  is  a fure  prognoflic  of  the  decay 
of  religion  and  the  corruption  of  morality.  “ My 
(»)  people  are  deftroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge: 
becaufe  thou  haft  rejected  knowledge,  I will  alfo 
rejeft  thee,  that  thou  fhalt  be  no  prieft  to  me. 
The  (w)  prieft’s  lips  fhould  keep  knowledge,  and 
the  people  fhould  feek  the  law  at  his  mouth.” 

Want 

(l)  Hift.  Ecc.  lib.  6.  cap.  20.  Pamphilus  founded  a 
library  in  the  church  of  Oelarea  in  Paleftine  ; collefted  all 
the  ecclefiaftical  writers,  and  tranfcribed  with  his  own  hand 
the  works  of  Origen  : it  was  there  Jerom  found  his  exegefn 
on  the  twelve  prophets.  De  Scriptor.  cap.  75.  This  was 
in  294.  Cavii  hift.  literar.  pag.  76.  See  more  in  Bingham’s 
antiquities  of  the  Chriitian  church.  Book  8.  chap.  7. 

(;/)  Hol’ea,  iv.  6. 

(iu)  Malachi,  ii.  7.  The  Levitical  priefthood  was  bound 
to  inftruft  the  people  in  the  law.  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  Levit.  x. 
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Want  of  books  is  a fore  evil,  not  only  to  ftudious 
men,  but  it  damps  the  warmth  of  the  beft  difpofed 
and  moft  eager  after  information.  A flender  fup- 
port  and  remote  fettlement  too  frequently  induce  a 
languor,  fatal  to  a proleilion,  which  requires  every 
aid.  Thofe  pious  and  good  men  who  have  formed 
Diocefan  libraries  did  all  in  their  ( x ) power  to  ob- 
viate thofe  complaints.  Yet  the  following  catalogue 
evinces  how  little  has  been  done  in  this  way,  and, 
from  the  principle  before  laid  down,  demonftrates 
how  far  removed  we  are  from  perfection  in  the  arts 
and  fciences. 

In  1692  Bifhop  Otway  founded  a library  at  St. 
Canice,  Kilkenny. 

1698  Archbifhop  Marfh  at  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
Dublin. 

1720  Bifhop  Browne  at  Cork. 

1726  Archbifhop  King  at  Derry. 

1737  Bifhop  Fofter  at  Raphoe. 

And  our  prefent  excellent  and  publick-fpirited 
primate,  has  formed  a noble  foundation  at  Ar- 
magh. 

If  there  are  more,  they  have  not  come  to  the 
writer’s  knowledge.  The  anecdotes  of  the  Offorian 
library  will  warn  us  to  avoid  a capital  error  in  fuch 
eltablifhments,  that  of  making  them  pofthumous 

works. 


11,  and  the  cities  of  the  Levites  were  colleges  difperfed 
among  the  tribes.  Stillingfleet’s  Eccles.  cates,  pag.  77. 
edit.  8vo. 

(*)  God  win  fpeaking  of  archbifhop  Matthew,  who  ere&ed 
a publick  library  at  Bnftol,  fays ; — “ Opus,  hercle,  egregiuin, 
quodque  plures  utinam  imiterentur,  cum,  prte  libroruin  i n- 
opia,  plurimi  tenuioris  fortis  minifti  i tanquam  falcibus  delti- 
tuti,  a fegete  Dominica  demetend'a  liepenumero  detineanlur.” 
De  Prsefuh  Angl.  pag.  90.  edit.  zda. 
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works.  When  they  are  not  begun  and  finifhed  in 
the  founder’s  life  time,  their  defign  is  fruftrated,  and 
this  difappointment  is  attended  with  fraud,  perjury 
and  injuiiice.  Arehbifhop  Marfh  and  the  prefent 
primate  have  effectually  prevented  fucli  confe- 
quences,  by  regulating  whilft  living  every  matter 
relative  to  their  noble  foundations,  and  confirming 
it  by  parliamentary  fahCfion. 

The  appointment  of  a perfon  to  the  office  of 
librarian  is  often  not  well  confidered.  In  the 
antient  Roman  church  he  was  called  (y)  chancellor, 
and  his  (z)  Ration  was  moft  important  and  refpeCt- 
able.  On  the  erection  of  cathedrals  he  was  the 
firfl  or  fecond  dignitary  of  the  chapter : examined 
the  candidates  for  orders : took  care  of  the  library, 
the  fervice  books,  and  did  all  the  literary  bufi nefs 
of  his  body.  The  Ratutes  of  the  churches  of  Litch- 
field and  London,  in  the  (a)  monafiicon,  are  full 
to  thofe  points.  We  may  afcend  to  much  earlier 
times,  and  mention  men  of  the  highefi  accomplifh- 
ments,  who  were  librarians  : (b)  as  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  Callimachus,  Apollonius  and  Varro. 
An  ignorant  librarian  is  a contradiction  in  terms  : 
he  fhould  be  a perfon  of  abilities,  who  could  direCt 
the  younger  clergy  in  their  Rudies,  and  affift  poffibly 
the  more  mature  : he  would  be  beloved  as  a parent 
and  reverenced  as  a maRer : the  timidity  of  infant 

genius 

(y)  Du  Cange,  in  vcce. 

'( z ) Ut  vix  vel  bonum  judicetur,  quod  Romani  cancellarii 
prius  non  fuerit  exaniinatum  judicio,  moderatum  confilio, 
itudio  roboratyiu  et  cor.firmaium  ajutorio.  St.  Bernard} 
epift.  313. 

(a)  Tom.  3.  pag.  24.  339. 

[b)  Hottinger.  Bibiioth.  quodripart.  pag.  79. 
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genius  would  receive  countenance  and  aid  from 
him,  and  the  moft  polifhed  productions  would  be 
improved  by  his  perufal. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits^  of  this  little  excurfion 
to  be  more  minute  : the  creating  a fund  by  a fmall 
annual  fubfcription  for  purchaling  books  : the  lend- 
ing books  under  certain  regulations,  and  the  exciting 
emulation  among  the  clergy,  are  objects  very  de- 
leaving of  notice. 

W e fhall  now  proceed  with  a lift  of  the  deans  of 
St.  Canice,  and  the  dates  of  their  fucceflion. 


DEANS. 

A.  D. 

i Henry  Pembroke 

1 245 

2 Roger  de  Wexford 

1269 

3 Adam  Trillock 

1347 

4 Thomas  Archer 

H69 

5 John  Strange 

H72 

6 Edmund  Comerford 

1502 

7 James  Cleere 

i5°  4 

8 Thomas  Lancafter  (c) 

J55° 

9 William  Jonnfon 

*559 

to  David  Cleere 

1582 

1 1 Richard  Deane 

1603 

i 2 John  Tod 

1610 

i 3 Abfalom  Gethinge 

1616 

14  Jenkin  May  os 

15  Barnabas  Boulger 

1620 

16  Edward  Warren 

1630 

17  Thomas  Ledfhame 

1 66 1 

18  Daniel  Neylan,  D.  D. 

1 666 

19  Jofeph  Teate 

1 667 

- * 

■20  Thomas 

?<)  lie  held  ihii  deanery  with  the  fee  of  Kildare. 
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20  Thomas  Hill 

1670 

21  Benjamin  Parry 

1673 

22  John  Pooley 

i-75 

23  Robert  Molfom,  D.  D. 

1702 

24  Robert  Watts,  D.  D. 

U47 

25  John  Lewis,  A.  M. 

ROUND  TOWER. 

There  is  a beautiful  one  and  of  great  height 
branding  at  the  fouth  fide  of  the  cathedral.  We 
have  profelfedly  treated  of  thole  curious  ftru&ures 
in  the  fixth  number  of  this  Colle&anea,  to  which 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader. 

SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

“ In  the  wefte  of  the  church-yard  of  late  ( d ), 
fays  StanihurE,  have  been  founded  a grammar- 
fchoole  by  the  right  honorable  Peirce  or  Peter 
Eutler,  erle  of  Ormond  and  Olforie,  and  by  his 
wife  the  counteffe  of  Ormond,  the  lady  Margaret 
Fitz  Gerald,  filler  to  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald,  the  erle 
of  Kildare  that  lait  was. 

Out 

{(I)  Apud  Hollingfhed,  fupra.  In  another  work  he  fays  : 
Extat  in  hoc  oppido  fchola  extrudta  opibus  clarifllmi,  viri, 
Petri  Butleri,  Ormondise  et  Olfbrise  comiti%  et  uxoris  ejus 
quae  Margarita  Giralda  vocabatur.  Fsemina  fuit  Ipedtatiflnna  ; 
non  mo  do  fumma  generis  nobilitate,  quippe  comitis  Kildarite 
filia,  fed  rerum  etiam  prudentia  fupra  muhebrem  captum, 
prxdita.  Hie  ludum  aperuit  noftra  state,  Petrus  Whitus, 
cujus  in  totam  rempublicam  fumma  conftant  merita.  Ex 
illius  etiam  fchola1,  tanquam  ex  equo  Tro'ico,  homines  lite- 
natifllmi  reipublicae  in  lucent  prodierunt.  Quos  ego  hie 
Whiteos,  quos  Quemerfordos,  quos  WallVieos,  quos  Wa- 
tlingos,  quos  Dormeros,  quos  Shethos,  quos  Garveos,  quos 
Butleros,  quos  Archeros,  quos  Strcngos,  quos  Lumbardos, 
excelientes  ingenio  et  dofctrina  viros,  cmnmemorare  po- 
tuiffem  ; qui  primis  temporibus  statis  in  ejus  dilciplinam  le 
tradiderant.  Stanihurft.  tie  reb.  in  Hib.  geftis,  png.  25. 
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Out  of  which  fchoole  have  fprouted  fuch  proper 
impes,  through  the  painfull  diligence  and  labour- 
fome  induftrie  of  that  famous  lettered  man,  Mr. 
Peter  White,  fometime  fellow  of  Oriel  college  in 
Oxford,  and  fchoolemafter  in  Kilkennie  (as  gene- 
rallie  the  whole  weale  publicke  of  Ireland,  and 
efpeciallie  the  fouthern  parts  of  that  ifland,  are 
greatly  thereby  furthered). 

This  gentleman’s  method  of  training  up  youth 
was  rare  and  lingular ; framing  the  education  ac- 
cording to  the  fcholar’s  veine  : if  he  found  him  free, 
he  would  bridle  him  like  a wife  Ifocrates  from  his 
booke  ; if  he  perceived  him  him  to  be  dull,  he 
would  Ipur  him  forward  ; if  he  underftood  he  was 
the  worfe  for  beating,  he  would  win  him  with 
rewards.  Finallie,  by  interlafing  iludie  with  re- 
creation, forrow  with  mirth,  pain  with  pleafure, 
fowerneffe  with  fweetneife,  roughnelfe  with  mild- 
nelfe,  he  had  fo  good  fuccelfe  in  fchooling  his 
pupils,  as  in  good  footh,  I may  boldlie  bide  by  it, 
that  in  the  realme  of  Ireland  was  no  grammar 
fchool  fo  good,  in  England,  I am  allured,  none 
better.  And  becaule  it  was  my  happie  hap  (God 
and  my  parents  be  thanked)  to  have  been  one  of 
his  crue,  I take  it  to  ftande  with  my  dutie,  fith  I 
may  not  ilretch  mine  abilitie  in  requiting  his  good 
turns,  yet  to  manifell  my  good  will  in  remembering 
his  pains.  And  certes,  I will  acknowledge  myfeif 
fo  much  bound,  and  beholden  to  him  and  his,  as 
for  his  fake  I reverence  the  meaneft  hone  cemented 
in  the  walls  of  that  famous  fchoole.” 

In  i 670,  Dr.  Edward  Jones,  afterwards  bifhop 
of  Cloyne,  was  mafter  of  this  fchool  •,  as  was 

Dr. 
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t)r.  Henry  Ryder  in  1680,  who  was  promoted  to' 
the  fee  of  Killaloe. 

The  1 8th  of  March,  1684,  the  duke  of  Ormond 
granted  a new  charter  to  the  college  in  Kilkenny, 
of  a certain  houfe  in  John’s  ftreet,  with  the  adjacent 
park,  for  a fehool-houfe  : and  the  redories  and 
tythes  of  Donoghmore,  Kells,  Wollengrange,  Jer- 
point  and  Kilmocar,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ; 
and  the  parifhes  of  Bruor  and  Templemore,  and 
Religmurry  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Thefe 
were  given  in  trull  to  Richard  Coote,  Efq;  and 
Sir  Henry  Wernyes,  knt.  to  pay  the  mailer  140/. 
per  annum.  The  following  are  the  Batutes  from 
the  original  record  in  the  college. 

“ Statutes,  orders  and  conftitiitions  made,  ap- 
pointed and  ordained  by  the  right  noble  James 
duke,  marquis  and  earl  of  Ormond,  earl  of  Oflory 
and  Brecknock,  baron  of  Arklow  and  Lanthony, 
lord  of  the  lordfhip  and  liberties  of  Tipperary, 
chancellor  of  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Dublin, 
chief  butler  of  Ireland,  lord  lieutenant  general  and 
general  governor  of  Ireland,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Somerfet,  the  cities  of  Bath,  Briltol 
and  Wells,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  majelly’s  moll 
honourable  privy  council  of  his  majelty’s  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  lleward  of  his 
majeliy’s  houlehold,  and  Weiiminfter,  and  knight 
of  the  molt  noble  order  of  the  garter,  founder  of 
the  grammar  fchool  at  Kilkenny  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  for  the  due  government,  managing  and 
improvement  of  the  laid  fchool;  March  the  1 8th, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1684. 
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Imprimis,  it  is  conftituted  and  ordained,  that 
there  lhall  be  for  ever  a mafter  refident,  who  fliall 
be  at  leaft  a mafter  of  arts  here  in  Ireland,  or  of 
one  of  the  univerfities  in  England  : alfo  of  good 
life  and  reputation,  well  (killed  in  humanity  and 
grammar  learning ; loyal  and  orthodox  ; who  fh all 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and 
conform  to  the  doeftrine  and  difeipline  of  the  church 
of  Ireland,  as  it  is  by  law,  noweftabliflred  5 and 
that  Edward  Hinton,  doctor  in  divinity,  be  hereby 
confirmed  in  the  place  and  office  of  mafter  of  the 
laid  fchool. 

II.  That  the  mafter  fhall  be  nominated  and 
cholen  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  bis  grace,  patron 
and  governor,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  that 
fhall  fucceffively  be  dukes  of  Ormond,  patrons 
and  governors  of  the  faid  fchool,  within  the  fpace 
of  three  months  next  after  every  vacancy  : who  by 
writing  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  refpeCtive 
governor,  being  recommended  to  the  vifitors,  and 
by  them  examined  and  approved,  as  able  and  fuf- 
ficient  both  for  religion,  learning  and  manners; 
upon  certificate  of  fuch  examination  and  approba- 
tion of  the  vifitors  to  the  governor  fhown,  the  faid 
perfon  fo  approved,  fhall  by  a deed  under  the  hand 
and  feal  of  tbe  governor  be  fettled  and  confirmed 
as  mafter  of  the  faid  fchool.  But  if  the  governor 
fhall  negledt  to  nominate  according  to  the  time 
prefixed,  or  fhall  chufe  fuch  as  are  not  qualified 
fuitably  tothefe  ftatutes,  that  then  it  fhall  be. lawful 
for  the  vifitors,  after  notice  firft  given  to  the  go- 
vernor, and  no  redrefs  within  three  months  after 
fuch  notice,  to  elect  and  prefent  pro  ilia  vice,  any 
Vol.  II.  , Mm  other 
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other  perfon,  whom  in  their  conferences,  they  fhall 
' judge  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  place.  And  alfo 
that  upon  failure  of  iflue  male  of  the  body  of  the 
faid  James  duke  of  Ormond,  the  provoft,  fellows 
and  fcholars  of  Trinity  college  Dublin,  and  their 
fucceffors  fhall  from  thenceforth  for  ever  afterwards 
be  patrons  and  governors  of  the  faid  fchool.  ^ < 

III.  That  the  matter  fhall  conftantly  inhabit  and 
refide  at  the  houfe  belonging  to  the  faid  fchool,  and 
in  perfon  attend  the  duties  of  his  place : which  are 
to  inttruft  the  fcholars  in  religion,  virtue  and  learn- 
ing : in  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  ; 
as  alfo  in  oratory  and  poetry ; according  to  the  bett 
method  which  he  and  the  vifitors  fhall  judge  molt 
effedtual  to  promote  knowledge  and  learning  : and 
that  being  in  health  he  fhall  never  be  abfent  for 
above  thirty  fchool  days  in  one  whole  year,  which 
fhall  begin  on  the  25th  of  March  * nor  above  a 
fortnight  at  any  one  time,  unlefs  upon  emergencies 
the  vifitors  fhall  give  him  leave,  being  firtt  fatisfied, 
that  his  place  fhall  be  well  and  fufficiently  difcharged 

in  his  abfence. 

IV.  That  there  fhall  always  be  an  ufher  belong- 
ing to  the  faid  fchool,  to  be  nominated,  chofen  and 
removed  by  the  matter : who  fhall  have  his  diet, 
lodging  and  maintenance  in  the  fchool-houfe,  at 
his  allowance.  A fingle  man  well-fkilled  in 
grammar  learning,  of  good  credit  for  parts  and 
manners,  a batchelor  of  arts  at  the  leaft  in  one  of 
the  univerfities  of  England  or  Ireland  : and  he  fhall 
conftantly  attend  and  aflift  in  the  duties  of  the 
fchool,  in  fuch  manner  and  method,  as  the  matter 
fhall  appoint. 

1 V.  That 
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V.  That  neither  mailer  nor  ufher  fhall  take  upon 
them  any  other  charge,  office  or  employment, 
which  the  vifitors  fhall  judge  inconfillent  with,  or 
prejudicial  to  the  due  managing  and  improvement 
of  the  faid  fchool : but  fhall  conllantly  attend  and 
difcharge  their  refpeCtive  duties,  and  never  be  both 
of  them  out  of  the  fchool  at  fchool  times. 

VI.  That  the  fcholars  to  be  admitted  into  the 
faid  fchool  fhall  be  plainly  and  decently  habited, 
and  fuch  as  fhall  have  firft  read  their  accidence, 
and  are  fit  to  enter  upon  grammar  learning  ; and 
fhall  fubmit  to  the  order,  method  and  correction 
of  the  faid  fchool. 

VII.  That  the  children  of  all  fuch  as  are  attend- 
ing in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  fhall  at 
all  times  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  faid  fchool  gratis. 

VIII.  That  if  any  well-difpofed  perfons  fhall  out 
of  charity  pay  for  the  tabling  of  fuch  ingenious 
and  orderly  lads,  as  fhall  by  the  vifitors  be  recom- 
mended to  the  mafter,  as  objects  of  charity,  he 
fhall  admit,  and  as  they  continue  model!;  and  dili- 
gent, teach  them  gratis. 

IX.  That  if  his  grace,  the  duke,  or  other  pious 
benefadtors  fhall  hereafter  make  any  grants  or 
allowances  for  the  maintenance  of  any  number  of 
fcholars,  they  fhall  be  taught  and  entered  afterwards 
in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  if  they  prove  fit.  The 
mafter  fhall  then  be  exprefsly  obliged  to  teach  thofe 
under  the  name  of  Ormond  fcholars,  according  to 
his  belt  fkill  and  induftry,  gratis. 

X.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  mafter  to 
demand  and  receive  of  all  other  fcholars  according 
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to  the  rates  and  ufages  of  the  moft  remarkable 
fchools  in  Dublin,  for  boarding  and  fchooling  i 
thofe  children  excepted,  whofe  parents  are,  or  at 
the  time  of  their  birth  were  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Kilkenny,  or  in  the  liberties  thereof  •,  who  fhall 
pay  but  half  price. 

XI.  That  if  the  matter  knows  any  of  the  fcholars 
to  be  under  any  infectious  or  offenfive  dileafe  or 
diftefnper : or  that  any  infectious  difeaie  be  in  the 
houfe  where  they  table,  he  (hall,  for  fecurity  of  the 
reft,  difcharge  luch  from  fchool  till  the  danger  be 

over. 

XII.  That  every  ftubborn  and  refractory  lad, 
who  (hall  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  orders  and  cor- 
rection of  the  laid  fchool,  fhall  by  the  matter  be 
forthwith  difmiffed  from  the  faid  fchool,  not  to  be 
re-admitted  without  due  fubmiffion  to  exemplary 
punifhment : and  upon  his  fecond  offence  of  the 
lame  kind,  to  be  difcharged  and  expelled  for  ever. 
And  in  this  number  are  reckoned  fuch  as  fhall  offer 
to  (hut  out  the  matter  or  ulher : but  the  matter  fhall 
give  them  leave  to  break  up  eight  days  before 
Chriftmas,  and  three  days  before  Eafter  and  Whit- 
funtide. 

XIII.  That  the  matter  fhall  make  diligent  in- 
quiry after  fuch  as  fhall  break,  cut,  deface  or  any 
way  abufe  the  defks,  forms,  walls  and  windows  of 
the  fchool ; or  any  parts  of  the  houfe,  or  trees  in 
the  meadow,  and  fhall  always  infliCt  open  and  ex- 
emplary punifhment  on  all  fuch  offenders. 

XIV.  That  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
' middle  of  September,  the  fcholars  fhall  be  and  con- 
tinue in  fchool  from  fix  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 

till 
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till  eleven  : and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  from  feven, 
or  as  foon  as  the  gates  of  the  city  are  open  : and  in 
the  afternoon  from  one  to  five : the  afternoons  of 
thurfdays  and  faturdays  excepted,  which  fhall  be 
always  allowed  for  recreation  : and  that  the  mafter 
fhall  grant  no  play-days,  except  to  fuch  as  fhall 
pay  down  ten  fhillings  into  the  mafter’s  hands,  to 
be  by  him  immediately  difpofed  of  to  the  moft 
indigent  and  deferving  lads  of  his  fchool. 

XV.  That  the  matter  fhall  take  fpecial  care  of 
the  fcholars  of  his  own  family,  to  inftrudt  them 
by  his  good  example  at  all  times,  as  well  as  by 
Occafional  directions  : and  fhall  have  the  prayers 
of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  read  to 
them  both  morning  and  evening  in  fome  con- 
venient place  of  the  houfe  ; and  in  the  fchool,  the 
prayers  feen  and  approved  by  the  lord  bifhop  of 
OfTory,  fhall  conftantly  and  duly  be  ufed  in  tlie 
fame  manner  and  form,  as  they  are  at  the  date  of 
thefe  prefen  ts. 

XVI.  That  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  September,  all  the  fcholars  fhall  be  in 
the  fchool  upon  fundays,  by  eight  in  the  morning, 
to  be  inllruCted  in  the  church  catechifm.;  and 
afterwards  fhall  attend  the  mafter  and  ufher  to  the 
church,  in  comely  and  decent  manner.  And  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  March,  they  fhall  ftay 
at  fchool  until  half  an  hour  paft  eleven  upon 
faturdays,  that  they  may  be  taught  the  fame 
catechifm. 

XVII.  That  Edward  Hinton,  mafter  of  the  faid 
fchool,  and  the  mafter  for  the  time  being,  fhall 
inhabit,  pollefs  and  enjoy  to  his  own  proper  ufe 

and 
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and  emolument,  the  fchool-houfe,  with  the  court, 
outhoufes  and  gardens  thereunto  belonging  •,  as 
aifo  the  meadow  adjoining,  commonly  called  the 
pigeon-houfe  meadow  : provided  the  fcholars  be 
allowed  at  leifure  times  to  take  their  recreation 
therein  •,  and  that  the  trees  in  the  laid  meadow,  be 
carefully  preferved  and  improved. 

XV11I.  That  the  mailer  (hall  provide  a large 
regiiler,  wherein  the  names,  qualities  and  ages  of 
all  fuch  children  as  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  be 
admitted  into  the  laid  fchool,  (hall  be  regiitered 
and  entered  i as  alio  the  time  of  their  departure  •, 
what  clafs  they  were  in,  and  to  what  place  or  em- 
ployment they  go.  Likewife  a catalogue  of  all 
fuch  goods,  flandards  and  utenfils,  as  do  or  fhall 
belong  to  the  faid  fchool-houfe,  out-houfes,  garden 
and  meadow. 

XIX.  That  the  mailer  fhall  receive  for  his  falary 
the  fum  of  140/.  per  annum,  of  good  and  lawful 
money  of  and  in  England,  by  even  and  equal 
portions;  one  moiety  of  it  at  the  25th  of  March, 
and  the  other  September  the  29th,  or  within  a 
fortnight  after  each  of  thofe  feaits ; to  be  paid  con- 
itantly  in  the  fchool-houfe,  without  any  defalcation, 
out  of  tythes  fettled  by  the  faid  duke  for  payment 
thereof ; except  his  grace  or  his  heirs  fhall  fettle 
fome  particular  lands  for  the  payment  of  the  faid 
falary,  and  which  fhall  be  of  a full  value  to  dis- 
charge it  yearly.  And  upon  the  mailer’s  death,  or 
removal,  his  falary  pro  rata  fhall  become  due  to 
him  to  be  paid  till  that  very  day. 

XX.  That  the  mailer  fhall  keep  and  maintain 
the  fchool-houfe,  fchool  and  out- offices  in  conftant 
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good  and  fufficient  repair : nor  fhall  it  be  lawful  to 
make  any  alterations  therein  without  the  approbation 
of  the  vifitors. 

XXI.  That  Thomas,  lord  bifhop  of  Oflory, 
NarcilTus,  lord  bifhop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and 
Robert  Huntingdon,  D.  D.  provoft  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  while  they  live  in  this  kingdom  ; 
and  the  bifhops  of  Olfory,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and 
the  provoft  of  the  college  for  the  time  being,  be 
nominated  and  appointed  vifitors  of  the  faid  fchool ; 
and  that  they,  or  the  majority  of  them  (for  it  is  the 
greater  number  of  them  ftill  that  is  meant  by  the 
vifitors)  fhall  yearly  at,  or  upon  the  laft  thurfday 
in  June  or  oftener  if  they  fhall  fee  occafion,  pub- 
lickly  vifit  faid  fchool,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  twelve  in  the  morning : where  and  when  they 
fhall  firft  caufe  the  ftatutes  to  be  read,  audibly  and 
diftindUy  by  one  of  the  fcholars ; and  afterwards 
proceed  to  examine  the  proficiency  of  the  fcholars, 
and  inquire  after  any  breach  of  the  ftatutes,  and 
after  the  behaviour  of  the  mafter ; the  fufficieney 
and  manners  of  the  ufher ; the  authors  that  are 
read  ; the  methods,  ufages  and  cuftoms  of  the 
fchool  i and  if  they  fhall  judge  any  alterations  or 
amendments  requifite  in  any  of  thefe,  they  fhall 
exprefs  it  to  the  mafter  under  their  hands  and  feals  ; 
who  by  virtue  of  thefe  ftatutes  is  readily*  to  comply 
with  their  advice,  for  the  better  improvement  of 
the  faid  fchool.  And  when  there  fhall  be  founda- 
tion fcholars,  they  fhall  by  the  vifitors  be  chofen, 
according  to  their  merits  for  the  univerfity. 

XXII.  That  on  the  faid  vifitation  day  after 
dinner,  which  the  mafter  is  to  provide  foberly  and 

decently, 
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decently,  and  towards  it  fhall  have  freely  given 
him  a fat  buck  yearly,  out  of  his  grace’s  next  park : 
the  vifuors  then  prefent,  fhall  take  a view  of  the 
fchool-houfe  and  out-houfes,  the  garden,  meadbvv 
and  trees  therein  ^ and  if  they  find  occafion,  fhall 
fpecify  in  writing  all  thofe  repairs  and  amendments, 
with  the  manner  how,  and  the  time  when  they 
judge  them  expedient  to  be  made.  If  the  matter 
fhall  be  negligent  herein,  the  vifitors  fhall  fignify 
the  fame  to  the  governor  of  the  faid  fchool,  who 
forthwith  fhall  order  thofe  things  to  be  done  by 
able  workmen,  and  that  they  be  paid  out  of  the 
falary  next  due  to  the  matter. 

•XXIII.  1 hat  if  it  fhall  appear  to  the  vifitors, 
that  the  ufher  is  infutficient  or  fcandalous,  and  fo  is 
fignified  to  the  matter  under  their  hands  and  leals, 
if  the  matter  fhall  refufe  to  remove  the  faid  ufher, 
and  chijfe  another  ftatutably  qualified  : of  if  the 
matter  fhall  negledt  fuch  alterations  and  amend- 
ments as  the  vifitors  fhall  have  judged  fit  to  be 
made,  either  in  the  manners  of  himfelf  or  his  ufher, 
the  authors  to  be  read,  or  the  method,  cuttoms  or 
management  of  the  faid  fchool  : or  if  the  matter 
fhould  forbear  to  difeharge  himfelf  or  his  ufher 
from  fuch  offices  or  employments,  as  the  vifitors 
have  judged  inconfiftent  or  prejudicial  to  the  due 
management  of  the  faid  fchool : or  fhall  alter  their 
houfe  without  their  confent ; the  vifitors  fhall,  under 
-their  hands  and  feals,  admonilh  the  matter  a fecond 
time  of  his  laid  negle<fts ; and  if  for  the  fpace  of 
three  months  after  fuch  fecond  admonition  the 
matter  fhall  be  convicted,  either  by  notoriety  of 
fact,  or  the  tettimony  of  two  of  the  mott  credible 

witnefles 
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witneffes  of  fuch  obttinate  neglect,  upon  informa- 
tion thereof  by  the  vifitors,  under  their  hands  and 
feals  given  to  the  patron  or  governor,  he  fhall 
expell  and  remove  the  faid  matter  from  all  duties 
and  benefits  of  the  faid  fchool,  fchool-houfe,  &c. 
and  fhall  nominate  and  chufe  another  in  his  ttead, 
according  to  the  qualifications  aforeiaid, 

XXIV.  That  if  any  doubt  or  objection  fhall 
happen  concerning  the  true  purport,  intent  and 
meaning  of  thefe  ftatutes,  or  any  thing  in  them 
contained,  fuch  interpretation  as  the  vifitors  fhall 
agree  in,  and  fignify  under  their  hands  and  feals, 
fhall  be  binding  and  decifive  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Lattly,  in  tettimony  that  all  and  ttngular  the 
above  ftatutes,  orders  and  conftitutions  were  rati- 
fied, eftablifhed  and  confirmed  to  commence  and 
be  in  force  from  the  25th  day  of  March  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1685,  the  faid  James,  duke  of  Or- 
mond the  founder  of  \he  faid  fchool,  has  this  prefent 
1 8th  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1684, 
hereto  fet  his  hand  and  feal  at  his  majefty’s  cattle  of 
Dublin.” 

But  this  foundation  foon  went  to  decay  for  the 
reafons  contained  in  the  following  account  of  the 
college  of  Kilkenny,  extracted  from  Mr.  Harris’s 
(e)  life  of  king  William. 

“ King  James,  after  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  pro- 
fecuted  his  feheme  (the  eftablifhment  of  popery) 
to  a fuller  effect.  An  inftance  of  which  may  be 
given  in  his  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  publick 
fchool  of  Kilkenny,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
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piety  of  the  firft  duke  of  Ormond  ; who  fettled 
there  3.  protcflant  fchoblmafler,  Dr.  Edwsrd  Hinton, 
a learned  and  confcientious  Englifhman,  who  offi- 
ciated in  it  with  great  induftry  and  fuccefs ; which 
! mention  with  gratitude,  becaufe  to  him  I am 
indebted  for  my  early  education. 

“ As  the  apprehenfions  of  Tyrconnel’s  fevere  go- 
vernment had  driven  numbers  of  proteflants  out 
of  the  kingdom,  fo  Dr.  Hinton,  among  the  reil, 
fled  for  fafety  to  his  native  country.  King  James 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  pervert  that  fchool 
from  its  primitive  inflitution.  The  grand fon  and 
heir  of  the  founder  had  early  joined  king  William, 
and  was  attainted  in  the  parliament  held  this  year 
in  Dublin,  and  confequently  the  eftate  among 
others,  out  of  which  the  revenues  of  this  fchool 
iffued,  was  declared  forfeited.  T.  he  fchoolmafler 
was  gone,  and  though  not  mentioned  in  the  a£t  of 
attainder,  yet  one  fcratch  of  the  attorney-general’s 
(Nangle)  pen  fuppjied  that  defedt,  and  in  the 
charter  declared  him  attainted. 

“ King  James  therefore  by  a charter  dated  the  2 1 ft 
of  February,  1689,  upon  the  ruins  of  this  fchool 
credited  and  endowed  a royal  college  : confifting  of 
a reditor ; eight  profeflors  and  two  fcholars  in  the 
name  of  more  : to  be  called  the  royal  college  of 
St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  of  the  foundation  of  king 
James. 

“ It  appears  by  the  charter,  that  William  Daton, 
D.  D.  and  others  in  conjundition  with  him,  had  for 
feveral  years,  taught  fchool  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny, 
with  great  diligence  ; for  it  was  the  policy  of 
Tyrconnel  to  eredit  fchools  of  Jefuits,  as  was  done 
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through  England,  in  oppofition  to  the  proteftant 
legal  fchoolmaiters,  whom  by  affronts  and  ill-ufage, 
and  under  the  countenance  of  a cruel  admini- 
ftration,  they  foon  drave  away.  And  this  was  the 
caufe  of  Dr.  Hinton’s  abdication,  which  king 
James  now  laid  hold  on  to  ereCt  his  royal  college: 
and  it  was  done  as  the  faid  charter  alledges,  at  the 
petition  of  the  faid  Daton  and  his  fellow  labourers; 
of  the  catholic  bifhop  of  Offory,  and  all  the  clergy 
of  that  diocefe,  as  well  as  of  the  mayor,  aldermen 
and  burgeffes  of  the  faid  city.  After  Dr.  Hinton 
was  driven  away,  Tyrconnel  converted  the  fchool- 
houfe  into  an  hofpital ; and  fo  it  continued  until  the 
new  foundation.” 

This  account  given  by  Mr.  Harris  is  very  well 
illuftrated  by  Mr.  Laffan?s  valuable  papers.  One 
of  them  contains  : “ Articles  conclus  du  confente- 
ment  unanime  des  regents  des  ecoles  de  Kilkenny, 
fous  le  protection  de  l’illuflriihme  et  reverendiffime 
Pevefque  d’OtTory  and  figned 

Edvardus  Tonnery,  philofophiae  profeffor. 
jacobus  Cleary,  rhetorices  profelfor. 
Guilielmus  Felan,  lit.  human,  profeffor. 

- Fran  Barnwall,  tertii  ordinis  profelfor. 
Johannes  Meagher,  quartae  claffs  profeffor. 

The  catholic  bifhop  of  Olfory,  at  this  time,  was 
doCtor  James  Phelan,  who  gave  the  following 
rules  to  this  college. 

14  Rules  to  be  obfcrved  by  the  profeffors  of  my 
lord  bifhop  of  Offory’s  college,  in  Kilkenny  : given 
by  his  iordfhip. 

The  teachers  of  colleges  are  to  know,  that  piety 
is  the  chief  thing  they  ought  to  teach  : and  all  other 
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things  that  are  taught  are  nothing  but  means  to 
attain  that  end  : and  therefore  piety  is  to  be  taught 
by  word  and  example  on  all  occafions  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  the  following  exercifes. 

I.  The  teachers  are  to  get  up  half  an  hour,  at 
lead,  before  the  boarders ; and  fpend  at  lead  half 
an  hour  in  mental  prayer  together  in  the  room 
where  the  boarders  come  to  vocal  prayer ; and  to 
remain  there  until  the  boarders  come,  that  they 
may  fee  fo  good  an  example  to  imitate.  This 
being  very  eafy  and  beneficial  no  one  ought  to 
forego  it,  or  be  cold  or  negligent  to  appear  with 
the  red,  if  he  were  not  very  fick.  And  to  be 
notably  remits  in  this  exercife  is  a fault  whereof  the 
ordinary  is  to  be  informed.  When  the  boarders 
come,  thole  that  have  not  the  breviary  to  fay, 
ought  to  fay  the  prayers  with  the  fcholars  ^ and 
give  them  good  example,  by  often  going  to  con- 
fetlion  and  communion.  The  mental  prayer  may 
be  omitted  the  play-days,  and  made  an  hour  later 
on  holy  days  and  fundays. 

II.  The  teachers  are  to  (hew  all  exadtnefs  and 
regularity  in  their  exercifes  i going  exactly  to  their 
leveral  fchools  at  the  fame  moment ; and  alfo  pre- 
cifely  together  from  fchool : to  be  gentle  and  cour- 
teous to  the  fcholars  j efpecially  when  they  propofe 
any  difficulties : but  they  are  to  keep  always  their 
diilance  ; never  fhewing  any  weaknefs,  lightnefs, 
pallion,  fcurrility,  or  any  incivility  that  the  fcholars 
may  take  notice  of.  To  affect  gravity  before  them, 
more  than  if  the  teachers  were  apart  : for  there 
they  may  give  ihemfelves  full  latitude  : but  nyver 
to  make  the  fcholars  their  comrades  by  familiarity 
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that  denotes  equality  and  makes  fellows : as  laugh- 
ing, chatting,  playing  together,  and  fuch  other 
familiarities  wherein  the  fcholars  may  difcover  any 
weaknefs  in  the  mafters,  or  diminifh  their  efteem 
for  them  : no  man  being  fitter  to  teach  and  perfuade 
than  he  who  is  well  pofleffed  of  his  auditors  efteem. 

III.  Thofe  that  prefide  at  the  fcholars  ftudies,  are 
to  be  careful  and  exact  therein,  left  the  fcholars 
lhould  lofe  their  time.  If  any  of  the  mafters  be 
obliged  to  abfent  himfelf  when  his  turn  is  to  be 
prefent,  he  muft  pray  fome  other  teacher  to  fupply 
his  place  : for  no  teacher  ought  to  pretend  to  be 
exempt,  upon  the  account  of  having  much  to  ftudy, 
from  what  is  common  to  all  the  teachers  : whereas 
there  is  none  but  may  take  that  pretext ; and  if 
the  fcholars  be  negledted  but  one  hour  a day,  it 
will  give  them  an  occafion  of  idlenefs,  and  taking 
of  liberty. 

IV.  As  for  the  teachers  converfation,  it  ought  to 
be  very  fraternal  and  lovely ; confulting  and  ad- 
vifing  one  another : and  though  we  think  fit,  that 
for  the  equality  of  the  pains  and  endeavours  of  the 
teachers,  the  profit  alfo  ought  to  be  equally  partici- 
pated ; yet  we  think  it  moil  expedient  that  the 
younger  teachers  fhould  be  very  fubmiffive  to  the 
elder  ones,  efpecially  to  the  Prefedt,  who  reprefents 
our  perfon  there  in  the  curate’s  abfence  : for  it  were 
very  imprudent,  that  every  teacher  fhould  be 
matter  of  every  thing,  and  no  order  or  fubordina- 
tion  obferved  contrary  to  the  repeated  cuilom  in 
all  colleges  in  the  world,  where  there  are  feveral 
degrees  of  dignity,  or  at  leaft,  one  that  rules  all 
the  reft.  Neither  ought  the  Prefedt  to  be  over 
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imperious  to  the  teachers,  but  advife  fraternally 
with  them,  and  ftrive  to  pleafe  them,  as  far  as 
reafon  and  the  common  good  fuffer  it.  To  be 
impartial  in  any  competition  or  difference  that  may 
arife  among  the  teachers  themfelves,  or  amongft 
them  and  the  fcholars : and  to  accommodate  with- 
out noife  all  thofe  little  debates,  with  prudence  and 
iuttice  : ftriving  always  publickly  to  turn  the  blame 
on  the  fcholars ; but  blaming  with  authority,  and 
advifing  privately  any  of  the  teachers  that  may  do 
amifs. 

Neither  ought  any  teacher  to  take  it  ill,  or  pre- 
tend, or  give  out  that  he  will  not  fuffer  fuch  repri- 
mands upon  account  of  all  the  teachers  being  equal 
for  matter  of  gain  : for  that  is  another  matter. 
Nay,  it  is  not  to  be  expe&ed  but  there  may  be 
fome  teachers,  who  in  procefs  of  time,  though  not 
now,  that  may  deferve  not  only  to  be  kept  in  fub- 
miflion,  but  alfo  to  be  turned  out  for  litigious 
humours,  cabals,  or  extravagant  fcandalous  ways* 
which  may  bring  more  prejudice  to  the  place,  than 
their  prefence  can  bring  profit.  And  the  Prefect’s 
confcience,  as  alfo  the  other  members,  who  tender 
God’s  fervice  and  the  good  of  the  college,  are  re- 
fponfible  before  God  for  fuch  diforders,  if  they 
ftrive  not  to  hinder  them  by  their  own  authority, 
or  if  need  be,  by  giving  us  timely  notice.  So  every 
one  ought  to  be  watchful  on  all  occafions  of  the 
fcholars,  fervants  and  houfehold  affairs,  See.  when 
they  fee  any  thing  amifs,  or  that  may  be  reformed, 
to  give  notice  thereof  to  him,  whofe  charge  it  is  to 
look  after  it.” 
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But  the  glorious  vidtory  of  the  Boyne  difperfed 
thofe  vain  conceits  and  reinftated  every  thing* 

By  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  24th 
of  June  1715,  the  right  of  prefentation  to  the 
fchool  lapfed  to  the  provoll  and  fellows  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin ; and  is  ftill  veiled  in  them.  The 
mailers  fince  the  charter  were, 

Edward  Hinton,  D.  D.  in  1684. 

Dodlor  Andrews.  He  refigned  in  December, 

17I3- 

Edward  Lewis,  A.  M.  appointed  in  1715. 

Thomas  Hewetfon,  L.L.D.  1743. 

Richard  Pack,  A.M.  1 77b. 

John  Ellifon,  D. D.  1781. 

The  following  eminent  men  were  educated  in 
this  fchool ; as  appears  from  the  regillry. 

1685.  Richard  Baldwin,  provoll  of  Trinity 
college,  Dublin. 

1687.  Richard  Coote,  afterwards  lord  baron  of 
Colooney,  the  duke  of  Ormond’s  trullee  for  the 
fchool. 

j 6gg.  Thomas  Prior,  the  celebrated  patriot. 

1700.  George  Berkeley,  the  no  lefs  celebrated 
and  excellent  bilhop  of  Cloyne. 

1704.  Walter  Harris,  a learned  antiquary. 

1704.  Michael  Cox,  archbiflhop  of  Calhell, 

1 709.  Earl  of  Inchiquin. 

1743.  Lord  vifcount  de  Vefci. 

1745.  Right  hon.  John  Beresford. 

1748.  Sir  Robert  Staples,  Eart. 

1752.  Hugh  Carleton,  Efq;  folicitor  general. 
Befides  a great  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
This  fchool  has  had  a fuccelfion  of  eminent  mailers ; 
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has  produced  men  of  great  learning,  and  is  juilly 
efteemed  the  firtt  fchool  for  the  education  of  youth 
in  this  kingdom. 

By  a-  return  of  the  fchoolmafter,  Mr.  Lewis, 
November  the  1 6th,  1716,  the  tythes  appropriated 
to  the  fchool  were  let  and  produced  as  follows  : 

/.  s.  d. 

Parifhes  of  Bruor  and  Templemore  let 

to  Mr.  John  Carden  for  * 7600 

Parifhes  of  Kells,  Donoghmore  and  Kil- 
. mocar,  co.  Kilkenny,  to  Mr.  Richard 
Power  for  - ' 72  o o 

Parifh  of  Kells  to  Mr.  Patrick  Walfh, 

Mr.  William 'Belcher,  Toby  Den, 

James  Archdekin,  Arthur  Izard, 

Thomas  Dyer  and  William  Tucker, 
for  - - 28  o 6 

Parifh  of  Donoghmore  to  Toby  Purcell, 

for  - - 17  10  o 

Parifh  of  Kilmocar  to  Mark  Rudkins,  for  18  10  o 
In  Marfh’s  library,  Dublin,  was  a book  of  poems, 
intitled  Sacri  Lufus , by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
college  of  Kilkenny  ; but  not  now  to  be  found 
there.  In  the  fame  library  were,  “ Conftitutions 
made  in  a provincial  meeting  at  Kilkenny,  A.  D. 
1614.”  This  MS.  alfo  is  ftolen  from  its  place. 

HOSPITALS. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Carte,  that  the  earl  of 
Ormond  who  died  the  2 2d  Nov.  1614,  by  his  laft 
will  appointed  an  hofpital  to  be  built  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Walfh,  in  a wafte  place  near  the  old  tholfel  of  Kil- 
kenny, to  be  endowed  out  of  the  profits  of  his 
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farms  and  the  leafes  of  fpiritualties  from  the  crown, 
veiled  by  a deed  dated  the  i 6th  Jan.  1613,  to  faid 
Walfh  and  other  feoffees  ; and  directed  that  Walter 
Butler,  or  other  perfon  fucceeding  to  the  earldom, 
Ihould  procure  it  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  4 The  hofpital  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  of  Kil- 
kenny,’ and  that  his  faid  nephew  fhouid  give  to 
laid  corporation  the  impropriate  redtory  of  Dromin- 
berrain,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  being  parcel 
of  the  diffolved  monaftery  of  Kells  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  and  the  impropriation  of  the  redory 
of  Gronyn,  alias  Bewly,  with  the  advowfon  of  the 
church. 

This  Walter  Butler,  as  Mr.  Lodge  in  his  peerage 
informs  us,  was  the  1 ith  earl  of  Ormond,  he  pro- 
cured the  charter  with  a licence  of  mortmain,  dated 
the  1 6th  May,  1631,  by  the  name  of  The  mafter, 
brethren  and  filters  of  our  moll  holy  Saviour,  Jefus 
Chrilt.  This  hofpital  is  in  Coal  Market,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  family  who  firlt  founded  it. 

SHEE’s  HOSPITAL. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Laffan’s  papers  for  the 
following  account  of  this  hofpital. 

Sir  Richard  Shee,  knt.  about  1 620,  founded  and 
endowed  an  hofpital  in  the  city,  called  Jefus’s 
hofpital.  Twelve  poor  perfons,  male  and  female, 
were  fupported  in  it,  and  had  each  the  fum  of  40  j. 
annually  paid  to  them.  Sir  Richard  had  provided, 
that  in  cafe  the  allocated  revenue  was  by  any 
means  Hopped,  then  an  equivalent  was  to  be  dif- 
burfed  from  his  eftate. 
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In  1685,  the  poor  of  this  hofpital  petitioned 
Dr.  James  Phelan,  titular  bifhop  of  Offory,  to  in- 
quire  into  the  mal-pradtices  of  Mr.  Edmund  Shee, 
who  affumed  the  mafterfhip  of  this  hofpital,  and 
whom  they  reprefented  as  paying  but  7/.  12 j.  to 
the  community,  detaining  and  converting  the  re- 
mainder to  his  own  ufe ; befides  keeping  four  of 
the  chambers  vacant,  and  this  for  fome  years, 
whereby  he  defrauded  the  charity  of  above  200/. 
They  ftate,  that  fo  far  from  the  revenue  failing, 
they  could  get  25/.  per  ann.  paid  for  it,  and  city- 
fecurity.  The  bifhop  wrote  to  the  mafter,  warned 
him  of  the  horrible  fin  of  cheating  the  poor,  but 
recommended  at  the  fame  time  a kinfwoman  of  his 
to  a place  in  the  hofpital.  The  mafter  returned  an 
anfwer,  which  is  here  given,  and  is  curious  for  the 
reafoning  and  particulars  it  contains. 

“ Kilkenny,  8th  June,  1685. 

“ Rev.  Lord, 

“ I received  yours  of  this  inftant,  and  am  very 
fory  that  I cannot  comply  with  your  lordfhip’s 
requift  this  tyme,  as  concerning  your  kinfwoman  ; 
for  I doe  aiTure  you  the  howfe  is  full,  and  noe 
place  vaquent : and  as  for  Fra.  Theobald  Aichei, 
there  is  noe  place  from  him,  but  a chamber  that 
belongs  to  the  mafter,  where  no  pintion  belongs, 
and  which  I have  turned  to  other  ules,  which  is 
life  full  to  the  howfe.  And  if  there  beene  anny 
complaynt  made  of  me  unto  your  lordfhip,  it  L 
more  than  I deferve,  for  I doe  allure  you,  I have 
payd  them  all,  in  general!,  though  I am  not  as 
yet  repaid.  It  is  true,  there  was  one  of  them  that 

dyed  lately  before  her  pention  was  dew,  and 
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bequeated  it  to  her  dougter,  and  as  1 humbly  con- 
ceave,  it  is  rleyther  contionable  nor  equitable,  that 
anny  boddie,  who  depends  uppon  the  charitie  of 
pious  ufes,  fhout  have  the  power  to  reft  it  to 
worldly  ufes,  and  this  I leave  to  anny  religious 
order  to  judge  of,  that  your  lordfhip  thinks  fit ; 
and  as  for  my  fowls  favetie  I prefer  it  before  all  the 
trefieurs  in  the  world,  and  doe  hope  I fhall  take  as 
great  care  towards  my  fowle,  as  any  of  my  prede- 
celfors  ever  did.  This  being  all,  I reft  your  lord- 
fhip’s  faithfull  and  obedient  lervant, 

EDMOND  SHEE.” 
This  hofpital  is  in  Rofe  Inn  Street. 

There  is  an  hofpital  in  St.  Canice’s  church-yard, 
adjoining  the  library,'  for  a few  poor  indigent 
perfons. 

Bifhop  Vefey  maintained  a charity  fchool  in  the 
city,  for  forty  poor  children,  until  he  found  it  did 
not  anfwer  his  wifhes,  as  Mr.  Harris  in  his  edition 
of  Ware’s  bifhops  informs  us. 

The  charter  fchool  without  the  city  is  endowed 
by  the  corporation  of  Kilkenny  with  twenty  acres 
of  land,  plantation  rneafure  * together  with  the 
rectorial  tythes  thereof ; and  a rent  charge  of  thirty 
pounds  for  ever.  It  contains  forty  boys.  Some 
fmall  donations  have  been  made  to  it; 

SECT;  VII; 

AUGUS  TINIAN  ABEEY. 

THE  oldeft  monaftic  foundation  in  Kilkenny  is 
the  priory,  hofpital  or  abbey  of  St.  John  the  evan- 

N n a geliftjj 
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o-elift,  v/hofe  charter,  in  the  Monafticon,  is  dated 
A D 1220.  It  recites,  that  William  Marfhall  the 
elder,  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  the  falvation  of  his  foul 
and  thole  of  his  predeceflors  and  fucceffors,  gives  to 
God  and  St.  John,  a piece  of  ground  at  the  head 
of  the  fttiall  bridge  of  Kilkenny,  between  the  final! 
ftream  of  water  and  the  road  that  leads  to  Lough- 
median.  From  this  lituation  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  monks  defigncd  to  eredt  their  building 
nearer  the  bridge  than  it  now  is:  the  place  was 
infulated  by  the  ftream  before  mentioned,  as  the 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  King’s  Arms  is  at  this 
day,  and  which  feems  a remnant  of  this  antient 
aquedudt,  as  it  is  called. 

Tile  earl  grants  them  the  parifh  beyond  the 
bridge  to  the  eaft,  and  bordering  on  the  bridge, 
which  was  St.  M?e1s  * and  the  ecclefiaftical  revenue 
of  his  land  of  Dunfert ; this  is  now  called  Danes- 
fort,  but  improperly,  for  the  name  Donfert  or 
Dunfert,  appears  in  very  antient  records.  He 
bellows  on  them  the  tenths  of  his  mills,  fifheries, 
orchards  and  dovecotes  in  Kilkenny,  and  alfo  land 
at  the  head  of  the  greater  bridge,  where  they  for- 
merly began  their  convent.  He  gives  the  rents  of 
his  burgage-tenements  in  the  new  town,  the  church 
of  the  new  town,  which  muft  be  St.  Maiy  s,  and 
that  of  Hagaman,  and  the  intire  beneiice  of  the 
old  town,  in  tenths,  oblations  and  obventions. 
Do  not  thefe  words  clearly  imply  a firorrg  doubt 
of  the  cathedral  not  having  as  yet  made  any  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  from  its  foundation,  or  if  it. had, 
that  its  chapter,  revenues  and  jurifdittion  were  not 
fettled  ? the  grant  of  toll  us  bendicii  veteris  villas 

admits 
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admits  of  no  qualification,  it  is  decifive  in  its  import. 
Had  there  been  a'cathedral  in  Irifhtown  endowed 
with  antient  revenues,  he  never  would  have  wrefled 
them  from  it  for  his  new  priory.  The  words  alfo 
militate  ftrongly  againft  the  claim  of  Hugh  Rufus, 
-as  if  he  was  lord  paramount  of  Irifhtown,  when 
the  contrary  is  here  evident.  Bifhop  Fit?  John 
appropriated  to  them  the  church  of  Claragh,  re- 
ferving  an  annual  penfion  of  twenty  (hillings  to  the 
vicars  choral. 

In  1645,  when  the  monaftic  orders  were  every 
where  repairing  their  houfes,  the  Auguftinians,  to 
whom  this  abbey  originally  belonged,  endeavoured 
to  poffefs  themfelves  of  it ; but  the  Jefuits  inter-, 
pofed  a claim,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
Rinuccini,  the  nuncio.  From  a MS.  of  Mr.  LafFan 
we  have  this  tranfa&ion  authenticated. 

“ Whereas  we  the  mayor,  aldermen  and  bur- 
geffes  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny  have  of  late  granted 
our  certificate  to  the  rev.  fathers  the  Jefuits,  con- 
firming unto  them,  as  much  as  in  us,  and  as  Jaw 
permits,  a certain  grant  or  donation  palled  unto 
them  in  the  year  1645,  of  the  monaftery  of  St. 
John  the  evangelift  in  this  city,  by  the  rev.  father 
Thomas  Roth,  prior  in  commendam  thereof;  and 
having  fince  confidered  the  manifeft  inconveniencies 
the  faid  city,  and  the  feveral  tenants  deriving  under 
a late  leafe  from  our  predeceffors  are  like  to  lie 
under,  have  for  that  reafon  entered  into  a further 
fcrutiny  of  the  faid  Jefuits’  title,  and  we  find,  that 
they  can  produce  neither  grant,  leafe  or  any  thing 
like  from  us  or  our  predeceffors  of  the  faid  mo- 
naftery, either  in  1641,  or  fince,  but  the  faid 

grant 
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grant  from  the  faid  father  Roth,  confirmed  by  the 
pope’s  nuncio,  then  re fi ding  in  this  city. 

“ We  therefore  confidering  the  invalidity  of  the 
faid  grant,  fo  as  to  dived  us  of  our  right,  and  the 
obligation  on  us  to  maintain  the  leafe  made  by  our 
predecelfors,  do  hereby  revoke  and  annul  the  faid 
certificate,  until  the  faid  Jefuits  do  produce  a legal 
title  from  us  or  our  predecelfors  : on  fight  whereof 
we  will  freely  and  unanimoufly  join  in  a further 
grant  thereof  to  them,  Fill  referving  the  chapel  and 
garden  of  the  poor  Capuchins,  which  they  have 
improved  on  the  meaneft  and  craggieft  fpot  about 
this  city,  to  our  admiration  and  edification.  Befides 
which  fpot,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  there  are 
fufficient  room  and  apartments  for  the  Jefuits. 

In  witnefs  that  this  is  our  laft  refolution 
and  pleafure,  we  have  hereunto  fub- 
fcribed  our  flames  this  1 8th  day 
of  March,  1689.” 

From  this  document  we  find,  that  the  Jefuits  had 
prevailed  on  Roth  to  furrender  the  abbey  to  them  : 
that  the  city,  though  they  had  made  leafes  of  it, 
yet  divefted  themfelves  of  their  right,  and  that  in 
1645,  the  nuncio  confirmed  thefe  illegal  proceed- 
ings. On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  wrote  to  the  general 
of  the  Jefuits,  and  moll  unclerically  mentions  this 
add  of  injuftice  done  through  predileddion  of  the 
order. 

“ (4)  Si  contend  vofira  paternita  reverendilfima, 
che  jo  fi  alfecuri  di  non  aver  mai  veduto,  e forfe 
non  letto  una  fimile  novita,  la  quale  accrefe  la  fua 
forfa  dal  faperfi  per  tutto  il  regno,  che  jo  nel 

medefimq 

(,-?)  Hibern.  Dominic,  fupra.  App.  915. 
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medefimo  punto  per  fervire  alia  compagnia  avevo 
terminato  l’acquifto  della  chiefa  abbaziale  di  S. 
Giovanni  di  ICilkennia  per  quei  padri,  non  ollanti 
tutte  le  oppofizioni  del  canonici  regolari.” — ( [b ) None 
need  wonder,  fays  Walfh,  to  lee  among  ihofe  ap- 
provers of  the  nuncio,  the  whole  college,  or  pro- 
felled  houfe  of  the  Jefuits  then  at  Kilkenny.  The 
members  of  this  fociety  refident  in  the  city,  were 
{c)  Henry  Plunket,  William  St.  Leger, 

Robert  Bath,  Wiliam  Dillon, 

Chriftopher  Maurice,  John  Ufher. 

Whereas  the  Auguilinians  in  the  kingdom,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  did  not  exceed  fixty  or 
eighty:  the  Jefuits  were  more  numerous;  being 
bufy,  enterprizing  and  of  great  influence. 

In  1432,  ( d ) John  Fleming,  bifhop  of  Leighlin, 
was  canon  of  St.  John’s,  and  in  1500,  ( e ) James 
Shortal  was  prior  of  it.  The  annals  of  it  are  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  were  in  the  Chandois  (f) 
colle&ion.  The  codex  Kilkennienlis  fo  frequently 
cited  by  Colgan,  and  reprobated  by  Bollandus, 
was  the  production  of  this  monaftery. 

Great  part  of  this  abbey  was  demolifhed  to 
make  room  for  a foot  barrack  ; however  its  ruins 
declare  its  former  fplendour.  For  about  fifty  four 
feet  of  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  it  feems  to  be 
almoft  one  window.  The  eaftern  window  is  about 
fixteen  feet  wide  and  forty  high  ; it  is  divided  by 
delicate  ftone  mullions.  The  following  monumental 
infcriptions  ftill  remain  amid  the  ruins. 

D.  Michael 

( l ) Supra.  Pref.  pag.  45.  (c)  Walfli,  pag.  2. 

;(J)  Ware’s  Bilhops,  pag.  495.  (e)  Ware,  tupra,  pag.  41 

(f)  Nicolfon’s  Irilh  Hilt.  Library,  pag.  36.  Svo. 
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« 

D.  Michael  Cowley 

Irenarcha  et  jurifconfultus,  &c.  et  uxor  ejus  D. 
Honoria  Roth,  hie  requiefeunt  in  aeternam,  ut 
fperamus,  hinc  requiem  transferendi  ubi  quod  cor- 
ruptibile  eft  incorruptionem  induet  ; uterque  mortis 
fubdidit  legi  ; uterque  mortuus  commune  folvit 
debitum  naturae.  Haec  vivere  orbi  debit  anno  . . . 

die  menfis  ....  coelo  ille  caepit  vivere  anno 

Epitaphium 

Hie  virtute  animi  et  generofo  ftemmate  clarus, 
Couleum  triftis  quae  capit  urna  tegit. 

Fallor,  coeleftes,  melior  pars  incolit  arces? 

Hoc  tantum  cineres  flebile  marmor  habet. 

Hie  potuit  juris  difeordes  folvere  nodos, 

Sed  nequiit  durae  folvere  jura  necis. 

O homo  vive  Deo  coeloque  operare,  fepultqs, 
Sola  manet  virtus,  caetera  mortis  erunt. 

Quod  alii,  lettor,  tibi  mortuo  obfequium, 
Rependent  nobis,  impende  aeternam 
Requiem  precare  et  vale. 

F.  Johannes  Purcell 

Abb.  Ecc qui  obiit  .....' 

He  lies  recumbent  at  full  length,  in  the  habit  of 
a regular  canon,  with  a mitre  on  his  head ; the 
whole  is  of  black  marble. 

Clofe  by  is  another  figure,  one  of  the  fame 
family  as  the  word  Purcell  thews  ; he  is  in  armour; 
a belt  comes  over  his  fhoulder,  from  which  depends 
a fword.  The  frame  of  this  monument  is  orna- 
mented with  baffo  relievos  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles, 
each  with  their  different  emblems. 


Hie 
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Hie  jacet 

Edvardus  Langton,  hujus  civitatis  major  et  burgen- 
fis,  et  Superior  villae  Kilkenniae  ; et  Belena  Archer, 
ejus  uxor,  qui  obierunt  50  die  Maii,  1571,  et 
Richardus  Langton. 


Memento 

Homo  quod  pufio  es,  et  in  pufionem  reverteris. 
Neale  Cullen,  citizen  of  Kilkenny,  built  this  monu- 
ment for  his  dearly  beloved  wife  Rofe  Langton, 
deceafed,  the  4th  of  October  1646,  his  father 
John  Cullen,  his  mother  Ellen  Seix,  himfelf  and 
family. 

My  virtue  death  feems  to  overfway 
My  virtue’s  fruit  by  deed  will  ne’ere  decay. 

There  are  a few  other  monuments  here,  but  all 
defaced  and  illegible. 

DOMINICAN  ABBEY, 

Otherwife  called  the  Black  abbey,  from  the 
colour  of  the  garments  Worn  by  the  monks  of  this 
order,  was  founded  in  Irifhtown,  by  William 
earl  Marfhal  the  younger,  about  1225,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  bieffed  Trinity.  Bifhop  Hugh  a 
Dominican,  and  who  died  in  1259,  made  many 
donations  to  the  monaltery ; among  others,  he 
bellowed  on  it  St.  Canice’s  well  and  an  aquedudt, 
and  releafed  a chief  rent  arifing  from  two  melTuages 
in  Frier-ftreet  j and  was  interred  in  the  high  church 
near  the  altar. 

Bifhop  Cantwell  was  alfo  of  this  order  ; and  on 
his  promotion  he  flail  wore  the  habit,  agreeable  to  the 

decree 
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decree  of  the  8th  Conftantinopolitan  (g)  council, 
and  was  buried  in  this  abbey. 

The  fite  of  this  monaftery  was  granted  at  the 
reformation  to  the  corporation  of  the  city.  Part  of 
the  building  was  made  a fhire-houfe,  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  charter  of  the  elder  James.  Some  chapters  of 
the  order  were  held  here  in  1643,  when  the  whole 
was  repaired.  It  had  a ( h ) houfe  for  novices,  fituated 
to  the  north-weft,  on  the  river  Nore,  about  two 
miles  above  the  city,  and  called  now  Thornback. 

The  windows  and  arches  are  rather  fuperiour  to 
thole  of  St.  John’s  ; the  various  mouldings  that 
adorn  them,  are  beautiful  fpecimens  of  the  Gothic 
tafte,  and  for  elegance  and  lightnefs  nothing  can 
exceed  its  two  towers. 

It  mult  occur  to  every  one,  that  this  is  a very 
indifferent  account  of  this  foundation.  Dr.  Burke, 
a learned  Dominican,  and  titular  bifhop  of  Olfory, 
and  for  many  years  refident  in  Kilkenny,  and  who 
\yas  particularly  interefted  in  the  inquiry,  declares, 
that  except  the  few  foregoing  notices,  (/)  he  could 
procure  nothing  more  from  printed  books,  MSS. 
monuments,  or  the  information  of  the  members, 
after  the  utmoft  diligence  and  application.  This 
ingenuous  confeffion  at  once  deteds  the  impofitions 
of  writers,  who  have  obtruded  on  the  world,  as 
memorials  carried  out  of  Ireland  in  times  of  qon- 
fufion,  the  lives  of  faints,  and  other  hiftorical 

colleftions ; 

(g)  Pmerea  monachi  qui  vita  et  doftrina  ut  epiicopi 
creentur  meruerint,  non  uiutent  habitus  veftifque  rationenj 
£>b  novam  dignitatem.  Caranzse  Sutnin.  Conctl.  pag.  767 , 

(A)  Hibern.  Dominic,  pag.  206. 

(i)  Supra , pag.  206. 
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.collections;  when,  in  reality,  they  are  the  genuine 
manufacture  of  the  feminary  clergy  of  Douay, 
.Ghent,  Lovain  and  other  places  ; and  if  we  may 
form  an  .opinion  of  them  from  Bollandus,  they 
are  of  no  greater  ellimation  than  the  dreams  of  . 
Annius  .of  Viterbo,  and  fimilar  impoftors. 

The  Dominicans  in  1437,  obtained  two  parts  of 
the  tythes  of  ( k ) Mothil,  as  appears  by  the  record. 

FRANCISCAN  ABBEY. 

We  have  every  reafon  to  place  the  foundation  of 
this  abbey,  previous  to  the  year  1230.  “ For  in 

the  chore  of  the  friers-preachers,  fays  Stanihurft, 
William  Marfhal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  .was  buried, 
who  departed  this  life  in  the  yere  1231.  Richard, 
brother  to  William,  to  whom  the  inheritance  de- 
fcended,  within  three  yeres  after  deceafed  at  Kil- 
kennie,  beinge  wounded  to  death  in  a field  in  the 
heath  of  Kildare,  in  the  year  1234,  the  twelfe  of 
April,  and  was  intoomed  with  his  brother,  accords 
ing  to  the  old  epitaph  heere  mentioned  : — • 

Hie  comes  eii  pofitus,  Ricardus  vulnere  foffus: 

Cujus  fub  folfa  Kilkenia  continet  offa.” 

Hanmer  (k)  fays,  he  was  killed  by  the  O Connors, 
and  buried  in  the  Black  abbey.  He  adds,  that  his 
tomb  withtbefeof  eighteen  knights  that  came  over 
at  the  conqueit,  were  at  the  fuppreffion  of  the  mo- 
naftery,  defaced,  and  by  the  inhabitants  turned  to 
their  private  ufes,  making  fwine-troughs  of  fome  ; 
lb  that  there  remained  but  one,  on  which  the  pic- 
ture of  a knight  was  pourtrayed,  bearing  a fhieid 
about  his  neck,  with  the  Cantwell’s  arms  infculpted : 


(4)  Appendix  IX. 
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this  the  people  call  Ryddir  in  Curry  (/),  or  the  Knight 
on  the  Curragh. 

John  Clynn  of  this  convent,  writes 
Poll:  incarnatum  lapfis  de  virgine  natum 
Annis  millenis  tribus  triginta  ducentis, 

In  primo  menfis  Aprilis,  Kildarienfis 
Pugna  die  fabbati  fuit  in  triftitia  fadti, 
Acciderant  rtallo  pugnae  comiti  marifcallo. 

Speed,  fpeaking  of  this  tranfadtion,  informs  us, 
“ his  body  was  buried  in  Kilkenny,  (which  plea- 
fantly  fituated  towne  our  foveraigne  king  James 
eredted  into  a city)  where  himfelf  in  his  life  had 
appointed.  Some  fmall  tokens  of  this  great  name 
are  yet  (i<?i  1)  remaining.  For  in  the  eaft  window 
of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  and  in 
the  abbey  of,  St.  Dominick,  the  antient  armories 
of  Marefhal,  lord  of  Kilkenny,  are  yet  extant. 
Luke  Wadding  fhews  ( in ),  that  Matt.  Paris  and 
Du  Chefne  («)  agree  in  making  him  to  have  been 
interred  in  the  Francifcan  abbey. 

< This  monaftery  foon  grew  fo  confiderable,  that 
in  the  year  1267,  a provincial  chapter  was  held 
there,  as  Clynn  informs  us.  In  1321  the  great 
altar  was  confecrated  j it  was  a marble  table  of 
prodigious  length  and  breadth. 

In  1331,  Nicholas  Welifed,  bifhop  of  Water- 
ford, confecrated  the  new  cemetery  without  the 
church,  on  a friday,  being  the  feaft  of  St.'  Cecilia. 

In 

00  Properly,  Ridire  in  Currach,  eques  in  Plano,  meaning 
carl  Richard  who  was  (lain  on  the  curragh,  or  plain. 

(m)  Annales  Minorum,  ad  ann.  1234,  Pag*  47°>  47If 

{«)  Pag.  403.  Du  Chelne  Hilt,  cj  Angler,  pag.  543. 
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In  1347,  on  the  firif  funday  in  Advent,  a fra- 
ternity or  gild  was  inltituted  for  building  a belfry 
and  repairing  the  church.  In  the  fame  year  on 
Palm  funday,  being  the  annunciation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  Ifabella  Palmer  was  buried  in  this  convent. 
She  had  rebuilt  the  forepart  of  the  choir.  Thus 
far  Clynn. 

The  monaftery  and  its  offices  were  of  great  ex- 
tent, reaching  from  the  llreet  and  city  walls  to  the 
river.  The  windows  and  towers  are  inferiour  to 
none.  Part  is  made  a horfe  barrack.  Near  the 
margin  of  the  river  and  within  the  precindts  of  the 
abbey  is  a fpring  of  pure  limpid  water,  called  St. 
Francis’  well,  and  was  heretofore  famous  for  mira- 
culous cures  •,  it  is  inclofed,  and  (fill  preferves  fome 
degree  of  credit.  About  a mile  from  the  town  was 
a grange  belonging  to  the  fathers:  in  Wadding’s 
time  it  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  John,  fon  of  Sir 
Richard  Shee.  A century  before,  on  the  fuppreffion 
of  religious  houfes,  the  corporation  purchafed  from 
the  crown  this  abbey  and  its  demefnes. 

ST.  MARY’s  CHURCH. 

In  the  charter  to  ^t.  John’s  priory,  this  church 
feems  to  be  defcribed  by  The  church  in  the  new 
town.  We  have  feen  under  the  year  1328,  that 
"William  Utlaw  was  fontenced  to  cover  its  roof  with 
lead.  And  in  Clynn’s  annals  is  the  following, 
notice.  “ A.  D.  1 343.  A new  belfry  was  eredted 
for  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Kilkenny.”  The  fol- 
lowing claufe  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  charter  to  the 
city,  relates  to  the  provifion  of  wax  lights  for  the 
church  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 


“ Item, 
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u Item,  quia  diverfa  tenementa  in  ilia  villa  de 
Kilkenny  ab  antiquo  tempore  onerentur,  tarn  illu- 
minare  coram  imagine  virginis  gloriofae  Mariae  villae 
praedidae,  quam  ad  emendandam  ecclefiam  prae- 
didam  ; procuratores  feu  clientes  ad  redditus  illos,' 
et  jura  levanda  fi  negligentes  fuerint,  quod  fer- 
vientes  vel  burgenfes  villae  namiare  polfmt  pro 
redditus  et  jura  praedida,  fine  calumpnia.” 

The  old  church  was  much  larger  than  the  prefent 
one,  which  is  contraded  on  the  antient  fite.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a crofs,  neat  and  elegant  j with  a 
good  organ.  In  1689,  Marcus  (0)  Stafford,  clerk,- 
and  one  of  the  vicars  choral  of  Chrift  church 
Dublin,  made  oath  before  a magiftrate,  that  he 
was  credibly  informed,  and  did,  from  a knowledge 
of  the  fad  for  eighteen  years  before,  believe,  that 
the  curacy  of  St.  Mary’s  was  in  the  prefentation  of 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Kilkenny.  The  motives 
for  this  affadavit  we  are  not  told,  or  the  heps  taken 
in  confequence.  At  prefent  the  church  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  bifhop. 

The  following  are  the  moft  remarkable  monu- 
ments. 

Spiculum  mortis. 

Ortus  ad  interitum  eredis  progreffibus,  urget 
Mortalefque  rapit  mortis  vis  nefcia  vinci, 

Nefcia  confilio,  voto,  vel  voce  moveri. 

Imperii,  eloquii,  rationis,  acuminis,  artis 
Et  fophiae  tranfcendit  opem,  eredoque  lacerto 
Spicula  contorquet  gravis  inclementia  lethi. 

Cujus  ad  imperium  quicquid  fpirabile  mundi 
Machina  complexu  fovet,  expirare  necelfe  eft. 

Speculum 

(0).  Apud  Laffan’s  MSS. 
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Speculum  mortalium. 

Side  gradum,  qui  tranfgrederis,  cordate  viator ; 
Inque  fepulchrali  hoc  fpeculo  circumfpice  clari 
Ora  viri,  genio  ingenioque,  et  moribus  orbi 
Brittonico  lumen  ; cujus  facundia  vpcis 
Et  facundia  gravi  fenfu,  cenfuque  facultas : 

Non  contemnenda  pietas,  doCtrina  favorque: 
Magnus  turn  mentifque  vigor,  dum  vita  vigeret, 
Nunc  tenet  orbatum  cultu  brevi  urna  cadaver. 

Johannes  Nafhus 

Humanae  fragilitatis  confcius,  chariffimae  nxori, 
Eleonorae  Rothae  et  liberis,  adhuc  vivens  pofuit. 
A.  X.  161J.  Quibus  ut  aeternam  requiem  preceris, 
turn  finis  memor  enixe  rogat.  Obiit  honeEus  hie 
et  cordatus  civis,  31  die  Mail  menfis,  falutis  hu- 
mans. A.  1643. 

Jacobus  Archdeacon 

Mercator,  et  hujus  urbis  Kilkennienfis  burgenfis, 
hoc  fibi  et  uxori  Catharinae  Woodloke,  et  pofteris 
fuis  vivus  monumentum  pofuit.  Fato  ceflit  ille 

. . . . obiit  haec  ....  die  menfis 

Epitaphium. 

Haec  mihi,  qua  condar,  feralis  conditur  urna ; 

Et  tibi  quern  parili  forte  fepulchra  manent. 

Qui’squis  es,  extindfos  vermis  praedabitur  artus  j 
Et  quae  me  primum  te  quoque  fata  prement. 

Ut  rede  vivas  mortis  memor  efto ; fepultus 
/Eternum  ut  poffis  vivere  : difee  mori.  1036. 


Hie  jacet 

Johannes  Rolhus,  Petri  filius,  civis  praetorius  civi- 
tatis  Kilkeniae,  qui  facellum  hoc  cum  monumento 

fepulchrali 
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fepulchrali  pro  fe,  uxore  liberifque  ac  pofteris  fuis 
fieri  fecit,  anno  falutis  1612.  Ipfe  vero  non  tam 
obiit  quam  abiit,  31  die,  menfis  Januarii,  A.  D. 

1 620.  Necnon  Rofa  Archera  chariflima  ejus  conjux, 
quae  vicelTit  magis  quam  deceftit,  die  menfis  8Q. 
anno  Dom.  16.... 

Quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus. 

* 

Symbolum  falutis. 

Ortus  quaeque  fuos  redolent  animantia  primos.  • 

Et  redit  in  cinerem  quod  fuit  ante  cinis. 

Mens  fuperas  nunc  avet  opes  . . . imas 
Nem pe  fui  memorem  ftrudilis  urna  facit. 

Aft  rediviva  dim  quando  urna  refuderit  ofta 
Junda  animis,  Deus  O faxit,  ut  aftra  petant. 

ST.  MML  or  MAUL  A. 

The  church  dedicated  to  this  faint  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  pointed  out  in  St.  John’s  charter,  as 
lying  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river.  It  is  a fufficient 
apology  for  introducing  legendary  narrations  in 
accounts  of  antient  foundations  to  fay,  that  fre- 
quently none  others  are  to  be  found  ; this  is  the 
cafe  at  prefent. 

The  fex  of  this  faint  is  doubtful : if  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mael,  we  are  ( p ) told  he  was  nephew 
and  difciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  by  him  placed  over 
the  fee  of  Ardagh  in  456,  where  he  prefided  for 
more  than  thirty  years  and  died  the  5th  of 
February,  487.  The  profelfed  writers  of  the  lives 
of  faints  ftretch  the  belief  of  the  credulous  very 

far, 

- t 

(/*)  Ware’s  Bifhops. 
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far,  when  they  relate  with  Inch  minute  exa&nefs 
unauthenticated  events.  The  following  tale  de- 
ferves  as  little  credit. 

“ (q)  About  the  fame  time  that  St.  Kennie’.i 
church  was  built,  a church  was  eredted  over  again!! 
the  town,  upon  the  ealf  fide  of  the  Nore,  in  honour 
iff  St.  Maula,  the  mother  of  St.  Kenny,  whole 
memory  is  continued  in  Kilkenny  by  her  plague 
that  fell  upon  them  thus  : There  was  a plague  in 
the  towne,  and  fuch  as  died  thereof,  being  bound 
with  wythes  Upon  the  beere,  were  buried  in  St. 
Maula’s  church-yard;  after  that  the  infection  ceafed, 
women  and  maids  went  thither  to  dance,  and  in- 
ftead  of  napkins  and  handkerchiefs  to  keep  them 
together  in  their  round,  it  is  faid,  they  took  thofe 
wythes  to  ferve  their  purpofe. 

“ It  is  generally  conceived  that  Maula  was  angry 
for  profaning  her  church-yard,  an'd  with  the  wythes 
infected  the  dancers  fo,  that  fhortly  after  man, 
woman  and  child  died  in  Kilkenny.” — We  here  fee 
a natural  effect  fuperftitioufly  and  ignorantly  aferibed 
to  another  caufe. 

EMINENT  MEN. 

Kilkenny  hath  produced  fome  eminent  men, 
natives  of  it. 

William  de  Kilkenny 

Was  archdeacon  (r)  of  Coventry  and  the  king’s 
chancellor.  He  was  elected  by  the  convent  of 
Ely,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  in  1254.  See  more  in 
Sentham’s  antiquities  of  that  church. 

Vol.  II.  O o Simon' 

J(q)  Hanmer’s  chronicle. 

( r)  M.  Paris,  png.  769.  Matt.  Weftm. 
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Simon  de  Kilkenny 

Was  canon  (j).  of  Kildare,  and  appointed  to  that4 
fee  in  1258. 

William  of  Kilkenny, 

But  called  (/)  William  of  Jerpoint,  for  being  a 
monk  of  the  Ciftertian  abbey  there,  was  made 
bifhop  of  Cork  in  1266. 

Cleere, - 

I ' fuppofe  James  Cleere  before  mentioned,  pro- 
ceeded mailer  of  arts  in  Oxford,  ^as  after  made 
apollolic  prothonotary  and  dean  of  St.  Canice. 

Stanihurft  fupplies  us  with  the  following  lift  : 

Robert  Joife,  a good  humanift.  There  hath  been 
a Roth,  vicar  of  St.  John’s,  prettily  learned. 

Elias  Sheth  or  Shea,  fometimes  fcholar  of  Oxford, 
a gentleman  of  palling  good  wit,  a pleafing  con- 
ceited companion,  full  of  mirth  without  gall-  He" 
wrote  in  Englifh  divers  fonnets, 

Michael  Sheth,  was  mailer  of  arts. 

John  Thonery, 

Batchelor  of  divinity,  was,  in  1553,  advanced  by 
queen  Mary  to  the  fee  of  Offory.  He  impoverifhed 
his  church  by  alienating  to  Sir  Richard  Shee  the 
lordlhips  of  Bifhops-court  and  Freinilon. 

William  Daniel 

Was  one  of  the  three  firlt  fcholars  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  under  queen  Elizabeth’s  charter.  He  was 
confecrated  archbifhop  of  Tuarn  in  1609,  over 
which  he  prefided  19  years;  he  tranflated  the 
common  prayer  and  new  teftament  into  Irifh. 

Sebaftian 

(s)  Ware’s  Bifhops,  pag.  385..  (()  Ware  tupra,  pag.  55S. 
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Seballian  ShortaJl, 

Other  wife  called  Stephen  Shortall,  became  a Cifter- 
tian  monk  in  the  monatlery  of  Nucale  in  Gallicia, 
in  Spain  : he  was  a man  of  fortie  learning,  and 
died  titular  abbot  of  Betftive  in  the  county  of  Meath 
in  1639. 

Earl  of  OiTory. 

An  account  of  him  may  be  feen  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 

David  Roth 

Was  titular  bifhop  of  OiTory  ; a man  of  great  eru- 
dition, and  well  (killed  in  our  national  antiquities, 
as  primate  Ufher  teftifies  in  his  primordia  Ecc. 
Britann. 

William  Salenger,  » 

Or  St.  Leger,  entered  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  at 
Tournay  in  1621.  We  find  him  in  Kilkenny 
during  the  rebellion,  but  he  was  not  fuperiour  of 
that  order,  as  (a)  Harris  afferts.  Sotwel  fays  he  was 
redtor  collegii  Kilkenniae,  this  was,  the  fchool  in  the 
church-yard.  On  the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom  he 
retired  fo  Spain  and  was  made  principal  of  the  Irifh 
college  at  Compoftella,  where  he  died  in  1665. 
Richard  Archdekin 

Was  of  the  fame  order,  and  entered  the  fociety  at 
Mechlin,  in  1642.  He  taught  philofophy  and 
divinity  at  Louvain,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1690. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  this  work  without 
expreiling  his  warmefi:  acknowledgements  to  the 
rev.  Mr.  Archdall  for  his  friendly  aid  in  the  courfe 
of  it  j a perfect  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of 

O o 2 this 


(«)  Writers,  pa g.  144. 
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this  country,  joined  to  a.  liberality  of  fentiment, 
whi^h  ever  diftinguifhes  the  polifhed  fcholar,  ena- 
bled him  to  make  many  valuable  communications. 

To  Mr.  James  Laffan  of  Kilkenny  he  is  indebted 
for  the  perufal  of  a great  number  of  curious  MSS. 
without  which  the  foregoing  pages  had  been  very 
defe&ive. 
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OF  ORIGINAL  RECORDS, 

•>>  ►»  <4*  «<  «»  <-<-+ 

, . . 1 

No.  I.  Page  355. 

Prioratus  five  holpital.  Sti.  Johannis  evang.  de 
Kilkenn.  fundat.  circa  ann.  1220. 

WILL.  Marefchallus,  comes  Pembrochiae,  &c. 

concefli  B.  Johanni  evang.  locum  quendam 
ad  caput  parvi  pontis  de  Kilken.  fc.  inter  dudum 
minoris  aquae  et  viam  quae  ducit  ad  Loghmadheran 
ab  horreis  meis,  et  16  acras  de  terra  libera  ex  eadem 
parte  aquae  illius,  cum  pertinentiis,  ad  conftruendum 
ibidem  domum  religionis,  in  honorem  Dei  et  Sti. 
Johannis,  et  ad  fuftentationem  pauperum  et  iridi- 
gentium.  Concefli  etiam,  totam  parochiam  ultra 
pontem  de  Kilkenn.  verfus  orientem  et  adjacentem 
eidem  ponto  cum  pertinentiis,  abfque  omni  retine- 
raento.  Etiam  beneficium  ecclefiafticum  totius 
terrae  meae  de  Donfert,  quantum  fc.  inde  ad  pa- 
tronum  pertinet;  et  beneficium  ecclefiafticum  totius 
terrae  me  de  Loghmadheran  eodem  modo  cum  om- 
nibus pertinentiis,  tarn  in  decimis,  quam  oblatio- 
nibuset  obventionibus.  Et  omnes  decimas  molen- 
dinorum,  pifcariarum,  pomariorum,  et  columbario- 
rum  meorum  de  Kilkenn. 

Volo  etiam  et  concedo,  quod  praedidi  fratres 
defer/.ant  capella  caftri  mei  de  Kilkenn.  et  inde 

habeant 
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habeant  omnes  obventiones  ct  oblationes  fi  ego 
abfens  fuero  vel  haeredes  mei : fin  autem,  tunc 
dominici  capellani  mei  oblationes  ex  ea  proveni<?ntes 
percipient. 

Concefli  etiam  locum  quendam  ad  caput  magni 
pontis,  ubi  primitus  domus  eorum  inchoata  fuit, 
reddendo  de  eodem  loco  mihi  et  hasredibus  meis 
annuatim  tres  folidos  pro  omnibus  fervitiis.  Et 
quod  habeant  et  poflideant  pacifice  omnes  redditus 
burgagiorum  quae  eis  in  villa  de  Kilkenn.  data  fue- 
runt  et  danda,  falvo  fervitio  meo,  et  falvis  omnibus 
quae  juris  mei  funt.  Praeterea  concefli  ecclefiam 
de  Haghamon  et  ecclefiam  de  Nova  villa,  et  totum 
beneflciiim  Veteris  villae  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis 
ad  eafdem  eccleTias  fpe&antibus.  Praeterea,  deci- 
mas  molendinorum  meor.um  et  fenorum  meorum  in 
parochiis  praedidaruin  ecclefiarum. 

Infuper,  triginta  marcas  argenti  de  decima  red- 
ditus mei  allifi  in  Hibernia  percipicndas  in  per- 
petuum  ad  fcaccarium  meum  de  Kilkennia.  Et 
praeter  haec,  unam  carrucatam  terrae  cum  pertinen- 
tiis, viz.  illam  quam  Thomas  Drake  confuevit 
tenere  juxta  Kilkenniam,  quietam  ab  omnibus 
fervitiis,  &c. 

Monafticon  Anglic,  yol.  2.  pag.  1O42. 


No.  II.  Page  355. 

Rex  fuperiori  et  praepofito  et  communitati  villae 
de  Kilkenny,  falutem.  Monftravit  nobis  venerabilis 
pater,  Alexander  epifcopus  Oflbrienfis,  ut  cum 
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'pfe  omnia  temporalia  fua  teneat  de  nobis  in  capite,j 
ipfeque  quoddam  mercatum  in  villa  iua  del  irilli- 
ton  juxta  Kilkeniam,  quae  eft  parcella  didorum 
temporalium,  viz.  die  Mercurii  fin, gulls  feptimanis, 
obtineat.  Et  licet  idem  epifcopus  et  prsedeceiTores 
iui  nuper  epifcopi  loci  piaedidi,  mercatum  fuura 
praedidum,  ut  prasdidtim  eft,  et  libertatem  fuam 
infra  Croceam  epifcopatus  praedidi,  libere  et  abfque 
cuftumis  aliquibus  pro  muragio  didae  villae  de  Kil~ 
-kennia,  de  rebus  -venalibus  ad  didum  mercatum, 
vel  infra  libertatem  praedida.m  venientibus,  abfque 
alfenfu  et  voluntate  praedidi  epifcopi  et  praedecef- 
forum  fuorum  folvendis  a tempore  fundationis  ec- 
-clefiae  ipfius  epifcopi  Sti.  Canici  de  Kilkennia  habere 
dconfueverunt.  Vos  tamen  qualdam  literas  noitras 
patentes  ad  certas  .cuftumas  pro  muragio  didae 
-villae  de  Kilkennia,  de  rebus  venalibus  ad  eandern 
-villam  de  Kilkennia  et  infra  Croceam  praedidam 
-venientibus,  percipiendas  abfque  confenlu  five  no- 
-titia  didi  epifcopi  impetraftis,  et  cuftumas  hujus- 
modi  de  rebus  venalibus  ad  didum  mercatum  et 
infra  libertatem  ipfius  epifcopi  praedidam  venienti- 
bus praetextm  didarum  literarum  noftrarum  minus 
jufte  percepiftis,  et  indies  percipere  non  defiftis,  in 
ipfius  epifcopi  ac  ecclefiae  fuse  praedidas  grave  prae- 
judicium,  didique  mercati  ac  libertatis  fuae  prse- 
didae  perturbationem  et  retradionem  manifeftas, 
-ut  dicitur  ; fuper  quo  nobis  fupplicavit  fibi  reme- 
dium adhibere  ; etquia  per  quendam  inquifitionem 
coram  fratre  Willielmo  Tany,  priore  hofpitalis  Sti. 
Johannis  Jerufalem  in  Hibernia,  cancellario  noftro, 
ibidem  captam,  et  in  cancellarium  noftram  Hi- 
bernian 


; 
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berniae  remanentem  ell  compertum,  quod  dida 
villa  del  Irifhton  ell  parcdla  didorum  temporalium: 
et  quod  idem  epifcopus  et  praedeceffores  fui  prae- 
didi  mercatum  praedidum  una  cum  libertate  prae- 
dida  in  forma  praedida  habere  confueverunt.  No- 
lentes  proinde,  quod  praefato  epifcopo  in  ea  parte 
praetextu  didarum  literarum  noftrarum  aliqualitur 
praqjudicetur,  vobis  et  cuilibet  veftrum  mandamus, 
quod  praetextu  didarum  noftrarum  literarum  de 
dida  villa  del  Irifhton,  mercatu  aut  libertate  prae- 
didis,  vel  de  cuftumis  aliquibus  pro  muragio  didae 
villae  de  Kilkennia  de  rebus  venalibus  addidum 
mercatum,  vel  infra  libertatem  praedidam  venien- 
tibus,  abfque  alfenfu  et  voluntate  jpfius  epifcopi  de 
cetero  capiendis.  Vos  autem  aliquem  veftrum 
nullatenus  intromittatis  fub  periculo  incumbente. 

Tefte  Jacobo  de  Botiller,  comite  de  Ormond 
jufticiario  noftro  apud  Dublin  28  die  Januarii,  anno 
regni  noftri  51. 

Rot.  cancell;  Hiber.  51.  Edw.  III.  1376, 
No.  76  in  dorfo. 


No.  III.  Page  373. 

Praepofitus,  ballivi  et  probi  homines  villae  de 
Kilkennia  habent  pavagium  ad  villam  fuam  pavien- 
dam  per  feptem  annos  fub  data,  apud  Dublin,  25 
die  Novembris,  anno  8 Edw.  III.  .1334. 

Ex  rotul.  turr.  Bermingh.  pat.  8 E.  III. 
p.  1.  No.  106. 
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Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  8tc.  falulem.  Cum  com- 
rnunitas  comitatus  noltri  de  Kilkennia  nobis  in  fubr 
fidium  guerrae  noftrce  fuper  Hibernicos  partium 
Lageniae  holies  nollros,  Dei  adjutorio,  expug  nandos, 
fua  (pontanea  voluntate  nobis  concefierint  duodecim 
homines  ad  arma,  cum  tot  equis  coopertis,  quolibet 
eorum  capiente  per  diem  duodecim  denarios;  et 
fexaginta  hobelarios,  quolibet  eorum  capiente  per 
diem,  quatuor  denarios ; et  ducentes  pedites,  quo- 
libet eorum  capiente  per  diem  tres  obolos,  vadiis 
ipfius  communitatis  fuilineri  per  quoddam  certitm 
tempus  in  comitiva  julliciarii  noftri  Hiberniae,  dicta 
guerra  durante,  moraturos,  prout  inter  ipfosjuflicia- 
rium  et  communitatum  erat  concordatum.  Allig- 
navimus  diiedtos  nobis  Willielmum  Lye  et  Thomam 
Moygne  in  cantredas  de  Ofgellan  et  Ognentoy  : 
Ricardum  Foreltal  et  Walter um  Sillame  in  cantreda 
de  Sylerchir  : Adamum  Tonibrige,  Gilbertum 
Synniche  et  Johannem  Herberd  in  cantredis  de 
Odocb  et  Galmoy,  ad  didtum  fublidium  conjundtim 
et  divium  ailidendum,  levandum  et  colligendum  ; 
et  diledto  confanguineo  noilro  Jacobo  de  Botiller, 
comiti  de  Ormond,  et  hominibus  quos  idem  comes 
retineat  in  guerra  praedidta  (dum  tamen  ad  nu- 
rnerum  hominum  ad  arma,  hobelariorum  et  pedi- 
tum  praedidtorum  attingat  eofdem  holies  guerrando) 
per  indenturam  inter  eos,  modo  debito  conficien- 
dam,  liberandum.  Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus,  quod 
iifdem  Willielmo,  Thomas,  Ricardo,  Waltero, 
Adae,  Gilberto  et  Johanni,  tanquam  aiTefloribus 

et 
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et  colledoribus  fubfidii  prsedidi,  pareatis  et  in- 
tendatis.  Damus  autem  affeffoiibus  et  colledo- 
ribus  praedidis,  tenore  praefentium  in  mandatis, 
quod  circa  praemiffa  cum  omni  feftinatione  et  dili- 
gentia  faciant  et  exequantur  informa  praedida. 

In  cujus,  &c.  tefte  Almarico  jufticiario  apud 
Triftledermot,  26°  die  Novem. 

Per  ipfum  jufticiarum  et  concilium, 
px  rot.  Turr.  Berm.  pat.  23  Edw.  III.  No.  53. 

A.  D.  1349. 

No.  V.  Page  380. 

-Hex  diledis  fibi  fuperiori  et  communitati  villse 
de  Kilkennia,  &c.  falutem.  Sciatis  quod  nos  for- 
tificationem  et  reparadonem  villae  veitrae,  vetfris 
.exigent! bus  meritis?  affeduofe  defiderantes,  de  gratia 
noftra  fpeciali  conceflimus,  et  licentiam  dedimus 
yobis,  in  auxilium  muror.um,  paviamenti  et  pontis 
ejufdem  villae  emendandorum  et  reparandorum, 
quod  vos  et  pofteri  veilri  per  vofmet  aut  deputandos 
a vobis  capere  poditis,  et  habere  a decimo  die 
Decembris  jam  proxime  futuro,  ufque  ad  finem 
feptem  annorum  extunce  proxime  fequentium 
plenarie  complendorum,  de  rebus  venalibus  ad  ean- 
,,cem  villam..  venientibus,  feu  de  eadem  caufa  ve- 
niendi  tranfientibus,  five  per  eandem  villam  per 
unam  lucam  circumquaque,  tarn  in  Crocea  qmm 
in  libertale  ibidem  venientibus,  confuetud.ines  iub- 
fcriptas. 

Vir  de  quolibet  cranoco  cujufcunque  generis, 
bladi,  brafei,  farinae  et  falis  venali,  unum  obolum. 
De  quolibet  cranoco  waide  venali  duos  denarios. 

De 
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De  quolibet  cranoco  de  corcyr  et  f$mal  venali, 
uniim  denarium.  De  quolibet  cranoco  tanni  ve- 
nali, uoum  quadrantem.  De  duodecim  cranocis 
quorumcunque  carborum  venaiibus,  unum  dena- 
rium. De  duodecim  cranocis  calcis  venaiibus, 
unum  oboium.  De  quolibet  equo,  vel  equa, 
hobino,  bove  vel  vacca  venali,  unum  denarium. 
De  decern  ovibus,  capris  vel  porcis  venaiibus,  unum 
denarium.  De  quinque  venaiibus  baconibus  unum 
oboium.  De  duodecim  velleribus  lanitis  venaiibus, 
unum  oboium.  De  quolibet  corio  equi  vel  equae, 
hobini,  bovis  vel  vaccae,  frifco,  falito  vel  tannato 
venali,  unum  quadrantem.  De  qualibet  centena 
pellium  agnorum,  capriolorum,  leporum,  vulpium. 
catarorum  et  rquirrellorum  venali,  unum  oboium. 
De  qualibet  centena  pellium  omnium  lanetarum, 
caprarum,  leporum,  biflarnm,  darnorum  vel  da- 
marum  venali,  unum  denarium.  De  qualibet  mola 
molendini  venali,  unum  denarium.  De  duabus 
molis  manualibus  venaiibus,  unum  quadrantem. 
De  quolibet  magno  facco  lanae  venali,  quatuor 
denarios.  De  qualibet  mafa  allecis  venali,  unum. 
quadrantem.  De  viginti  groffis  pifcilnis  venaiibus, 
unum  oboium.  De  quolibet  fummagio  aequi  pifcium 
venali,  unum  denarium.  De  quolibet  onere  pifciupn 
maris  venali,  unum  quadrantem.  De  centum 
anguillis  grofiis  aquae  dulcis  venaiibus,  unum  dena- 
rium. De  quolibet  falmone  venali,  unum  quad- 
rantem* De  qualibet  lampreda  venali,  unum 
quadrantem.  De  quolibet  dolio  vini  et  cinerum 
venali,  quatuor  denarios.  De  quolibet  fummagio 
mellis  venali,  unum  denarium.  De  quolibet  fum- 
magio cinerum  venali,  unum  denarium.  De  quo- 
libet fummagio  pannorum  venalium,  unum  oboium 
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De  quolibet  panno  integro  de  affifla  venali,  unum 
denarium.'  De  viginti  ulnis  panni  Hibeinici,  fale- 
wyche  et  wyrftede,  venalibus,  unum  obolum. 
De  viginti  ulnis  line!  tel'i  Anglici  vel  tranfmarini, 
venalibus,  unum  obolum.  De  viginti  ulnis  de 
canenis  venalibus,  unum  quadrantem.  De  decern 
capellis  de  feltro  venalibus,  unum  obolum.  De 
quolibet  tapeto  vel  chalon  venali,  unum  quad- 
rantem. De  quolibet  panno  a.ureo  venali,  unum 
denarium.  De  quolibet  panno  de  ferico  vel  bau- 
dikino  venali,  unum  obolum.  De  quolibet  capite 
findonis  venali,  unum  obolum.  De  quolibet  fal- 
linga  Bibernica  venali,  unum  quadrantem.  De 
quolibet  fummagio  pannorum,  vel  aliarum  rerum 
venalium,  unum  obolum.  De  qualibet  benda  ferri 
venali,  unum  obolum.  De  centum  gaddis  afceri* 
venalibus,  unum  obolum.  De  centum  libris  de 
pice,  vel  rofmo  venalibus,  unum  obolum.  De 
centum  libris  feminis  porri  venalibus,  unum  dena- 
rium.  De  duabus  milliaribus  ceparum  venalibus, 
unarn  quadrantem.  De  o£\o  chane  falls  venalibus, 
unum  quadrantem.  De  centum  parvis  bordis  ve- 
nalibus unum  quadrantem.  De  centum  magnis 
bordis  venalibus,  unum  denarium.  De  quolibpt 
milliari  fcindularum  groffarum  venali,  unum  dena- 
rium.  De  quolibet  milliari  fcindularum  minutarum 
unum  obolum.  De  quolibet  milliari  clavorum 
venalium,  unum  obolum.  De  quolibet  centena 
ferrorum  adequos,  et  clutorum  ad  care&as  venali, 
unum  obolum.  De  qualibet  nova  cifta,  vel  archave- 
nali,  unum  quadrantem.  De  quolibet  milliari  dif- 
corurQ  et  platellorum  ligneorum  venali  unum  qua- 
drantem. De  qualibet  duodena  de  cordwane, 
corneys,  et  bafyne  venali,  unum  obolum.  De 
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qualibet  centena  oris  et  cupri  venali,  duos  denarios. 
De  qualibet  centena  de  fcalpyn  et  pifcis  auri  venali, 
unum  denarium.  De  decern  petris  cannabi  et  lini 
venali  bus,  unum  denarium.  De  decern  lagenis 
olci  lampadarum  venalibus,  unum  obolum.  De 
qualibet  centena  de  vitro  colorato  venali,  unum 
denarium.  De  qualibet  centena  de  vitro  albo 
venali,  unum  obolum.  De  duabus  folidatis  cujus- 
cunque  generis  fpecierum  venalibus,  unum  obolum. 
De  qualibet  centena  de  amero  de  pondere  venali, 
unum  denarium.  De  qualibet  duodena  panni 
Anglici  vel  tranfmarini  venali,  unum  denarium.  Et 
de  quolibet  mercimonio  valoris  duorum  folidorum, 
unde  hie  non  fit  mentio  venali  unum  quadrantem. 

Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus,  quod  confuetudines 
praedidas  de  rebus  venalibus  praedidis,  in  forma 
praedida  capiatis  et  habeatis,  ufque  ad  finem  ter- 
mini praedidi ; completo  autem  termino  ilk),  con- 
fuetudines praedidae  penltus  ceflfent  et  deleantur. 
Ita  femper,  quod  denarii  inde  provenientes  circa 
muragium,  pavagium  et  pontagium  villee  praedidae 
et  non  alibi,  fideliter  expendantur.  Volumus  enim 
quod  in  fine  cujuslibet  anni,  durante  termino  prae- 
dido,  computus  inde  coram  venerabili  patre  epis- 
copo  OlTorienfi,  qui  pro  tempore  fuit  et  Roberto 
de  la  Ffreigne  milite,  vel  altero  eorum,  et  non  ad 
icaccarium  noftrum  Hiberniae,  de  anno  in  annum 
fideliter  per  vos  reddatur. 

In  cujus,  &c.  tefte  Willielmo  Tanrvy,  G uberna- 
tore,  apud  Kilkenniam,  primo  die  Julii,  anno 
regni  49. 

Per  petitionem  de  concilio. 

Ex  rot.  turr.  Berm.  pat.  49  Edw.  III.  No.  1 25,  intus, 
A.  D.  1375.- 

No«. 
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No.  VI.  Page  3 $6. 

Rex,  &c.  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  falutem.  Sup- 
plicarunt  nobis  fuperior,  praepofitus  et  corrimunitau 
villae  de  Kilkennia,  ut  cum  villa  praedida  in  marchiis 
fuerit  afl'efla,  et  di verbs  Hibernicis  inimicis  noftris, 
ac  aliis  rebellibus,  malefadoribus,  felonibus  et  ut- 
lagatis  Lageniae,  Momoniae  et  Conaciae  undique 
circumvallata  : idemque  fuperior,  praepofitus  et 
eommunitas  non  habeant  unde  venire  valeant  fecurc 
omnimodo  exemptione  et  venditione  vidualium,  et 
aliarum  parvarum  rerum  et  mercandizarum  fuarum, 
quae  praefatis  inimicis  et  rebellibus  ad  evitandum 
eorum  malitiam  necelfario  vendere  et  dare  opor- 
tebit  •,  et  adhuc  indies,  vi  compellantibus  aut  alias 
dida  villa  foret  per  didos  inimicos  et  rebelles  fpo~  • 
liata,  deitruda  et  omnino  defolata  et  relida,  quod 
abfit.  Velimus,  praemillis  confideratis,  et  quod 
eadem  villa  major  extat  relevamen  et  confortamen 
quorumcunque  miniftrorum,  foldariorum  et  aliorum 
fidelium  noftrorum,  per  terram  noftram  Hiberniae 
laborantium,  quod  ipfi  vidualia  et  mercandizas 
cum  didis  inimicis  et  rebellibus*  tempore  pads  et 
trugarum,  emere,  vendere  et  mercandizare  tarn 
infra  villam  praedidam  quam  extra  in  partibus 
vicinis,  abfque  impetitione  noifra  haeredum  feu 
minitfrorum  nobrorum  quorumcunque,  licentiam 
gratiofe  concedere. 

Nos  de  avifamento  et  affenfu  charibimi  filii  nobri, 
Thomae  de  Lancabre  fenefchalli  Angliae,  locum 
nobrum  tenentis  in  terra  noftra  Hiberniae,  ac 
aliorum  de  concilio  nobro  praemilfa  advertantium, 
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de  gratia  noftra  fpeciali  conceiTimus  et  licentiarri - 
dedimus  praefato  fu  period,  praepofito  et  commu- 
nitati,  quod  ipfi  et  eornm  quilibet  de  caetero,  ufque 
ad  finem  trium  annorum  ex  nunc  proxime  fequen- 
tium,  plenarie  complendorum,  omnimoda  hujus- 
modi  vidualia  et  mercandizas  fuas  (equis  et  arma- 
turis  duntaxat  exceptis)  tam  tempore  pads  quam 
trugarum,  diebus  mercati,  tam  in  villa  praedida 
quam  in  aliis  villis  Anglicis  mercatoriis  comitatus 
Kilkenniae,  eidem  vicinis,  didis  inimicis  et  rebellibus- 
noftris  vendere ; et  de  eis  emere  et  cum  eis  mer- 
candizare,  abfque  impetitione  aut  occafione  noftri, 
aut  miniftrorum  noftrorum  quorumcunque,  aliquo 
ftatuto,  five  ordinatione  inde  in# contrarium  fadis 
non  obftantibus. 

Ita  Temper,  quod  huj.ufmodi  vidualia  et  mercan- 
dizse  in  foris  didarum  villarum,  et  diebus  foralibus. 
et  non  alibi,  emantur  et  vendantur. 

In  cujus  rei,  &c.  tefte  praefato  locum  noftrurrt 
tenente,  apud  Trym,  200  die  Feb.  anno 
regni  noftri  quarto. 

Per  petitionem,  See. 

Ex  rot.  turr.  Berm.  pat.  4 Hen.  IV.  No.  128,  intus. 
A.  D.  1402. 

No.  VII.  Page  386. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  falutem.  Sciatis  quod 
nos  confiderantes  grandes  cuftus,  quod  diledi  ligei 
noftri  fuperior  et  communes  villae  de  Kilkennia 
habent  et  fuftinent,  necnon  roberias,  extortiones 
et  oppreftiones,  quae  iis  per  Hibernicos  inimicos  et 
Anglicos  rebelles  noftros  fad3&  exiftunt  3 ac  etiam 
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alia  onera  impofita,  quae  didta  villa  et  patria  circum- 
quaque  foldariis  noltris  ibidem,  que  extendunt  ad 
ducentas  marcas  quolib'et  quaterno  anni  in  reliiten- 
liam  fu'perbiae  et  malitiam  didtorum  inimicorum  et 
rebellium  de  die  in  diem  fupportant : et  quod  dicta 
villa  auxilium  et  cotifortamen  comitatus  Kilkenniae, 
et  aliorum  ligeorum  noltrorum  didtae  villas  reparan- 
tium  in  omnibus  agendis  fuis  contra  eofdem  Hi- 
bernicos  et  rebelles  exiitat : Ob  quod  praefati  lupe- 
rior  et  communes  in  taritum  depauperati  funt,  quod 
non  poiTmt  reparare  vel  emendare  defedtus  mil- 
rorum,  pontium  et  pavimentorum  didtae  villas 
abfque  relevamine  noltro ; qui  vero  mures,  pontes 
et  paviarrrenta  pro  majori  parte  prolternantur,  et 
pro  defedtu  cuftuum,  in  periculum  cadendi  ad 
terram  exiltunt. 

Nos  de  gratia  noltra  fpeciali,  de  affenfu  venera- 
bilis  in  Chrilto  patris  Richardi  archiepifcopi  Dublin, 
deputati,  diledti  et  fidelis  noitri  Johanriis  Talbot  cTe 
Holomfhire  Chivaler,  locum  noftrurh  tenentis  terras 
rioftrae  Hiberniae,  et  concilii  noitri  in  eadem  terra,' 
in  falvationem  didtae  villae  et  patriae  circumquaque, 
dedimus  et  conceflimus  eidem  fuperiori  et  commu- 
riibus,  certas  cultumas  de  quibufcunque  mercandilis 
venalibus  ad  didtam  villam  venientibus,  fecundum 
formam  et  effedtum  literarum  patentium  chariffimi 
domini  et  patris  noitri,  Henrici  quarti  nuper  regia 
Angliae  eis  data,  viceffimi  odtavi  Januarii,  anno 
regni  ejufdem  patris  noitri  fecundo,  tit  dici'tur, 
fadtarum : Habendum  et  percipiendum  cultumas 
praedidtas  hucufque  ad  finem  2 1 annorum  plenarie 
Gomplendorum. 


Volentes- 
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Volentes  infuper,  quod  compotus  inde  coram 
\nobis  et  hasredibus  noftris  et  miniftris,  duobus  bur- 
genfibus  ejufdem  villse,  per  fuperiorem  et  com- 
munes ejufdem  villse,  pro  tempore  exillentes,  ad 
boc  fingulis  annis  eligep.dis,  et  non  coram  nobis, 
feu  hseredibus  noiiris,  aut  miniilris  quibufcunque 
•de  anno  in  annum  fideliter  reddatur.  Provifo 
Temper,  quod  cuftumae  predicts  circa  reparationem 
.et  emendationem  murorum,  pontium  et  pavia- 
mentorum  praedidorum  expendantur,  et  completo 
termino  prsedieto  penitus  ipfe  ceiTent  et  deleantur. 

In  cujus,  &c.  -tefte  prsefato  deputato  apud 
Trym,  200  die  Septembris. 

Per  petitionem,  & c. 

Ex  rot.  turr.  Berm.  pat.  7 Hen.  V.  No.  12,  intus. 
A.  D.  1419. 


No.  VIII.  Page  488. 

Johannes  Allen  armiger,  cancellarius  domini 
regis  terras  fuse  Hiberniae,  Georgius,  miferatione 
divina  Dublin,  archiepifcopus,  Plibernias  primas,  et 
Will.  Brabafon  Arm.  fub-thefaurarius  fupremi  do- 
mini  regis  in  terra  fua  Hybernia  prasdi&a  (et  ejuf- 
dem invidtiflimi  in  Chriito  principis  et  domini  noftri 
dom.  Henrici  8vi,  Dei  gratia,  Ang.  et  Francise 
regis,  fidei  defenforis  et  domini  Hyberniae,  et 
fupremi  capitis  ecclefiarum  Anglicanarum  et  Hiber- 
nicarum  poll  Deum  in  terris)  commilfarii  et  legati 
fpeciales  et  generales  in  ecclefiafticis  caufis  et  fuae 
ecclefiasjurifdidione,  per  totam  Hiberniam  legitime 
conftituti  et  deputati. 

Vol.  II.  Pp  Univerfis 
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Uni.verfis  et  fingulis  Chrifti  fidelibus  ad  quorum 
notitiam  praefentes  literal  pervenerint,  et  illi  vel 
jjlis,  quae  feu  potius  infra  fcriptum  tangit,  feu  tan- 
gere  potuit  quomodolibet  in  futurum,  falutem  in 
domino  fempiterno,  atque  praefentibus  fidem  ad- 
hibeamus  indubiam. 

Cupientes  finem  imponi  ne  plus  .ultra  modum 
graventur  laboribus  et  expends;  praefertim  nunc 
de  juribus  ecclefiaflicis  aut  ecclefiafticarum  per- 
fonarum  ftatu,  aut  etiam  ecclefiaftica  jurifdidtione 
contenditur  v de  quibus  diutius  abfque  animarurn 
et  rerum  periculo  et  jadtura  decertari  non  poteft ; 
ea  propter  in  caufa,  et  quaeftione  aliquamdiu  ven- 
tilata,  inter  difcretum  virum  dom.  Jacobum  Cleere, 
dec.  ecc.  Off.  et  vicarios  perpetuos  et  chorales  comr 
munis  aulse  collegii  cathedralis  ecclefiae  Sti  Camci, 
villce  Kilkenn.  et  praefertim  propter  eorundem  vica- 
riorum  de  et  fuper  jurisdidtione  decani,  et  ftatu 
vicariorum  ipforum,  auditis  allegatipnibus  juris  et 
fadVi  (faltem  quibus  uti  valebant  in  hac  parte)  cordi 
fit  nobis  lites  minuere  et  a laboribus  relevare  fub- 
jedtos,  tarn  de  confenfu  prasdi&i  in  Chrifto  patris 
dom.  Milonis  epif.  Odor,  quam  fubjedtorum,  duxi- 
mus  ftatuere  et  ordinare  in  hunc,  qui  fequitur, 
modum,  perpetuis  futuris  temporibus  duraturum. 

Imprimis,  quod  vacante  ftallo,  aliquis  vicarius 
choralis,  cujus  nominatio  ad  aliquem  de  dignatori- 
bus  et  praebendariis  didtre  ecclefiae  cathed.  de  jure 
feu  confuetudine  fpediat,  prasfentatur  decano  exa- 
minandum,  fi  moribus  et  honeftate  approbatus 
fuerit,  ipfum  commendabit  praecentori,  de  fua  peritia 
in  cantu,  et  cancellario  de  fua  literatura  exami- 
nandum  : quibus  omnibus  fufficienter  imbutus  ad- 
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mittetur  per  decanum,  in  vicarium  choralem,  juxta 
modum  in  antiqua  fundatione,  traditum.  Eo 
Temper  falvo,  quod  perpetui  vicarii  communis  aulas 
legitimas  exceptiones  coram  decano  opponant,  quas 
fi  viderit  verifi miles,  admittet,  eifque  difFerat, 
quantum  de  jure  poterit  et  debebit.  Et  cafu  quo 
liujusmodi  exceptiones  coram  decano  per  dolum 
vel  excogitatam  maliciam  opponuntur  (ipfis  fpretis 
et  negatis)  nominatus  et  prasfentatus,  fi  habilis 
moribus,  cantu  et  literatura,  ut  praemittitur,  ex- 
pertus  fuerit,  nihilominus  admittatur. 

Itfem,  quod  decanus,  epifcopus  vel  archiepifcopus 
juxta  formam  praenominatam,  culpis,  delectis, 
criminibus  praenominatorum  vicariorum  expofcen- 
tibus,  iplbs  aut  ipforum  quemlibet,  (trina  monitione 
prasvia)  removere  valeant,  aut  ipfos,  aut  ipforum 
quemlibet  cenfura  eccief.  compefcere,  fi  maluerint, 
ut  in  antiqua  fundatione. 

Item,  quilibet  vicariorum  debet  fervire  choro,  et 
fe  non  abfentare  abfque  liceritia  decani,  feu  ejus 
vicarii,  fine  rationabili  caufa ; et  debet  modum  et 
formam  legendi  quotidie  in  menfam,  bibliam,  aut 
alias  facras  literas  fervare,  ut  confuetudo  inolevit  in 
ipfo  collegio. 

Item,  quod  didti  vicarii  chorales  in  aula  foveant 
hofpitalitatem  quotidie  : et  in  menfam  ant  filentium 
teneant,  aut  finita  ledtione,'  laudabile  et  honeftum 
colloquium  habeant.  Et  firfrili  modo  filentium 
teneant,  aut  contemplation!  vacant  in  dormitorio, 
ab  bora  odtava  in  nodte  ufque  horam  quintam  in 
mane.  Et  quilibet  eorum  dormire  debet  in  didto- 
dormitorio,  nifi  ex  rationabili  caufa  de  licentia  de- 
cani feu  ejus  vicarii  habuerit  alibi  dormiendi,  fi 
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fuerit  prope  didum  collegium,  per  ftatium  unius- 
milliaris. 

Item,  quod  didorum  vicariornm  quilibet,  excepto 
decani  vicario,  debet  gerere  omnia  offieia  didas 
domus  fuccellive  ^ ita  tamen  quod  uno  eodemque 
tempore  non  fit  nifi  unus  officiarius  omnium  et  fin- 
gulorum  officiorum,  et  ilte  non  inducat  vel  con- 
ducat  fervum,  ancillam  vel  mulierem,  fine  licentia 
vicarii  decani  et  ejus  confratrum. 

Item,  quod  eorum  aliquis  fit  perfonaliter  paro- 
chialis  ut  inolevit. 

Item,  quod  ifte  procurator  five  officiarius  domus 
eligatur  de  communi  confenfu  et  aflenfu  ipforum 
vicariorum,  et  quod  lit  unus  illorum  vicarioium 
prasdidas  communis  aulas,  et  quod  quolibet  anno 
ab  illis  vicariis  eligatur,  et  ob  negligentiam  ipforum, 
poteftas  ipfum  eligendi  devolvatur  ad  decanum, 
cum  alliftentia  faltem  feniorum  de  capitulo. 

Item,  quod  riullus  eligatur  nifi  unus  vicariorum- 
praedido  officio,  et  quod  ifte  procurator  five  officia- 
rius teneatur  reddere  rationem  feu  computum  ipfis 
vicariis  fingulis  hebdomadis,  et  decano  bis  in  anno. 

Item,  quod  fi  aliquis  didorum  vicariorum  in  fuo 
minifterio  feu  divino  officio  ad  quod,  de  fundatione 
tenetur,  negligens  et  culpabilis  repertus  fuerit,  pro 
parva  offenfa  muldatur  in  quatuor  denariis,  et  fi 
tunc  monitus  fecundo  deliquerit  in  8 denariis,  et 
tertio  monitus  fi  denuo  deliquerit  in  1 2 denariis : 
; medietatem  muldorum  hujufmodi  ad  ulus  decani, 
et  aliam  medietatem  in  communem  utilitatem  didi 
collegii  converti  volumus. 

Item,  ordinamus,  quod  fundatio  et  alia  fcripta 
et  munimenta  didi  collegii  confer vanda  una  cum 
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corundem  frgillo  communi,  ponentur  et  cuftodientur 
falva  et  fecura,  infra  didum  collegium  didae  ecc. 
cathed.  in  una  cifta  five  ferinio  fub  tribus  fens,  et  una 
clavis  ejufdem  ciftae  vel  lerinii  remaneat  fub  cuftodia 
decani  vicarii,  alia  in  cuftodia  vicarii  praecentoris, 
et  tertia  in  cuftodia  vicarii  cancellarii  didae  ecc.  et 
dicta  cifta  five  ferinium  nunquam  aperietur  nifi  de 
confenfu  et  alfenfu  didorum  vicariorum  et  partis 
majoris  oeterorum  vicariorum.  Et  quod  nulla  pars 
redituum  concedatur  alicui  perfonas  ultra  quinque 
annos,  nift,ad  hoc  acceflerit  alfenfus  decani. 

Et  interea  prsemiflis  non  obftantibus,  ex  certis 
rationabilibus  ca ufts  nos  moventibus,  et  praefertim 
pro-  militate  didi  collegii,  volumus  quod  Nicholaus 
Brytton  didae  ecc.  thefaur.  pro  termino  trium  anno- 
rum  fequentium  erit  tanquam  procurator  et  fuper- 
vifor  et  provifor  didi  collegii,  ita  quod  reddit  compu- 
tum  didis  vicariis  de  fua  adminiftratione  femel  quali- 
bet  feptimana,  et  decano  bis  in  anno,  ut  fupra 
didum  eft. 

Ordinamus  infuper,  quod  frudus,  redditus  et  pro- 
ventus  ecc.  de  Kilkefy  remaneant  ftngulis  annis  ad 
thefaurarium  didi  collegii,  et  reparations  aedifi- 
ciorum  ejufdem,  aliaque  communia  onera  pro  utili- 
late  collegii  fupportanda  de  aerario  in  cifta  feu  ferinio- 
praedido ; ita  quod  nulla  pars  pecuniae  exinde 
proveniens  diftribuatur,  nift  de  confenfu  decani 
vicarii,  et  majoris  partis  vicariorum  ejufdem  collegii 
pro  tempore  exiftentium. 

In  quorum  omnium  et  ftngulorum  praemiflbrum, 
fid'em  et  tellimonium  ftgillum  quo  utimur  ad  cau- 
fas  ecc.  praefentibus  duximus  apponendum.  Datum 
Kilkenniae  8°  die  Aprilis  didi  dora.  regis  triceflimo 
primo.  A.  D.  15.40. 
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No.  IX.  Page  535. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  falutem.  Supptica- 
runt  nobis  diledi  nobis  prior  et  conventus  fratrum 
praedicatorum  Kilkennise,  ut  cum  ipfi  continuo  finft 
oratores  pro  ftatu  noftro,  et  pro  animabus  nobilium 
progenitorum  noftrorum,  quondam  regum  Angliae, 
&c.  Et  feipfos  non  poilunt  ftiftinere  ex  eleemofy- 
nis  villas  Kilkenniae,  neque  comitatus  Kilkenniae,  eo 
quod  didus  comitatus  eft  tarn  per  rebeltes  noftros 
quam  Hibernicos  inimicos  deftrudus  et  devaftatus. 

Volumus,  prasmifliis  confideratis,  eo  praetextu 
cum  eis  agere  gratiofe,  nos  fupplicationi  fuae  pras- 
didae  annuentes,  de  aftenfu  venerabilis  in  Chrifto 
patris,  Ricardi  archiepifcopi  Dublin,  jufticiarii  noftri 
terrae  noftr$  Hibernias,  et  confilii  noftri  in  eadem 
terra  noftra  per  manucaptionem  Johannis  Nauyler 
de  Trym  et  Thorns  Clopham  de  Navane,  conceffi- 
mus  iifdem  priori  et  conventui,  duas  partes,  om- 
nium decimarum,  oblationum,  commoditatum,  et 
proficuorum  quorumcunque  redorias  ecclefiae  de 
Mothil  in  comitatu  prsedido,  in  manibus  noftris, 
certis  de  caufis,  exiftentes.  Habendum  et  tenendum 
didas  duas  partes,  quandiu  in  manibus  noftris  prae- 
didis  contigerint  remanere.  Reddendo  inde  per 
annum  ad  fcaccarium  noftrum  Hibernias  odo  dena- 
rios  ad  fefta  Sti.  Michaelis  et  Pafchas  per  aequales 
portiones. 

In  cujus,  &c.  tefte  praefato  jufticiario  noftro 
apud  Dublin  250  die  Julii. 

Ex  turr.  Berm.  pat.  15  Hen.  VI.  No.  11.  mttfs. 
A.  D.  1437. 

END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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